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Introduction 


Part I of the course told the story of the childhood 
of the poet Horace (full name: Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus) in Venusia, a town in the remote south of 
Italy. Born in 65 Bc, he was a very clever child, 
and at the beginning of Part II his father, Flaccus, 
took him to Rome so that he might have the best 
education available at the school of Orbilius. He 
spent seven years in Rome where he became 
friends with Marcus Cicero, the son of the great 
orator and statesman. After leaving Orbilius' 
school he went on to a rhetorical school. While he 
was there, Julius Caesar was murdered (15 March 
44 BC); in the ensuing chaos, when civil war 
threatened, Flaccus decided to send Quintus to 
Athens to study philosophy and himself returned 
to Venusia to look after his family. 

In Athens, where Quintus studied under 
Theomnestus, the head of the Academy, he again 
met Marcus Cicero, who was studying at the other 
university of Athens, the Lyceum. In September 
44 Bc Brutus, the leader of the conspirators who 
had murdered Julius Caesar, arrived in Athens; he 
attended lectures on philosophy and made friends 
with many of the students, whom he persuaded to 
accompany him to Macedonia (north Greece) 
where he was assembling an army to resist Antony 
and Octavian, the adopted son of Julius Caesar. 
Amongst others who followed him to Macedonia 
was Marcus Cicero. 

Meanwhile Antony and Octavian had seized 
power in Rome and were murdering their enemies, 
amongst them Cicero, Marcus' father, who had led 
the resistance of the senate against Antony. When 
Quintus heard this news, he decided that he too 
must join the army of Brutus. But before doing so, 
he visited Apollo's famous shrine at Delphi. This 
is where the story of Part III begins. 

Parts I and II contain a good deal of fiction, but 
in Part III the story is closely based on historical 
fact; we know much more about Horace's life from 
the time he joined the army of Brutus, largely from 
what he says about himself in his poetry, and he is 
playing a part in well-known historical events. We 
give below a chronological chart which provides 
the framework of the story. 


SES 


41? 


40? 


35 
33? 


31 


30 


Brutus arrives in Athens (September) 
Horace joins his army in Asia: he is made 
tribünus militum; the two battles of 
Philippi (October, November) in which 
Horace commands a legion: Brutus and 
Cassius are defeated and commit suicide 
Horace returns to Italy to find that the 
family farm has been confiscated and his 
family have disappeared; he goes to 
Rome; he is appointed clerk in the 
Treasury; he begins to write poetry; he 
becomes friends with Virgil 

Virgil introduces Horace to Maecenas, 
who admits him to the circle of his friends 
Horace publishes his first book of Satires 
Maecenas gives Horace a farm in the 
Sabine hills 

Battle of Actium: Octavian defeats 
Antony and Cleopatra 

Octavian defeats Antony at Alexandria: 
Antony and Cleopatra commit suicide; 
Horace publishes the Epodes 


This was the last battle of the civil wars, 
which left Octavian master of the Roman 
world. He became known as Caesar 
Augustus, the first Roman emperor, and 
established a dynasty which was to last a 
hundred years. Horace meanwhile became 
one of the leading poets of the time and 
the friend not only of Maecenas and other 
important people but of the emperor 
himself. He died in 8 Bc and could 
proudly claim: 


exégi monumentum aere perennius . . . 
ex humili poténs 

(‘I have raised a monument more lasting 

than bronze . . . achieving power 

despite my humble beginnings") 


Quintus Delphos visit 


Quintus Pompéiusque Delphos visérunt ut Quintus ‘age, Pompei," inquit, 'festinemus nē 
Apollinis fanum (shrine) viderent. (lest) sero adveniamus.' 


n 


-— 


Ai 


EI Vives 
viam sacram ascendérunt ut ad templum multi supplices (suppliants) pro templo 
advenirent. expectabant ut dei órácula acciperent. 
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Vocabulary 34 


Quintus Delphos visit 


dt a. MT adjectives ` 

i FREE E Hi “doubt, hesitate (quot? (indecl.). how many? 
E Ee gii IND Lit nm) madii placed, sited 
: próspectum ` BET conjunctions aH 
eder une mn antequam before 

- age, ape ` II come on! nē + subjunctive. jdn 
s orücolum, 4n. | oracle luin né iii 
"latus; lateris, n. Dit side | 

| SOON anton h m. priest. 

i RER hid 1 ‘is necessary to | 
Quintus Delphos visit 

Quintus, ubi dé morte Ciceronis audivit, valde commotus est. in 

Macedoniam festīnāre volébat ut cum Brito militaret mortemque 

patris amici sui vindicāret. sed antequam Athenis discessit, 'vindicāret avenge 


Delphos visere constituit, ut Apollinis notissimum fanum vidéret, 
quó homines ex omnibus partibus orbis terrarum veniebant ut dei 
dracula peterent. 

itaque amicum quendam nómine Pompeium petivit et 'Pompei,' 
inquit, *vīsne mécum venire ut Delphēs visamus?' ille *certē' inquit 
‘técum veniam. Delphos enim visere iamdüdum cupio. iter quam 
celerrime incipiámus.' Quintus ‘ad Theomnéstum’ inquit ‘statim 
eāmus eumque valēre iubeāmus. Cras iter incipiémus.’ 
Theomnēstum in tablind invénérunt librum legéntem. ille 
propositum eórum laudāvit eósque monuit ut omnia diligenter 
spectarent. 

itaque posteró diē Athénis discessērunt. primum contendébant 
viis planis réctisque, sed quarto die iter difficilius fi ebat; collés 
ascendēbant et mox in montés inierunt; nēminī occurrēbant nisi 
pāstūribus qui gregés dē montibus agēbant paucisque viátóribus 
qui Delphis redibant. 

subito Delphos prospexérunt, in latere montis sitos inter duds 
rūpēs ingentés, quae in lümine solis occidentis fulgebant. paulisper 
stabant taciti, maiestate loci commoti. à sinistrā ad campum 
déspexérunt procul iacentem, à dextera montes abrupti ad caelum 
surgébant; in medió fanum Apollinis ad latera montis adhaerébat. 

tandem Quintus ‘age,’ inquit, 'festinémus, nē nox nobis incidat 
antequam advénerimus.' sol occiderat cum Delphos advēnērunt; 
cēnāvērunt in parva caupona pens dormivérunt. 

posteró dié Pompéius Quintó excitato ‘age, Quinte,’ inquit, 


fanum shrine 


iamdüdum for a long time now 


própositum intention, plan 


planis flat 


pāstūribus shepherds; greges flocks 


rüpés rocks; fulgébant were shining 


abrupti sheer 
adhaerébat clung to 


CHAPTER 34 


‘collem ascendamus ut templum Apollinis videamus.' viam sacram 


lentē ascenderunt. ianuae templi apertae erant. à fronte homines à fronte in front 

nonnülli sedebant Pythiam exspectantes. mox Pythia ipsa à Pythiam the priestess of Apollo 

sacerdóte adducta est, veste pūrā indüta ramumque laurüs mani indüta dressed in, wearing 

geréns. in adytum descendit. deinde murmura audita sunt ex adytó — ramum laurüs a branch of laurel 

sonantia; Pythia, à ded commota, óràáculum divinum ēdēbat. adytum the inner shrine 

murmura desierunt. Pythia ex adyt6 ascendit oculisque ad terram sonantia sounding, echoing 

démissis ē templo tacita exiit. sacerdos oraculum in tabulā ēdēbat was uttering 

scriptum supplici tradidit. ille tabulam summā reverentià acceptam ` desierunt ceased; démissis lowered 

perlégit deoque gratias egit. supplici to the suppliant 
Quintus, hanc caerimóniam tam veterem spectàns, penitus caerimóniam ceremomy 

commotus est. ad statuam Apollinis, quae in ultima parte templi penitus deeply 

stabat, sé vertit; mantis ad caelum sustulit deumque oravit ut 

propitius sibi esset. eo ipso tempore hoc scivit: poëta futürus erat propitius favourable, propitious 


vatésque Apollinis. € templo tacitus exiit collemque cum Pompēið —  futürus erat was going to be 
descendit. „prope viam erat fons Castalius, Apollini Müsisque sacer. vātēs prophet 
Quintus constitit aquamque bibit. 


The Castalian spring 


The Shining Rocks 


CHAPTER 34 


where he was destined to live honoured by 
many men'. Two great cliffs 1,000 feet high, 
which Quintus sees gleaming in the sunset, 
tower behind the site. They are called the 
Shining Rocks. 

The myth says that when Apollo first came 
to Delphi, he killed Python, the monstrous 
dragon who kept guard there. Hence he was 
called ‘Pythian’ Apollo, and his Delphic 
prophetess was called the Pythia. According to 
a poem of the sixth century BC, Apollo declared 
about Delphi: 


Here I intend to build a very beautiful 
temple to give oracles to men who will 
always bring sacrifices to this place; and all 
who dwell in the fertile Peloponnese and all 
who dwell in Europe and throughout the sea- 
girt islands will consult it. I wish to give to 
all of them unerring advice, making 
prophecies inside the rich temple. 


The temple of Apollo 


According to legend, Zeus had sent two eagles from opposite ends 
of the sky and they had met at Delphi. Thus the ancient Greeks 
regarded it as the centre of the world. Apollo's wish was fulfilled. 
This holy spot was held in special reverence throughout the 
Mediterranean countries and the oracle was questioned on many 
religious matters, both important and unimportant. Apollo told his 
original priests that they would know the will of the immortals. 
The oracle could not alter the future, but it did reveal what the gods 
were going to bring about. 

Apollo's priestess would give replies, apparently inspired by 
the god. It is true that some of her responses were ambiguous or 
misleading. There is the famous story of how Croesus, the king of 
Lydia, consulted the oracle about whether he should invade Persia. 
‘If Croesus crosses the river Halys,’ came the reply, ‘he will destroy 
a mighty empire.' Croesus did indeed cross the Halys, only to suffer 
a calamitous defeat. It was his own empire that was destroyed. 

More often, however, the oracle gave matter-of-fact answers to 
matter-of-fact questions. One old man who wanted children 
received the response: 


You are late looking for your family: 
but fit a new hook to an old plough-tree. 


The old man was encouraged by this down-to-earth piece of 
advice, and married a young wife who later bore him two sons. 
Even oracles which were apparently riddles could make perfect 
sense. When the Persian hordes were descending on Athens in 
480 Bc, the Athenian general Themistocles interpreted the oracle's 


10 


Quintus Delphos visit 


Delphi 


promise *that the wooden wall only shall not fail' as meaning that 
her wooden ships would save Athens. Sure enough, she won a 
great naval victory at Salamis. 

The site of ancient Delphi remains one of 
the most impressive and atmospheric in 
Greece. The sanctuary was a kind of Greek 
United Nations and the various states 
competed with each other in putting up 
splendid buildings to add to their own 
prestige. The treasury of the Athenians, for 
example, is a superb architectural miniature. 
The site is dominated, however, by three 
buildings: the massive temple of Apollo; the 
fine stadium, where the Pythian games were 
held every four years; and the theatre. From 
the theatre there is a breathtaking view over 
the temple to the gorge beneath with its vast 
olive groves and the mountains beyond. 

You can still see the Castalian spring where 
all who came to consult the oracle purified 
themselves. The Roman poets believed that its 
waters gave poetic inspiration. 


The treasury of the Athenians 


You, your family or your school have a problem. You go to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. Describe what happens. 


| Chapter 35 Quintus militat 


magister 'sedéte, puerī,' inquit, ‘et tacéte.' magister ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘fer mihi tuam tabulam.' 
(magister pueris imperat ut sedeant et taceant.) (magister Quintum rogat ut tabulam sibi ferat.) 


magister 'Decime,' inquit, "molt Iüliam vexare.' Quintus *magister,' inquit, *vīsne mé dimittere? 
(magister Decimó imperavit ne Iüliam vexāret.) (Quintus magistro persuasit ut sé dimitteret.) 


Quintus militat 


Vocabulary 35 


verbs adjectives 
cess, cessare L idle, linger peritus, -a, -um + gen. | skilled in 
postulo, postulare I demand saevus, -a, -um savage 
vetó, vetare, vetui, vetitum [ forbid, secundus, -a, -um second, following; 
order got to favourable 
punid, pünire, pünivi, pünitum I punish militàris, -e of soldiers, military 
nouns 1222 adverbs 
disciplina, -ae, f. learning; discipline, : forte by chance 
training: omninó altogether, completely 


legatus legiónis legionary. commander rürsus ^ again 
tribünus militum tribune of thé soldiers 


Temp: preposition 
Item; Han ‘ OIH darn sub + acc, up to; (of time) towards 
tergum, +i, n. back 
scütum, -i, n. shield : ::: conjunction 
opus, operis, n. work; military work, dónec until 
fortificátión : 


Quintus militat 


meridie nautae navem solverunt. ventus secundus erat, et sub 

noctem Dēlum advénérunt, insulam parvam, ubi nātus erat deus nātus erat was born 
Apollo. Quintus monumenta visere volébat magistrumque rogavit 

nē nāvem solveret donec rediisset. cum in terram exiisset, 


The stone lions of Delos 


20 


25 


30 


CHAPTER 35 


The Harbour Street, Ephesus 


festinavit cum Pompéi6 ut locum sacrum spectaret ubi Apollo natus 
erat. cum omnia spectavissent, sol occiderat; constituerunt igitur in 
terrà pernoctāre. postridié cum primum in nàvem rediissent, pernoctāre to spend the night 
magister nautis imperavit ut navem solverent. 
reliquum iter sine cāsū confectum est. tertio dié litus Asiae 
conspexerunt meridieque ad portum Ephesi advénérunt. Quintus 
Pompéiusque in urbem festīnāvērunt et, cum in foro sederent, militi 
cuidam occurrerunt qui cum Brito mīlitābat. ei persuaserunt ut sé 
ad exercitum düceret. sine mora iter inierunt et sub vesperem ad 
castra advenerunt. cum castra intravissent, miles eos ad centurionem 
düxit et ‘hī iuvenes' inquit *Athēnīs vénérunt ut cum Bro militent.' 
ille eis imperavit ut sécum in principia legionis venirent. cum principia (n. pl.) headquarters 
centurio eos in principia duxisset, tribünum militum conspexerunt 
nomine Rüfum, qui forte eis notus erat. ille eos hilariter salütavit; 
'ergo vos quoque’ inquit *venistis ut nobiscum mīlitētis? vos dūcam 
ad legatum legionis." legatus eos comiter excepit; 'Rūfus' inquit'vOs ` excépit received 
cūrābit; crās vos ad imperatorem dūcam.' 
postridie Rüfus eis ante lücem excitatis imperavit ut ad legatum 
festinarent; ille eos ad Brütum düxit, qui multa eos rogavit. tandem 


"juvenes prüdentes' inquit *videmini et strēnuī. vos in exercitum vidēminī you seem; strenui energetic 


meum accipiam.' ad legatum se vertit: ‘mitte hos iuvenes' inquit ‘ad 
legatum decimae legionis. impera ei ut eos cüret disciplinamque 
militarem doceat.' haec dixit eosque dimisit. 

legatus decimae legionis eos tristis inspexit. 'ergo' inquit 
"Athenis venistis? in Academia philosophiae studebatis? nunc 
militare vultis? di immortales! mox non exercitum habebimus sed 
scholam philosophorum. Rüfe, düc hos iuvenes ad Lücilium; 


impera ei ut aliquid disciplinae eos doceat.’ aliquid disciplinae some(thing of) 


discipline 


14 


Un 


Quintus militat 


Responde Latine 


1 cum Quintus Pompéiusque Ephesum advénissent, quómodo 
exercitum Brüti invenerunt? 

2 cum centurio eds in principia legionis düxisset, quem 
conspexerunt? 

3 cir Brütus eds in exercitum suum accepit? 

4 quomodo eos accepit legatus decimae legionis? 


Lücilius Quintum ad disciplinam militarem instituit instituit introduces to 
Translate the first paragraph and answer the questions on the rest 


Rüfus Quintum Pompéiumque ad Lücilium düxit. ille centuriē erat, 


vir fortis, disciplinae mīlitāris diü peritus. milites pigrds saevé pigrós lazy 
puniēbat; ab eis appellatus est *cēdē alteram’; nam cum vitem in *cédó alteram’ ‘give me another’ 
tergo militis frégerat, alteram postulabat et rürsus aliam. Quintus cum whenever; vitem vine staff 


Pompéiusque ad disciplinam mīlitārem ab eo celeriter institüti sunt. 
tēla iacere didicérunt, gladiē ferire, opera construere. longa itinera 
faciébant arma sarcinamque ferentés. Lücilius numquam eós sarcinam pack 
quiéscere sivit; semper eis imperabat né cessarent. illi numquam 
tam fessi fuerant. 

vīcēsimē die Lücilius, cuius mos erat reprehendere, eos laudāvit: — vicésimó twentieth 
"iuvenés,' inquit, ‘nön omnino inütilés estis. aliquid disciplinae reprehendere to criticize 
militaris didicistis. itaque ad legatum eamus. vos ei commendābē.” _iniitilés useless 

cum Lücilius eos ad legatum düxisset, ille eos tristis inspexit: 
*ergē' inquit disciplinam militarem 
iam didicistis? viginti diébus 
milites facti estis? videbimus. 
interea Brütus mihi imperāvit ut vēs 
in meam legionem accipiam. 
Lücilius vobis dicet quid facere 
dēbeātis. ite nunc et officia 
diligenter perficite.' deinde eds 
benignius aspiciens, ‘sine dubiē' 
inquit ‘fortés vos praebébitis et 
diligentés, et mox milités fiétis 
decimā legióne digni.' cum haec 
dixisset, eds dimisit. 


cedo alteram 
1 How did Lucilius' behaviour towards Quintus and Pompeius 
change on the twentieth day? [2] 
2 What did he say to them? [4] 


3 When Lucilius took them to the legionary commander, how did 
the latter react at first? Did he think they were now fully trained? [2 + 2] 


4 How did he encourage them? [3] 
5 Write short character sketches of Lucilius and the legionary 
commander. [4 3] 


CHAPTER 35 


THE ROMAN ARMY - I 


By the beginning of the first century Bc the Roman army had 
become a professional body, open to any citizen who was willing 
to serve for payment. Soldiers would undertake to join for sixteen 
(later for twenty) years. They swore an oath of allegiance to their 
general, who for his part promised to give them land when they 
retired, and so there was a great danger that the soldiers would put 
loyalty to an individual before their duty to the state. 

The largest unit of the army was the legion. This would number 
6,200 at full strength but normally the total would be anything 
between 3,000 and 6,000. The legion was divided into ten cohorts, 
which were made up of six centuries of eighty to one hundred men 
each. 

The army commanders were usually ex-praetors or ex-consuls. 
These senior magistrates held imperium, i.e. the right to command 
an army. Their tent, the praetorium, would be placed in the middle 
of the camp. Each legion was commanded by a lēgātus who would 
be aided by six tribūnī, usually young men of aristocratic birth. 
The legate and the tribunes were the higher-ranking officers. 

The backbone of the army was provided by the centurions. 
They were the equivalent of the sergeants in a modern army. 
Unlike the tribunes, they were long-term professional soldiers. 
There were sixty of these, with six of them commanding each of 
the ten cohorts. They were carefully graded in authority and every 
centurion's ambition was to become primus pilus, the senior 
centurion of the first cohort and therefore of the whole legion. The 
centurions were key figures, responsible for discipline among the 
common soldiers. They had the right to flog their men, a right 
mercilessly enforced by Lucilius in our story, and carried a rod to 
symbolize this. Other officers were the optio, the centurion's 
second-in-command, and the tesserdrius, who was responsible for 
the watchword. 

The legionary soldier wore a linen vest and over that a woollen 
tunic which reached almost to his knees. He placed on top of this a 
leather doublet, with plates of metal, if he could afford them, 
loosely fitted to it with thongs. He had a brown cloak which could 
be used as a blanket when necessary. He wore heavy hobnailed 
sandals, had his hair cut extremely short and was always clean- 
shaven since a beard would offer a handhold to the enemy. 

On the battlefield he wore a crested helmet (made of leather 
and later of metal) and a curving shield (scitum) made of wood 
and covered with leather. This was four feet long and two and a 
half feet wide, strengthened by a rim of metal and a bronze or iron 
boss in the middle. The shield left the right leg uncovered, and so 
the soldier would protect it with a metal greave. 

He fought with a sword, two javelins and sometimes a dagger. 
The sword was short and wide, about two feet long, two-edged and 
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A legion charges 
well adapted to hand-to-hand fighting. The javelins were about 
seven feet in length. Made of wood with a two-foot head of iron, 
they would be thrown at a range of about thirty yards. The metal 
head was often joined to the shaft with a wooden pin which 
snapped on impact and made the weapon useless, to prevent the 
enemy picking up the javelins and throwing them back at the 
Romans. 

The soldier on the march carried in his pack and on his back 
not only his personal gear and clothing but also tools for 
pitching camp and stakes for forming a palisade, cooking 
utensils and food for several days. His wheat ration 
counted as part of his pay and he had to grind it himself. 
His drink was more like vinegar than wine. 

It was a tough life but it produced a superbly 
disciplined and effective army. 


From Trajan's column 


Imagine that you are a Roman soldier drawn up with 
the enemy advancing on you. Describé what happens. 


Discounting changes in equipment and fechnology, 
what similarities can you find berween the Roman 
legionary soldier and the modern infantryman? 


What is going on here? 
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Scintilla desperat 


Scintilla in casa sedebat cum tabellarius Scintilla non morata est sed epistolam statim 
ingressus est epistolamque ei tradidit. perlégit. 


ec ae Ei 


Flaccus iam ad agrum profectus erat, sed cum Flaccus uxorem cēnsūlārī conabatur. dé Quinti 
clāmērēs uxoris audivisset, celeriter regressus est. epistolà diü loquebantur. 


NB The verbs in bold are deponent: see vocabulary. 
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Vocabulary 36 

deponent verbs 

these are passive in form but active in meaning; learn the following common deponent verbs: 
present infinitive perfect 

Ist (like paror) cónor conari conatus sum Itry 
cónsólor consolari consolatus sum I comfort 
moror morari moratus sum I delay 

2nd (like moneor) vereor veréri veritus sum I fear 
videor vidéri visus sum Iseem 

3rd (like regor) labor làbi lapsus sum I slip, fall 
loquor loqui locütus sum I speak, say 
proficiscor ^ proficisci profectus sum I set out 
sequor sequi secütus sum I follow 

4th (like audior) orior oriri ortus sum I arise 

mixed (like capior) morior mori mortuus sum I die 
patior pati passus sum I suffer 
egredior egredi egressus sum I go out 
ingredior ingredi ingressus sum I go into 
progredior ^ progredi progressus sum I advance 
regredior regredi regressus sum I go back 


(the last four are compounds of gradior, gradi, gressus 


TEE 
Int 


sum I step; compare gradus, -üs a step) 


Gadi, 
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Scintilla desperat 

omnés Venusini valdē ànxii fiēbant. cotidie nūntiī peiores Romā Venusini the people of Venusia 

afferébantur; réspüblica in bellum civile labébatur, sicut Flaccus 

praedixerat. praedixerat had foretold 
Scintilla in casā sedébat cum tabellārius ingressus epistolam ei _tabellrius postman 

tradidit. signum continuó frégit epistolamque celeriter perlégit; 

terrore commota ululāvit. Flaccus iam ad agrum profectus erat sed ululāvit shrieked 


cum clāmēres uxēris audivisset, ad casam recurrit. ingressus ‘quid 
passa es, cárissima?' inquit. illa ‘6 mi vir, Quintus Athenis 
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discessit; Brütum in Asiam secütus est.' Flaccus 'quid dicis, 
carissima?’ inquit; ‘num vult militare filius noster?’ illa ‘libertatem 
populi Rómàni dēfendit, ut dicit; 6 diem nigrum! 6 di immortālēs, 
servate filium nostrum. 6 Flacce, Decimum arcesse; ille nos 
adiuvabit.’ 
Flaccus ‘Quintus nón iam puer est,’ inquit, ‘sed vir fortis et 
bonus; officium suum perficere débet. nón possumus eum 
prohibere libertatem populi Romani contra tyrannos defendere. 
sed, si tibi placet, Decimum arcessam ut rem ei própónamus.' 
Flaccus ad Decimi aedés festinavit. occurrit ei Brundisium 
profectüró sed ei persuāsit ut secum Venusiam rediret. casam profectüró about to set out 
ingressi Scintillam übertim flentem invénérunt. Decimus ad eam übertim copiously, in floods 
accessit et "noli flére, Scintilla,’ inquit; ‘Quintus sine dubio mox 
Athēnās regressus in Acadēmīā iterum studébit. bellum nón diü 
gerétur. Quintus tamen imprūdēns est, si Brüto sé coniünxit; 
Antónius enim militiae peritissimus est copiasque melidrés habet. 
cum Caesaris percussērēs vicerit, sine dubio rempüblicam percussórés assassins 
restituet. nunc reipüblicae opus est viró forti qui pàcem civibus restituet will restore 
reddet. ego ipse Brundisium iam profectürus sum ut Antonii 
exercitui mé coniungam.’ 
Flaccus, cum haec audivisset, sé continére nón poterat. ‘quid continére to restrain 
dicis, perfide?’ inquit; ‘tū in animē habes in exercitū illius tyranni perfide traitor! 
mīlitāre? nihilne cūrās dé libertate? abi! noli unquam posteā in 
hanc casam ingredi.’ 
Decimus sé vertit et tacitus egressus est. Flaccus ad Scintillam 
accessit et conabàtur eam consolari. illa tamen flére nón désiit; 
‘quot mala patiémur!’ inquit; 'cīvēs cum civibus, patrēs cum filiis 
pugnābunt. quot mātrēs filios suds lūgēbunt! saeviet Mars impius lügébunt will mourn for 
totum per orbem terrarum.’ haec locüta ad terram cecidit, saeviet Mars Mars (god of war) will 
exanimata. rage; exanimāta in a faint 


A scene of fighting from Trajan's column 
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Scintilla desperat 


Responde Latine 


1 cür Venusini ànxii fiébant? 

2 cürtam commota erat Scintilla? 

3 quómodo conàtus est Decimus Scintillam consolari? 
4 cir Flaccus Decimo tam iratus erat? quid ei dixit? 


Fabella: Quintus Pompéiusque ad disciplinam militarem 
instituuntur 


Personae: Lücilius, Pompeius, Quintus 
intrant Quintus Pompéiusque currentes; sarcinas gravissimās 
ferunt et scūta et gladios. sequitur Lūcīlius. 

Lücilius: festīnāte, iuvenés; non iam philosophiae in Acadēmīā 
studétis. currite. 

Pompeius: nón longius currere possum. 

Lūcīlius: consistite! 

Quintus (anhēlāns): quinque milia passuum iam cucurrimus, 
Lücili; confecti sumus. sub arbore sedeamus paulisper 
et guiēscāmus. 

arma in terrà depónunt sedentque sub arbore. 

Lücilius: iam satis quiévistis, iuvenes. surgite. nón tempus est 
morari. ecce, hostés in nos progrediuntur. nonne eds 
vidétis? in illà silva sé célant. 

Pompeius: quid dicis, Lücili? nüllos hostes video. 

Lücilius: hostés cēlātī sunt. cavēte, nē in insidias cadatis. quid 
facere dēbētis? 

Quintus: débémus explērātērēs praemittere cautēgue progredi, 
gladiis strictis. 

Lücilius: euge, Quinte. explūrātorēs praemittite, nē improvisi 
capiāminī, cautéque prócedite. 

Quintus cautē progreditur gladium vibrāns. Pompeius sequitur, 
parvā voce murmurāns. 


Pompeius: quam stultus est hic lūdus! Lücilius īnsānit; conātur nds 
labore cónficere. 


ubi ad silvam adveniunt, Quintus maximā vóce clamat 
virgultaque gladió ferit. 

Quintus: ecce, Lücili. hostem occidi; reliqui fūgērunt. 

Pompeius: ecce, Lücili. vulneratus sum; morior. 

Lūcīlius: cēnsistite, iuvenés. redite ad mē. curre, Pompei. noló 
alteram vitem in tergo tuo frangere. 

Quintus Pompéiusque ad Lücilium currunt. 

Lücilius: satis lüsistis, iuvenes. non omnino inūtilēs estis. tīronēs 
peidrés vidi, rārō tamen. ad castra redeamus ut lēgātō 
vós commendem. iam dextro pede contendite. 6 Quinte, 
sinistro pede profectus es. eheu! numquam miles fiés. 


sarcinās packs 


anhélans panting 


īnsidiās ambush, trap 


exploratérés scouts 
gladiis strictis with swords drawn 
euge good!; impróvisi off your guard 


vibrans brandishing 


virgulta (n. pl.) undergrowth 


vitem vine staff 


inütilés useless; tirónés recruits 
ráró seldom, not often 
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THE ROMAN ARMY - 2 


A Roman army would generally cover fifteen to twenty miles in a 
day when it was on the move. This meant that it would take about 
fifty-four days to march from Rome to the Channel ports. 
However, far greater distances could be achieved in forced 
marches if necessary. 

An army would have to create a temporary camp every evening 
when it was on the move. The soldiers would dig a ditch (fossa) 
around a square site and pile up the displaced earth behind the 
ditch to form a mound (agger) and a rampart (vallum). They would 
build a palisade, made up of the stakes they took with them on the 
march, on top of this. (They would each carry a spade and two or 
three stakes.) 


Xx si 


The general’s tent (praetórium) was, as we have seen in the last 
chapter, at the centre of the camp, where the main thoroughfares 
from north to south and from east to west met. Here the standards 
(signa) and the treasury of the legions were stored, and young 
aristocrats, who were accompanying the general in order to gain 
practical experience of fighting, were quartered. The quaestórium, 
the quarters of the paymaster where hostages, prisoners and booty 
were kept, was next to the praetórium. On the other side of the 
praetorium was an open space called the forum. This was the 
centre of camp life. Here the general would deliver speeches to his 
men, give rewards and administer punishments. Here too 
makeshift shops would suddenly spring into existence. 

Now we come to the siege of an enemy town. 

When the Romans were confronted with a really strong town, 
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A Roman camp 


Scintilla desperat 
they would build vast earthworks to put the attackers on the 
same level as the defenders. Alternatively, huge wheeled 
towers could be pushed close to the enemy's walls, 

hurling forth missiles of various kinds. Meanwhile 

the walls could be beaten down with a battering 
ram (ariés) or, if this made little impression, 
iron hooks could be used to tug at the 
masonry and dislodge it. The tormentum 
flung large boulders; the catapulta shot 
darts and arrows; the ballista hurled stones 
and wooden beams. 


Battering ram and tormentum 


A famous formation adopted by the Romans against a besieged 
town was the testüdo (tortoise shell). The soldiers would advance 
to the walls with their shields locked together over their heads to 
protect themselves from missiles. They would then try to scale the 
walls with ladders. 
You have already read about a Roman triumph, the reward for a 
successful general. The valour of ordinary soldiers was rewarded 
with crowns, collars, bracelets and horse-trappings. On p. 166 we 
quote an inscription which tells us that a soldier called Silvanus 
won the lot! The most highly valued award was the civic crown 
(coróna civica), granted to soldiers who had saved a Roman 
citizen's life in battle. When those who had been given this humble From Trajan's column 
crown of oak leaves entered a room, everyone present stood in 
respect. This is only one illustration of the great honour in which 
courage was held by the Romans. 


Imagine yourself in a walled town which 
is being attacked by the Romans. „_ 
Describe what happens. E, ‘ 


What is going on here? 


Philippi 


sóle oriente Quintus Pompeiusque surréxérunt armis indütis ad principia cucurrerunt. 
armaque induérunt. 


Brütus, militibus convocātīs, oràtionem habuit. dratidne cdnfecta Brütus milites dimisit. 


Notice the phrases in bold print; participial phrases independent of the structure of the rest of the 
sentence go into the ablative case. 
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Vocabulary 37 
verbs nouns 
tūģitē, cogitare I think, reflect clades, clādis, f. disaster 
praebeē, praebére, cornü, -üs, n. horn; wing of an 
praebui, praebitum I offer, provide army 
mé praebed I show myself An 
: Lët adjective 
proelium committó I join battle 
interficid; interficere, what Buden dl 
interfēci, interfectum ` (Kit PT 
Philippi 


aliquamdiü Brütus cum exercitü in Asia manebat dum milités sé 
exercébant et ad bellum sé parabant. Quintus plerisque proeliis 
aderat quae in Asia gessérunt. fortem sé praebuit et strenuum. in 
proelio quédam lēgātum legionis servavit, qui summum in 
periculum vénerat. 

paucis post diébus, laboribus confectis, in contubernio 
quiéscébat cum optió intravit eique imperāvit ut ad praetorium 
veniret. cum praetorium animo trepido intrāvisset, Brütus surrexit 
eumque comiter salūtāvit. ‘salvé, Horati,' inquit; optimam famam 
dē tē audivi; non modo fortiter pugnāvistī sed legatum legionis 
ipsum é periculo servāvistī. constitui igitur tē tribünum militum 
facere.' his dictis, Quintum dimisit. 


KE gi 


ir 
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strénuum energetic 


contubernio his tent 

optió an orderly 

praetórium the general's headquarters 
trepidó anxious 


An army on the march 
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postridie Brütus, omnibus copiis convocātīs, orationem habuit. 
in tribünal ascendit militesque salūtāvit. 'commilitiones,' inquit, 
‘Antonius Octāviānusgue, hērēdēs tyranni, exercitū maximó 
collēctē, nös oppugnare parant. iam iter ad Graeciam iniérunt. 
necesse est nóbis in Graeciam contendere ut eis occurramus. itaque 
vos parate ad iter longum et laboriosum. hoc tamen meminerimus: 
cum victóriam reportāverimus, lībertāte populo ROmAn6 restitūtā, 
bella civilia confecta erunt.” 

mīlitēs Brütó plausérunt et laeti ad iter sé paraverunt. paucis 
post diébus Brütus omnibus cum cópiis ad Graeciam profectus est. 
in itinere Cassius ei obviam iit cum duodecim legionibus. sic 
Brütus Cassiusque duóbus exercitibus coniünctis ex Asia in 
Graeciam contendérunt. 

Antónió Octāviānēgue prope Philippos occurrerunt. proelió 
commiss6, in dextró cornū Brütus Octavianum vicit. in sinistró 
Cassius victus est ab Anton tantāgue clādē acceptā déspéravit et 
sé interfécit. Mars anceps fuerat; plürimi in campo occisi erant, 
inter quós lēgātus ipse decimae legionis mortuus erat fortissime 
pugnans. 


Responde Latine 


1 cum Quintus ad praetorium arcessitus esset, 
quid ei dixit Brütus? 

2 cür necesse erat in Graeciam contendere? 

3 proelio commisso, quid ēgit Brütus? quid egit 
Cassius? 

4 quómodo sé gessit lēgātus decimae legionis? 


Brütus vincitur 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and answer 
the questions on the rest 


tribus post diébus Quintus ad praetorium vocātus est. Brütus 
tristior visus est quam anteā sed Quintum comiter salūtāvit. 
‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘tribūnus militum factus tē optimé gessisti atque in 
illo proelio exitiālī summam praebuisti virtütem. legato igitur 
decimae legionis mortuē, té ipsum legioni praeficio. mox proelium 
iterum committémus. deds Oro ut rem melius gerāmus et hostibus 
victis libertatem populo Rómaàno restituāmus.” 

Quintus ē praetórió Egressus nón rēctā ad Pompeium rediit sed 
dé Brüti verbis solus diü cogitabat. fīdūciā Brüti elatus est sed 
magnitüdine tanti officii sollicitatus. 
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tribünal platform 
commilitiónes fellow soldiers 
hérédés heirs 


meminerimus let us remember 
reportāverimus we have won 
restitütà restored 

plausérunt (+ dat.) applauded 


obviam iit (-- dat.) came to meet 
duodecim twelve 


Mars anceps fuerat the battle had 
been indecisive 


A Roman general addressing his troops 


exitiālī deadly 


restituāmus we may restore 
rēctā straight 

fidücià confidence, trust 
elátus est he was excited 
sollicitātus worried 


Philippi 


Philippi 


haud multo post Brütus proelium committere coactus est. 
primum copiae eius hostes summa vi oppugnatos vicerunt; Quintus 
legionem decimam fortissime düxit. sed mox Antonius eos repulit perruptó broken through 
et cornü sinistro Brüti perrupt6 totum exercitum circumdedit. illi circumdedit surrounded 
|5 territi tergum vertérunt armisque abiectis ad castra sua fugiébant. 


1 How did Quintus feel when he was put in command 


of the legion? [4] 
2 When the second battle was joined how did Brutus’ 

forces fare at first? [3] 
3 How did Antony turn the tables on them? [3] 
4 What did Brutus' men do? [3] 
5 What do you learn from this and earlier chapters 

about the character of Brutus? [4] 
BRUTUS AND CASSIUS 


Why had Brutus, Cassius and the other conspirators killed Julius 
Caesar? It was easy for them to say that they had done it to give 
Rome back the freedom it had lost through the dictatorship of one 
man. The proud descendant of the Brutus who had driven out the 
last king of Rome soon issued coins which linked the daggers of 
the Ides of March with the idea of republican libertas. But, as we 
have seen, the Roman mob, stirred up by Mark Antony, did not 
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view the assassination in this way. Brutus and Cassius were forced 
to flee from the city less than a month after they had killed the 
dictator. 

In fact, when the murderers of Caesar talked of freedom, they 
meant that they wanted to return power to the small number of 
families who dominated the state. Put like this, their cause does not 
appear so noble. In any case, the senate had shown that it was 
incapable of running the Roman state. Sooner or later one 
powerful man was going to take over. All the conspirators had 
achieved was to delay this. 

History has not passed a generous verdict on Cassius. In Julius 
Caesar, Shakespeare presents him as a near villain with ‘a lean and 
hungry look', drawing a hesitant Brutus into the plot against 
Caesar. But Cassius, in whose character Shakespeare found 
generosity and warmth as well as villainy, was certainly sincere in 
his hatred of tyranny, and he was a resolute and experienced 
soldier as well. Brutus, his brother-in-law, would have done better 
if he had taken more of Cassius' advice. 

Brutus, however, is the more obviously admirable character. He 
was a thinker rather than a man of action, and we have seen how 
he took a deep interest in philosophy when he was in Athens in 
44 Bc. He discussed philosophical matters with Theomnestus and 
Cratippus so eagerly that it seemed, even at this critical stage, that 
he was only interested in study. Yet he showed during this time in 
Athens that he could fire the young with enthusiasm for his 
political cause. He was especially pleased by young Marcus Cicero 
whom he praised highly. 

Brutus was a man who always thought he was in the right. But 
he was undoubtedly sincere. He wrote a book about virtūs, which 
means not just courage but all the qualities which make a good 
man. He possessed many of these himself, and he died for what he 
believed. 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Mark Antony a fine tribute 
to his enemy Brutus: 


This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 
He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world "This was a man!’ 
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Julius Caesar 


Cassius 


Wé": 


Brutus 


Chapter 38 Quintus Athenas fugit 


Quintus scūtē abiecto ë proelio ad castra fügit. 


Quintus comités secütus in silvas cucurrit. postero die Athēnās profectürus comites 
dormientes tristis inspexit. 


The captions introduce the future participle: irruptüri — about to break into; 
profectürus = about to set out. 
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Vocabulary 38 


Quintus Athenas fugit 
Quintus, cum Antonius Brūtī cornü sinistrum perrüpisset, scütó 
abiecto, à campo fügit. € comitibus pauci hostibus adhüc resistēbant; 
plüres cum Quinto ad castra fugiēbant, virtütis immemores. nihil 
cūrābant nisi ut quam primum ad castra pervenirent. 

in castris diram famam audiverunt. Brütus enim dé futüris 
déspérans in gladium suum incurrerat; mortuus erat. Quintus, hóc 
auditó, penitus commotus est. sed nón tempus erat morari. hostēs 
vallum ascénsüri erant; Quintus clāmērēs eorum audire iam potuit. 
comités secütus, qui ex altera parte castrorum effugiébant, in silvās 
cucurrit. 

Quintus comitēsgue cubuérunt, in silvis cēlātī, diemque tristés 
exspectābant. Quintus dormire nón poterat; sé suosque vehementer 
reprehendit, quod imperātērem prodidissent tergumque vertissent. 
imperatore mortuó quid iam factürus erat? caput saltem servaverat; 
felicior erat quam multi comitum, qui aut in campo mortui iacébant 
aut capti in manüs hostium vénerant. iam nihil cupiebat nisi domum 
redire et parentés iterum vidére; constituit igitur Athenàs solus 
contendere. 

sole oriente surréxit, Athēnās profectürus; comites aspexit adhüc 
dormientēs. paulum dubitavit, deinde solus profectus est. viginti 
dës iter laboriosum faciebat; interdiü dormiebat in silvis cēlātus, nē 
ab hostibus caperétur. noctü procedebat per vias dēsertās. aliquando 
rüsticis occurrébat, qui plerumque eum comiter accipiebant 
cibumque dederunt. 
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perrüpisset had broken through 


penitus deeply 


reprehendit blamed 
caput saltem his life at least 


interdiü in the day time 


plérumque usually 
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CHAPTER 38 


Quintus in Italiam redit 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage. Read the 
remainder in Latin several times until you understand it, then 
summarize what it says in your own words in English 


cum Quintus nāvem cónscénsürus esset, Theomnéstus eum 


complexus saccum argenti tradidit. ‘hoc argentum accipe,' inquit; saccum a bag 

'olim mihi rependere poteris. iam vale et tē cüra. di tē servent.’ ólim some time; rependere repay 

Quintus grātiās ei ácturus erat, sed ille haec locütus sé verterat et di té servent may the gods preserve 
5 adurbem festīnābat. you 


nautae, iam nāvem solūtūrī, magistrī signum exspectābant, guī 
Quintó imperāvit ut festīnāret. ille nāvem vix cOnscenderat cum 


nautae fūnibus solūtīs in apertum mare rēmigāvērunt. mox vēlīs fūnibus the ropes 
sublātīs nāvis celeriter prócédébat. itinere sine cāsū confecto, rēmigāvērunt rowed 
|0 quarto die Brundisium advēnērunt. vélis (n. pl.) sails 


Quintus statim profectus est ut domum quam primum adveniret. 
cum Venusiam accéderet, in summo colle constitit coloniamque 
despexit. summo gaudio deis grātiās egit quod domum dilectam dilectam beloved 
tandem videret. 

ad coloniam déscensürus erat cum colonum senem prope viam 
conspexit qui agrum lab6ridsé colebat. Quintus eum agnóvit; 
Ganymédés erat, vetus amicus patris. accessit eumque salūtāvit. 
ille vultum eius diū intuitus tandem ‘di immortàlés,' inquit, ‘num 
Quintum video? cūr hüc revénisti? num coloniam intrātūrus es?’ 
20 Quintus ‘revéni,’ inquit ‘ut domum parentésque revisam. cür mē 

hoc rogas? quid accidit?’ 


in 


colonum senem prope viam conspexit 
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Quintus Athenas fugit 


OCTAVIAN RETURNS TO ITALY 


Octavian had shot to fame like a meteor. He was only 
eighteen when Julius Caesar was murdered in March 

44 BC. The moment he received the news, he hurried 
back to Italy from abroad and found on landing that 
Caesar had adopted him in his will and left him three 
quarters of his estate. He very skilfully used the fact that 
he was Caesar's heir to strengthen his position. He now 
called himself Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus. “Look at 
his name,’ wrote Cicero, adding, ‘then look at his age.’ 

His relationship with Caesar's great friend Mark 
Antony was very tense. Antony thought that he could 
brush the young man aside, but soon found that this was 
not possible. At one stage he said resentfully, “You, boy, 
owe everything to your name.’ 

Cicero persuaded the senate that Antony was aiming 
to become dictator and that they should use Octavian to 
deal with this threat and then cast him aside. Indeed, 
Octavian and the two consuls fought two battles with 
Antony south of the Alps and defeated him. But when 
the senate then tried to marginalize Octavian, he demanded the Octavian 
consulship and marched on Rome. He was nineteen by now and the 
minimum legal age was forty-three, but the senate had to give in. 

However, it was Antony who, in 42 Bc, won the Battle of 
Philippi and avenged Caesar’s death. Octavian had been 
ill. He said that he had been warned by a friend’s dream, 
and was carried out of his camp only a short time before 
the enemy overran it. He may have taken refuge 
unheroically in a marsh. 

So Antony had the glory of the great victory and went 
off to the East to re-establish order and to raise money. 
Octavian took on the unpopular task of returning to Italy 
to find land on which to settle the 100,000 veterans of the 
Philippi campaign. 

He caused bitter anger. Large areas were confiscated 
from eighteen Italian cities to provide homes for the 
veterans. There were noisy demonstrations against this. 
Land-owners whose property he had seized flocked to 
Rome to plead their cause and gained the support of the 
plebs. Riots broke out and Octavian’s life was in danger. 
Chaos spread throughout Italy. Fights flared up between 
soldiers and civilians who had resorted to arms 
themselves. It was a frightening time. Countless small- 
holders (Quintus’ father among them) were forced off 
their land, and not many were as fortunate as Quintus’ fellow-poet 
Virgil, who may well have got his estate back. Italy became a 
hungry and desperate country. 


Mark Antony 
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CHAPTER 38 


The difficult relationship between Octavian and Antony was 
now put under new pressure. Antony's wife Fulvia and his brother 
Lucius raised eight legions and occupied Rome in protest at what 
Octavian was doing. Octavian soon drove them out and eventually 
forced them into submission. But then (in 40 BC) Antony himself, 
returning to Italy from the East, found the port of Brundisium 
closed against him and laid siege to the city. Octavian marched 
south with his legions and it looked as if civil war was about to 
break out yet again. But the soldiers on neither side had the 
appetite for still more fighting. 

A summit conference between Octavian and Antony was 
arranged, and here they settled their differences. Antony's first 
wife had recently died and he now married Octavian's sister 
Octavia. War had been avoided. It looked to some as if a new 
Golden Age was dawning. Virgil wrote ecstatically: 


Ours is the crowning era foretold in prophecy: 

Born of Time, a great new cycle of centuries 

Begins. Justice returns to earth, the Golden Age 

Returns, and its first-born comes down from heaven above. 


Do you feel more sympathy with Antony or with Octavian? 


[S TS SSS 


The Golden Age — Mother Earth sits among images of fertility 
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GEINT Quintus Venusiam revisit 


magister 'cür sero advenistis, pueri?' inquit. magister ‘quid facis, Decime?’ inquit; ‘cir nón 
(magister pueros rogavit cür sero advenissent.) labērās?” (magister Decimum rogavit quid faceret 
et cür non laboraret.) 


magister 'quid facis, Sexte?' inquit; 'cür non Gaius 'guandē, magister,' inquit, ‘nds dimittés?’ 
litteras scribis?' (magister Sextum rogat quid (Gaius magistrum rogavit quando sé dīmissūrus 
faciat et cür litteras non scribat.) esset.) 


In the cartoon captions, first the master's words are quoted as he actually spoke — direct questions; 
then (in parentheses) his words are reported — indirect questions. You will see that in indirect 
questions Latin (unlike English) uses the subjunctive. 
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CHAPTER 39 


Vocabulary 39 


verbs 
adimo, adimere, ademi, 

ademptum I take away 
nescio, nescire, nescivi, 

nescitum I do not know 
queror, queri, 

questus sum I complain 
nouns 
paupertas, paupertātis, f. poverty 
veterānus, -ī, m. vēteran 
adverb 
forsitan (+ subjunctive) ^ perhaps 
interdum from time to time 
num whether (introducing 


indirect questions) 


A southern Italian landscape 


Quintus Venusiam revisit 


colónus Quintum tristis aspexit. 'nónne scis' inquit ‘quid acciderit? 
nonne audīvistī quantam clàdem colonia nostra passa sit?’ Quintus 
‘quid dicis?' inquit; ‘quid accidit? dic mihi ubi parentes mei sint.” 
ille *parentés tuos hic nön invenies. namque abierunt. age, Quinte, 
sub arbore sedé et mē audi. ego omnia tibi narrabo. 

‘Octavianus, cum ad Italiam à Graeciā rediisset, legiónés 
dimisit; necesse erat agros militibus veteranis dare. constituit igitur 
agrós adimere eis cīvitātibus quae suas partes nón adiüverant 
veteranisque eos dividere. nds nihil sciebamus dé his rébus dónec 
decemviri Venusiam advēnērunt ut agrós nobis adimerent. cīvēs 
nostri vehementer guerēbantur; decemviros e colonia expulimus. 
illi tamen redierunt cum militibus, quibus resistere non poteramus. 

plürimi cives agros perdidérunt, inter quos erat pater tuus, 


A Roman farmer 


Quinte. alii hic manserunt, agris privati, vitam miseram in privati (+ abl.) deprived of 
paupertate agentes, sicut ego, qui nón dives eram sed satis possideo I possess 
habébam; nunc nihil possideó nisi hunc agellum, saxis carduisque agellum little field; carduis thistles 
plénum. alii abierunt ut meliorem vitam alibi quaererent, sicut alibi elsewhere 
pater tuus. tristia tibi narro sed vēra. tota Italia eversa est; nec its 
nec leges valent. squalent arva, abductis colonis. veterani nolunt arva the fields; sguālent are filthy 
agros colere sed divitias otiosi dissipant.’ dissipant squander 

Quintus, angore commotus, senem interpellavit; ‘dic mihi’ angore by anguish 
inquit *ubi parentes inventürus sim. scisne quo abierint?' senex interpellàvit interrupted 
'numquam parentes tuos invenies, Quinte. tota Italia plena est 
civibus egenis hüc illüc errantibus.’ egenis needy 
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Quintus Venusiam revisit 


25 his auditis Quintus summā dēspērātione affectus est. diū in terra 
sedebat, lacrimis per genàs cadentibus. tandem senem valere iussit, ^ genas cheeks 
qui eum rogāvit quo itürus esset. ille *nesciē quo itürus sim,’ inquit; 
‘hoc solum scio, parentes totam per Italiam quaeram.’ 
surrēxit collemque descendit. sed cum ad portās coloniae 
30 advenisset, constitit. noluit coloniam intrāre domumque vidére ab 
advenis occupatam. sé vertit et viam iniit quae Rómam ferebat. advenis strangers 


Responde Latine 


1 cir parentes Quinti Venusiā abierunt? 

2 quàlem vitam agébat senex? 

3 cum Quintus senem audivisset, quid facere constituit? 
4 cir nóluit Quintus coloniam intrare? 


Quintus parentes suós quaerit 


Translate the first two paragraphs of the following passage and 
answer the questions on the rest 


Quintus iter, quod decem abhinc annos cum patre tam celeriter decem abhinc annos ten years ago 
fecerat, iam lentissimé faciebat. in omnibus vicis d manebat ut vicis villages 
parentes quaereret. interdum Venusinis in via occurrit quos anxie Venusinis people of Venusia 


rogabat num parentés suos vidissent, sed nemo ei dicere poterat ubi 
eos inventürus esset. 

cum Capuam accéderet, veteri amico occurrit; Gaius, quocum 
ad lüdum Flavii ibat, plaustrum dücébat quod trahebant duo bovés; ^ plaustrum a wagon; bovēs oxen 
plenum erat bonis omnis modi, super quae sedebant Gaii uxor omnis modi of every kind 
duoque parvi pueri. 


Gaius plaustrum ducebat quod trahebant duo boves 
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CHAPTER 39 


cum patre profectus es. quid agis? cür Capuam contendis?' Quintus 


Quintus accurrit Gaiumque salūtāvit. ille, Quintum intuitus, 
‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘vix tē agnovi; nam té nón vidi ex qué Romam 


omnia ei exposuit Gaiumque rogavit num parentes suos vidisset. 
ille respondit, ‘nescid ubi parentes tui iam sint. cum decemviri nos 


ex agris expulissent, Flaccus Scintillaque nobiscum Venusia 


profecti sunt. sed cum Beneventum advēnissēmus, nos paulum ibi 


morati sumus, illi Capuam processerunt. itaque si Capuam 


festinaveris, forsitan eos ibi invenias." 
Quintus gratias ei dedit. ‘ti primus’ inquit ‘aliquid spéi mihi 
praebuisti. vos Capuam comitabor ut parentes meos ibi quaeram. 


— 


ta 
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When did Gaius last see Ouintus? 

What had Quintus' parents done, when they were 
driven from their farm? 

How did Gaius lose touch with them? 

Why did Quintus thank Gaius? What did he plan 
to do next? 


[2] 


[2] 
[2] 


[2 +2] 


ex quo since (of time) 


aliquid spei some(thing of) hope 
comitabor I shall accompany 


The triumphal arch 
at Beneventum 


Quintus Venusiam revisit 


THE CONFISCATIONS 


In these last two chapters Quintus and his family have become the 
victims of the confiscations which tore the fabric of Italian country 
life apart. These were begun by the triumvirs after the battle of 
Philippi in 42 BC and continued right through the thirties into the 
twenties. Quintus' friend, the poet Virgil, may well have lost his 
family estate near Mantua. He certainly wrote two poems which 
convey the desolating sense of loss experienced by the 
dispossessed. 

In one of them Moeris complains to his friend Lycidas that he is 
now having to work for the new possessor of the farm which he 
used to own: 


Oh, Lycidas, that I should have lived to see an outsider 

Take over my little farm — a thing I had never feared — 

And tell me, "You're dispossessed, you old tenants, you've got 
to go.’ 

We're down and out. And look how Chance turns the tables on 
us — 

These are his goats (rot them!) you see me taking to market. 


In the other poem, Meliboeus laments to Tityrus his loss of his 
farm to a soldier. (Tityrus has managed to hold on to his land 
thanks to the intervention of a ‘young god’ in Rome, presumably 
Octavian.) 


But the rest of us must go from here and be dispersed — 

To Scythia, bone-dry Africa, the chalky spate of the Oxus, 

Even to Britain — that place cut off at the very world's end. 

Ah, when shall I see my native land again? after long years, 

Or never? — see the turf-dressed roof of my simple cottage, 

And wondering gaze at the ears of corn that were all my 
kingdom? 

To think of some godless soldier owning my well-farmed 
fallow, 

A foreigner reaping these crops! To such a pass has civil 

Dissension brought us: for people like these we have sown our 
fields. 

Move onward, little she-goats, onward, once-happy flock! 

No more shall I, stretched out in some green dingle here, 

Watch you poised far off on the bushy brows of a hillside. 

No more singing for me, no taking you to browse, 

My little goats, on bitter willow and clover flower. 


The confiscations caused devastating unrest. As we saw in the 
last chapter, a protest backed by Antony's wife and brother led to 
their occupation of Rome. Octavian drove them out and besieged 
them in the hill-town of Perusia (Perugia), which was driven by 
starvation to surrender at the end of the winter of 41/40 Bc. 
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CHAPTER 39 


Octavian behaved with characteristic ruthlessness to its citizens. 

However, when Octavian emerged ten years later as the sole 
ruler of Italy, which now included Cisalpine Gaul, he saw himself 
as its patron. He reduced brigandage and improved the roads. The 
alarming chaos of the civil wars was over, and Italy entered a 
period of safety and prosperity. All roads may still have led to 
Rome, but many of the city's leading figures in politics and the arts 
— the poets Virgil and Horace and the historian Livy among them — 
came from Italian towns. 


Think of a modern situation where considerable numbers of 
people have been dispossessed. Write ten lines describing the 
thoughts of one of them as they travel from their homes. 


silent lēgēs inter arma (‘the laws are silent amid weapons’), 
wrote Cicero. What do you think he meant? 


Quintus amico veteri occurrit 


dum Quintus dormit, deus Apollo visus est ei Apollē "mot timere, Quinte; ego té cürábo,' 
astare. inquit, et haec locütus lyram suam ei tradidit. 


Apollini confisus, * Quintus Rómam intrare Marcus Quintusque in horto sedére solébant* 
ausus* est. vinum bibentés. 


*see vocabulary 
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Quintus amicó veteri occurrit 


Quintus decem diés Capuae manébat parentés 
quaeréns, sed nihil prófécit. tandem Capua tristis 
discessit et viam iniit quae Rómam ferébat. in via 
viátores semper rogābat num parentés vidissent, 
sed nēmē ei dicere poterat quid eis accidisset. 
tandem Rómam accessit sed urbem intrare nón 
ausus est; prope viam sedebat cüris confectus; 
mox dormivit. 

in somnó deus Apolló visus est ei astare; lyram in manibus 
ferēbat vultüque benignó Quintum aspexit. *Ouīnte,' inquit, ‘mē 
audi. parentés posthāc numquam vidēbis; noli fato repugnāre. 
tempus est novum cursum vitae inire. debes mihi servire 
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Quintus amico veteri occurrit 


Mūsīsgue. mihi confisus Rómam fortis intra. ego tē cürabó.' haec 

locütus lyram Quintó tradidit; quo facto ēvānuit. évanuit he vanished 
Quintus, cum ēvigilāvisset, somnid gaudébat. surréxit 

urbemque iniit. nescivit quid Romae factürus esset, sed Apollini 

confisus dé futüris nón diütius timébat. 
paucis post diébus forum transibat cum iuvenis quidam eum 

vocavit. sé vertit et Marcum Cicerónem vidit ad sé accurrentem. 

ille Quintum complexus ‘salvé, Quinte,’ inquit; ‘quid agis? ergo 

tandem Rómam redire ausus es. veni mécum atque omnia mihi 

narra quae tibi accidérunt ex quó Philippis victi sumus.’ ex quó since 
Marcus eum domum düxit et cum in hortē sedērent vinum 

bibentés, ‘narra mihi’ inquit 'guūmodo ē proelio effügeris et quid 

posteà féceris.' Quintus omnia ei narravit; Marcus eum intenté 

audiebat, deinde rogāvit quid iam factürus esset. Quintus tristis 


respondit; 'nesció quid factürus sim. paupertāte marcēscē. opus marcéscó I'm wasting away 
quoddam suscipere débeó ut pānem mihi comparem.' Marcus pānem bread 
paulisper tacébat, deinde ‘Quinte, audi mé,’ inquit; 'consilium 
optimum habeo. nüper quaestor aerāriī factus sum. visne mé quaestor aerāriī quaestor of the 
adiuvare? visne scriba aerāriī fieri? officia non gravia sunt et satis Treasury 
pecüniae accipiés. auxilio tuð, Quinte, libenter ütar. si cras ad scriba secretary 
aerarium secunda bon vēneris, tē scribam creabo.' 
Quintus Marci fīdūciā gāvīsus ei grātiās egit. 'o amice fidücià confidence, trust 


carissime, tū mihi novam spem praebuisti. mihi valdē placebit tē in 
aerárió adiuvāre. cris prima lüce adero.' Marcum valére iussit 
domumque festīnāvit ut sé ad nova officia pararet. 
postridié prima lüce aerari6 adfuit. à scrībā principali comiter principali chief 
acceptus est, quod amicus Marci erat. ille Ouīntē exposuit quid 
facere débéret. officia, sicut Marcus dixerat, nón gravia erant; 
tabellās pūblicās cūrāre débébat; responsa magistratibus reddébat tabellas pūblicās the public records 
si quid rogābant de ré guādam pūblicā. cotidie prima lüce aerarid 
aderat; meridie negótiis confectis domum redire solébat. 


The tabularium (Public Record Office), 
Rome 
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CHAPTER 40 


Responde Latine 


1 cui confisus Quintus Romam intrare 
ausus est? 

2 cum Quintus Marcó occurrisset, 

quid Marcus eum rogavit? 

quómodo Marcus Quintum adiüvit? 

quae officia dēbēbat Quintus in 

aerari6 perficere? 


AU 


Quintus à senatore maligno vexatur 


Translate the first paragraph of the following 
passage and answer the questions on the rest senator arrogans 


Quintus in aeràárió laborábat, cum senator quidam ingressus eum 
magna voce arcessivit. Quintus, negotiis occupatus, non statim ad 
eum accurrit. ille, vir nobili genere natus, obesus erat et arrogans; obésus fat 
querébatur quod Quintus non statim negotiis relictis ad eum 
responderat. ‘festina, scriba,' inquit; not morari. non possum 
totum diem cessare.' Quintus ad eum festinavit; 'salve, mī senator,’ 
inquit; ‘igndsce mihi. negótiis occupātus eram. quid vis?” 
ille Quintum maligné aspiciens rogàvit quis esset et quó patre maligné maliciously 
natus esset. Quintus ei respondit: 'nómen mihi est Quintus Horātius 
Flaccus. pater meus, qui Venusiae habitabat, mortuus est.’ hc 


audito ille ‘iam memini,’ inquit. ‘tū amicus es Marci Ciceronis. memini I remember 

nonne libert6 nātus eras? et ti, filius liberti, tribūnus militum 

factus es in Brüti exercitü totique legioni imperare ausus es? nón nón mirum est quod it is no wonder 
mirum est quod Brütus victus est, si filios libertorum tribūnēs that 


facere coāctus est.’ 
Quintus, qui tālem contumeliam audire solitus est, nihil ad haec  contumēliam insult(s) 


respondit sed iterum eum rogāvit quid vellet. ille *nolo rem agere rem agere to do business 
cum liberti filio. vocà alium scribam.' Quintus alium scribam 
arcessivit, qui cum senátóre rem egit. ipse in tabularium recessit, tabulárium record office 


īrātus quod sic contemptus erat à tālī viro. 


1 What did the senator ask Quintus? [3] 
2 How did he react to Quintus' answer? [7] 
3 What did the senator then tell Quintus to do, and why? [3] 
4 How did Quintus feel about the senator's behaviour? [2] 
5 Sum up the senator's character in a few words. [4] 


Quintus amico veteri occurrit 


Fabella 


Personae: Quintus, Sextus (scriba principalis), Metellus (senator 
arrogāns), Rüfus (comes eius) 
Quintus in aerárió laborat. tabulās pūblicās in ordinem disponit. 
Quintus: quot tabulae in confūsione iacent! nesció qué has tabulās 
ponere débeam. necesse est scribam principalem 
consulere. (clamat) Sexte, visne mē adiuvare? qué débed 
has tabulās ponere? 


Sextus ad eum accédit. 


Sextus: ecce, Quinte, hās tabulās in illum pluteum ponere débés, 
ubi locantur céterae tabulae quae ad responsa censoria 
attinent. 


intrant Metellus Rüfusque. 
Metellus: scriba! scriba! veni hüc. volē té consulere. 
Quintus, qui tabulās in pluteum disponit, paulisper morātur. 


Metellus: festīnā, scriba. noli cessāre. heus, iuvenis! nón possum 
té totum diem expectare. 


Quintus ad Metellum festinat. 


Quintus: salve, mi senator. ignosce mihi. negotiis valdē occupatus 
eram. quomodo té adiuvare possum? 

Metellus: ad aerārium saepe venire soled sed té numquam anteā 
vidi. dic mihi quis sis et quo patre natus. 

Quintus: nómen mihi est Quintus Horātius Flaccus, mi senator; 
pater meus, qui Venusiae habitabat, mortuus est. 

Metellus: iam memini. aliquis mihi omnia dé té dixit. tü amicus es 
Marci Ciceronis. nonne liberto nātus es? di immortālēs, 
pater tuus servus erat! 

Quintus: pater meus vir bonus erat et honestus. numquam eius mé 
paenitébit. 

Metellus: et tū, filius liberti, tribūnus militum factus es in exercitü 
Brüti! 

Quintus: ita vērē, mi senator. tribünus militum factus sum 
Philippisque legioni praefectus. 

Metellus: nón mirum est quod Brütus victus est si filios libert6rum 
legionibus praefecit. Rüfe, veni hüc. ecce, hic scriba 
lībertīnē patre nātus est. quid sentis? nonne turpe est 
tabulās pūblicās liberti filio committere? 

Rüfus: ` non est cür eum sic contemnās. sine dubio iuvenis est 
strénuus et ingeniosus. quid interest si pater eius libertus 
est? civis Romànus est atque officia bene perficit. 

Metellus: nóli nūgās nārrāre, Rüfe. rés turpissima est et contra 
mórem maiórum facta. ego rem cum filio liberti agere 
nēlē. vocā scribam principalem. 


Sextus ad Metellum festinat. Quintus in aerarium recedit, valdē 
irátus. 


in cónfüsióne in à muddle 


cónsulere consult 


pluteum shelf 
ad respónsa cēnsūria attinent 
concern the replies of the censors 


numquam eius mē paenitebit I shall 
never be ashamed of him. 


ita veró yes 


nón est cür there is no reason why 
quid interest? what does it matter? 
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LATIN POETRY 


In this chapter Apollo, god of poetry, has appeared in a dream to 
Quintus and told him of his poetic mission. In the next chapter you 
will be reading some of his poetry. It may be of help if we now 
explain how Latin poetry had developed up to Quintus' time. 

The Romans were slow starters as far as literature was 
concerned. For the first five hundred years of their history they 
produced nothing which we would recognize as poetry. Only a few 
hymns, charms and spells survive. Here is a specimen, a lullaby: 


lalla, lalla, lalla. 

1, aut dormi aut lactā. 

(Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby. 

Come, either sleep or drink your milk.) 


It is not unattractive but hardly ranks as poetry. 

It was not until it came under the influence of the Greek writers 
that Roman literature got off the ground. At Orbilius’ school 
Quintus would have had to struggle through the poems of Livius 
Andronicus (c. 284—204 Bc). He 
was a Greek war-captive and slave 
and founded the Latin literary 
tradition by translating Homer's 
Odyssey and Greek tragedies and 
comedies into Latin. These two 
forms of literature, epic (long 
narrative poems on elevated 
themes) and drama, were developed 
by a succession of Roman writers 
over the next two hundred years. 

Tragedies and comedies were 
performed at the festivals which 
occurred at intervals throughout the 
year. Rome, where there were five 
major drama festivals taking up 
fourteen days in all, produced at 
least one really great dramatist, 
Plautus (c. 254—184 BC). Twenty 
comedies by him, all of them with 
Greek settings, survive. They are 
still performed today and remain 
very funny, containing a large 
element of knock-about farce and 
a splendid gallery of characters. 
Ennius was another writer for 
whom the Romans, including 
Virgil, had great respect. He lived 
from c. 239 to 169 Bc and has been 
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called ‘the father of Roman poetry’. As well as tragedies and 
comedies, he wrote an epic — in the same metre as Homer had used 
— on the history of Rome. 

To begin with, the Roman tradition was limited to forms of 
poetry intended for public performance. Poetry was not considered 
a vehicle for the expression of personal feelings, which is what 
most of us expect of it now. Catullus (c. 84—54 BC) was the first 
great writer to use poetry to express his thoughts and emotions on 
every subject which occurred to him, from the trivial to the 
profound. He is the first love poet in Roman literature. He too 
found his inspiration in Greek models when he broke with the old 
Roman tradition of epic and drama. He was influenced by the early 
Greek lyric poets of the seventh century BC and even more by the 
highly sophisticated Greek poets who founded a new tradition in 
Alexandria four hundred years later. Neither he nor the other great 
Roman poets imitated Greek models slavishly. He and the circle of 
young poets he wrote for, the poétae novi, as Cicero 
contemptuously called them, were highly original. They found in 
the Greek poets they looked back to an inspiration which freed 
them from the old Roman tradition, and enabled them to produce 
an intensely personal type of poetry. 

We have mentioned epic, drama and lyric. Another important 
genre is didactic poetry. Didactic poems aim to teach their readers 
something. The earliest surviving didactic poem is by a Greek 
called Hesiod who lived around the same time as Homer. He wrote 
about farming. Virgil says that Hesiod's poem was the model for 
his Georgics, the poem on farming which he talks about when he 
appears in our next chapter. The first Roman didactic poem was 
written by a contemporary of Catullus called Lucretius (c. 98—. 55 
BC) who wrote an amazing poem in six books called The Nature of 
the Universe (De Rerum Natura) in which he gives a scientific 
exposition of Epicurus' philosophy (see Part II, background section 
to chapter 29). Lucretius intended the pleasure given by poetry to 
help to ‘sell’ his useful philosophical message. Horace gives his 
approval when he says that 'the poet who has mixed the useful 
with the pleasurable wins every vote, by delighting and advising 
the reader at one and the same moment’. But such a comment is an 
inadequate response to the tremendous excitement of Lucretius' 
poetry. More than any other Roman poet, he overwhelms by the 
sheer force of his poetic inspiration. 
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| Chapter 41. "AM Quintus carmina facit 


pueri mali sunt. pueri tabulās abiēcērunt. 
magister parentibus dicit pueros malos esse. magister parentibus dicit pueros tabulās 
abiécisse. 


pueri domum remissi sunt. magister pueros püniet. 
magister parentibus dicit puerós domum remissós magister parentibus dicit sé pueros pünitürum 
esse. esse. 


The cartoon captions above first quote the master's words as he actually spoke and then report the 
same words after dicit (he says that . . .). How does Latin express such reported statements? 
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Vocabulary 41 


Quintus carmina facit 
Quintus iam satis pecüniae accipiebat ut modice viveret; satis Otiī 
fruébatur ut carmina compēneret. sic duos annos contentus perēgit. 
Marco Ciceróni saepe occurrébat qui cognóvit eum carmina 
componere; ille eum rogāvit ut carmina sibi recitāret. cum ea 
audivisset, dixit Quintum poétam optimum esse. amicis suis 
dīcēbat sé poétam novum invenisse; illi carmina audire cupiébant. 
sic fama Quinti paulatim ēmānābat. Quintus spérabat sé totum 
librum carminum mox cónfectürum esse. 

ex his carminibus ünum hic ascribimus, in quo vitam colóni 
rūsticī laudat: 


NB In verse, adjectives are often separated from the nouns they 
agree with; you must therefore pay very close attention to word 
endings to see which word agrees with which. 


*beātus ille, qui procul negētiīs, 
ut prisca gens mortalium, 

paterna rüra bobus exercet suis, 
solütus omni faenore. 

neque excitatur classico miles truci 
neque horret iratum mare, 


ut so that; modice modestly 
perégit passed 


ēmānābat was spreading abroad 


beātus ille supply est 

ut prisca gens mortalium like the 
ancient race of men 

paterna rüra his ancestral farm 
bóbus . . . suis with his oxen 

faenore from debt 

classicó . . . truci by the harsh trumpet 
miles as a soldier 
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forumque vitat et superba civium 
potentiorum limina. 
aut in reducta valle mügientium 
20 prospectat errantes greges, 
aut pressa püris mella condit amphoris 
aut tondet īnfirmās oves. 
libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 
modo in tenaci gramine. 
25 labuntur altis interim rivis aquae, 
queruntur in silvis aves, 
fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 
somnos quod invitet leves." 


The poem continues for another forty lines, praising the 
tranquillity and simplicity of country life; it ends: 


haec ubi locütus faenerator Alfius, 
30 iam, jam futürus rüsticus, 
omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam, 
quaerit Kalendis ponere. 
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A pastoral scene 


reductà withdrawn, remote 

mügientium of lowing (cattle) 

greges herds 

pressa .. . mella the pressed honey(s) 

amphoris in jars; tondet shears 

libet he delights to; ilice holm oak 

tenàci gramine the clinging grass 

rivis streams 

lymphis . . . manantibus with flowing 
water; obstrepunt murmur 

quod (a thing) which 


locütus supply est 

faenerator the money-lender 
redegit called in 

Idibus on the fifteenth (of the month) 
Kalendis on the first 

ponere to lend it out (again) 


Quintus carmina facit 


1 Notice that all the poem except the last four lines is in inverted 
commas; what does this tell you? 

2 How do the last four lines change your impression of the first 
part of the poem? 

3 What would be meant by saying that line 4 (solütus omni 
faenore) was ironical? 

4 What sort of man was Alfius? Did he really want to become a 
countryman? What is the significance of iam, iam futürus? 
(Why is iam repeated?) 

5 Do you think that there are men like Alfius in the contemporary 
world? What would be meant by saying that the poem is 
satirical? 

6 Whom or what is Horace satirizing? 


omnem redegit 
Idibus pecuniam 


ss S ds ` R Virgil 


Vergilius amicitiam Quinti petit 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and answer 
the questions on the rest 


dié quodam Quintus, cum aerário discessisset, in taberna sub 
arbore sedébat, cum iuvenis ei nón notus accessit. ‘salvé, Horati,’ 
inquit; 'tē diü quaero. ego sum Püblius Vergilius Marē. amicus 
quidam mihi dixit tē carmina facere. diü cupid tē cognoscere." 
5 Quintus surrexit eumque salūtāvit; respondit sé carmina Vergilii 
legisse atque ea valdē admirari. 
Vergilius ei arrīsit; 'gaudeē,' inquit, ‘tē mea carmina probāre. 
sed quid hodié factürus es? an otiosus es? visne domum mécum 
venire?' 
0 Quintus gaudébat Vergilium amicitiam suam petere eumque 
domum secütus est. ad multam noctem in horto sedébant inter sé ad multam noctem until late at night 
colloquentés. Quintus ei recitāvit poēma quod de Alfio nüper poéma (n.) poem 
scripserat. 
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Vergilius risit et ‘ego quoque’ inquit ‘poëma componere conor 
dé rébus rūsticīs. ea quae tū iocose tractas ego serio expono; nam iocūsē in jest, humorously 
de colonorum laboribus cano, de rūris pulchritudine, dé vita tracts you are treating 
rüsticorum innocenti et tranquilla.’ Quintus eum rogavit ut aliquid sēriē seriously 
huius carminis sibi recitaret, sed ille negavit se carmen ei 
recitāturum esse; "vix quicquam perfeci,' inquit; 'nemini haec 
recitabo donec perfecta erint.’ tandem Quintus surrexit et dixit sé 
débére domum redire. Vergilius, cum Quintum valere iuberet, dixit 
se colloquio valdē gāvīsum esse; *spērē', inquit ‘tē saepe hüc 
ventürum esse et carmina tua mihi recitātūrum.” 


1 What did Quintus recite to Virgil? [2] 
What was the poem Virgil was composing about? 
In what way does it differ from Quintus’? Find out what 


Virgil's poem is called. [2 +2 +1] 
3 Why would Virgil not recite any of this poem to Ouintus? [2] 
4 What did he say to Ouintus when they parted? [3] 
HORACE 


In the last chapter we looked at the literary tradition which Horace 
was heir to. Now we must look at his own contribution to this 
tradition. 

Disregarding Catullus' achievement, Horace claims to be the 
first Roman poet to have ‘naturalized’ Greek lyric poetry, bringing 
Greek metres and feelings to Italy. Lyric poetry orginally meant 
poetry sung to the accompaniment of the lyre, which was not 
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Quintus carmina facit 


unlike our guitar. The early Greek lyric poets had literally sung 
their poems on love and war and wine to their friends, often at 
dinner parties. Horace used the metres of these poets, and many of 
the same themes, but he lived six hundred years later in very 
different conditions. His poems were intended to be read in private 
rather than sung to friends on particular occasions, and in this 
respect they are much more like modern poetry. Just as Catullus 
was, he was much influenced by the Alexandrian writers. 

Horace's first two works, the Epodes (from which Beatus ille in 
this chapter comes) and the two books of Sermones 
(= conversation pieces), were published in 35 and 30 Bc. The 
Epodes are a collection of poems on love, politics, war and the art 
of living, while the Sermones belong to a genre of literature called 
satire, the only genre which the Romans invented themselves. In 
satire, writers in prose or verse or a mixture of the two laugh at the 
follies and vices of mankind. Horace is highly original in the 
Sermones (which he also called the Satires), often laughing at 
himself as well as others (as in the satire about the bore; see 
chapter 45). Some years later he wrote the two 
books of Epistles which can be seen as a 
continuation of the Satires and contain his Art of 
Poetry, a didactic poem. A wonderful sense of his 
highly individual response to life in ancient Rome 
is conveyed in these works, and at times we have 
the breathtaking impression of a man talking to us 
directly across two millennia. 

His major work, however, is his Carmina, the 
four books of Odes, the first three published in 
23 BC, the fourth in 13 Bc. Here, as he handles his 
various verse forms with masterly technical skill, 
he mingles personal poems on such themes as 
love, friendship, life and death, poetry, the 
countryside and the delights of wine, with 
political poems that reflect his deep anxiety and 
grateful optimism in a period of considerable 
uncertainty. He had a passionate belief in the 
value and permanence of poetry and, as we saw 
in Part I (chapter 1), proudly claimed that his own 
work would last for ever: 


I have raised a monument more lasting than 
bronze and higher than the ruins of the royal 
pyramids . . . Not all of me shall die. 


The pyramid of Sestius 
Think of three modern TV programmes which you might 
describe as ‘satirical’. What do they have in common? 


What sort of person do you think might disapprove of satire? 
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Vocabulary 42 


recepto dulce mihi furere est amico 


verbs nouns 
renovó, renovare Irenew conviva, -ae, c. guest 
habeo, pró certó habeó I am sure that convivium, -i, n. dinner party 
carpó, carpere, carpsi, corona, -ae, f. garland, crown 
carptum I pluck, pick venia, -ae, f. pardon 
ēlābor, ēlābī, ēlāpsus sum I slip out silentium, -i, n. silence 
reditus, -üs, m. return 


Pompeius ad patriam revenit 


paucis post diébus Quintus alteri amicó veteri in ford occurrit. nam 
Pompéium conspexit ad palātium festinantem. accurrit eumque 
salūtāvit. 'Pompei,' inquit, ‘tandem in patriam revenisti? veni 
mécum et mihi narra ubi fueris, quid feceris, quid iam factürus sis.” 
tabernam ingressi vinum rogāvērunt. cum sēdissent, Pompeius 
narravit quid fēcisset et quid iam factürus esset. 

dixit sé cum céteris ë campē Philippērum effügisse; diū in 
montibus silvisque sé celāvisse; tandem constituisse ad Sextum 
Pompéium ire bellumque prē rēpūblicā renovare. ‘ille in Sicilia 
erat; magna cum difficultāte eō advēnī. duds annos cum eð 
mīlitābam, sed ille nihil prēficiēbat pro rēpūblicā, nihil cūrābat nisi 


palátium the Palatium (Octavian's 


house on the Palatine) 
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ut aurum argentumque sibi comparāret. denique, cum Octavianus 
veniam inimicis suis promisisset, ego ē castris Pompeii élapsus ad 
Italiam nāvigāvī. iam Rómam tandem regressus ad Octāviānum 
festino ut veniam petam.’ 

Quintus ‘euge! inquit; 'gaudeó té tandem ad patriam revénisse. 
pró certó habeo Octāviānum veniam tibi datürum esse. nam valdē 
cupit omnés inimicos sibi conciliāre Italiamgue in pacem et otium 
redücere. sed dic mihi, amice, quid cras factürus sis. visne mécum 
cēnāre? convivium faciémus ut reditum tuum celebrēmus.” 

Pompeius respondit sé ad cénam libenter ventūrum esse 
abiitque ad Palatium ut Octávianum quaereret. Quintus domum 
festinàvit ut omnia ad convivium pararet. multos amicós ad cénam 
invītāvit multāsgue puellas pulcherrimās. servis imperāvit ut 
cibum vinumque optimum parārent; alios émisit qui flores 
carperent coronasque facerent. 

convivium magnificum erat; omnés convivae gaudébant 
Pompéium incolumem Rómam rediisse; ille laetissimus erat quod 
Octāviānus veniam sibi dederat. omnés admodum ébrii facti sunt. 
tandem Quintus, silentio factē, carmen recitavit quod composuerat 
ut reditum amici celebraret. 


Vocabulary 42a 


Quintus Pompeii reditum carmine celebrat 
The following is a prose paraphrase of Horace's ode: 


O Pompei, saepe mécum tempus in ultimum déducte, Bro militiae 
duce, quis tē redonàvit Quiritem dis patriis Italoque caelo, Pompei, 
prime meorum sodalium? cum quo saepe diem morantem meró 
frégi, capillos nitentes mālabathrē Syrio coronatus. 

técum Philippos et celerem fugam sénsi, parmulà nón bene 
relictā, cum virtūs frācta est, et minācēs solum mentó turpe 
tetigérunt. sed Mercurius celer mé paventem per hostés āčre denso 
sustulit: té unda in bellum rūrsus resorbéns fretis aestudsis tulit. 

ergo Iovi redde dapem obligātam latusque (tuum) longa militia 
fessum sub laura mea dépone, nec parce cadis tibi déstinatis . . . 
amico recepto dulce est mihi furere. 


conciliare conciliate, win over 


qui . . . carperent to pick 


admodum ébrii extremely drunk 


tempus in ultimum into the last time, 
i.e. danger of death 

déducte voc., agreeing with Pompei 

Quiritem as a Roman citizen (i.e. no 
longer a soldier) 

sodālium of my comrades 

meró with undiluted wine 

capillēs nitentés . . . corünàtus 
having crowned my shining hair 

mālabathrē Syrió with Syrian 
perfume 

parmula my little shield 

nón bene not well = dishonourably 

virtüs virtue = the cause of Virtue, 
Brutus’ fight for freedom 

minācēs threatening, i.e. those who 
had threatened; solum the ground 

mentē with their chin(s) 

turpe disgracefully, i.e. in disgrace 

paventem trembling 

āčre dēnsē in a thick mist 

resorbens sucking back 

fretis aestuósis on stormy seas 

Iovi...dapem obligātam the feast 
owed to Jupiter 

cadis tibi dēstinātīs the (wine) jars 
marked out for you 

furere to run mad 
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Now read the original poem and answer the questions below. The 
main difficulty is in the word order, e.g. the first line opens ‘0’, but 
the vocative Pompei does not come until line 5. Remember to read 
by the punctuation, not by the line; sense may carry over from 
line to line and even from one stanza to the next. 


6 saepe mécum tempus in ultimum 
déducte Brüto militiae duce, 
quis tē red6navit Quiritem 
dis patriis Ital6que caelo, 


Pompei, meorum prime sodalium? 
cum quó morantem saepe diem mero 
frēgī, coronàtus nitentes 
mālabathrē Syrió capillos. 


técum Philippos et celerem fugam 
sensi, relicta non bene parmulā, 
cum fracta virtüs, et minaces 
turpe solum tetigere mento. 


sed mē per hostés Mercurius celer 
dēnsē paventem sustulit āčre: 
tē rürsus in bellum resorbéns 
unda fretis tulit aestuēsīs. 


ergo obligatam redde Iovi dapem 
longaque fessum militià latus 


depone sub laurü mea, nec 
parce cadis tibi destinatis . . . 


recepto 
dulce mihi furere est amico. 


Mercurius celer 


tetigere = tetigērunt 


1 quis tē redonàvit? Horace does not answer this question; can 
you suggest an answer? 

2 morantem: why is the day described as ‘lingering’? How did 

they fill their time? 

How does Horace belittle his own performance in the battle? 

In chapters 35—6 you read of Quintus’ actual escape from the 

battle. How does he describe his escape in the ode? Why do 

you suppose he does this? 

5 What image does he use to describe Pompeius’ fortunes after 
Philippi? How appropriate is it? 

6 obligātam Iovi dapem: explain what is meant by this phrase. 

7 What is Horace's invitation to Pompeius in the fifth stanza? 
What is implied by the phrase cadis tibi destinatis? 

8 What feelings towards Pompeius does Horace convey in the 
poem as a whole? 


AU 
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BOOKS 


When we talk about a book in the 
Roman world, we generally mean a 
papyrus roll. The papyrus reed is rare 
today but used to grow in abundance 
on the banks of the Nile. 

How would you convert it into 
the ancient equivalent of paper? 

Cut the pith on the papyrus stem 
into strips and put them side by 

side horizontally. Wet the layer 

you have formed with water and add 
a little glue. Place another set of strips on 
top of this at right angles to it. Press the two 
layers together. Allow to dry. 

You now have a sheet on which you can 
write. Next join several of these together, 
smoothing down the joints carefully, and you have a 
continuous strip of papyrus. Smooth down the whole 
surface with pumice; otherwise the ink will blot. All 
you need to turn it into a book is a pair of cylindrical 
wooden rollers, preferably with ornamental knobs on, which you 
fix to each end left and right. 

Now it can be written on. You, your secretary or one of your 
slaves must pick up a pen (either a pointed reed or a sharpened 
goose quill such as was used until the nineteenth century) and dip 
it in ink, a black substance made of soot and glue and then diluted. 
You write from left to right in columns about thirty-five letters 
wide. You write in capital letters with no word division and little 
punctuation. Your first task, if you are reading a book, is ēmendāre 
(to correct errors) and distinguere (to separate words and 
punctuate). The papyrus can be as long or as short as you like, but 
in Horace's day the average length of a book of papyrus was 700 
to 900 lines. Presumably this was considered a reasonable size for 
a scroll. 

Now at last you can read your book. You pick up the rollers one 
in each hand. As you read, you roll it up with your left hand and 
unroll it with your right. (It is called a volūmen from volvē = ‘I 
turn, roll’.) If you are a considerate person, when you have finished 
the book you will re-roll it, since the next reader cannot start on it 
until the beginning faces outwards again. 

You now have the problem of storing the book. You either lay it 
on a shelf or put it in a cylindrical box, first having made sure that 
a strip of parchment giving the title is stuck to it. This will either 
hang down from the shelf or stick out from the box, depending on 
your method of storage. It is extremely likely to come off. There 
will be serious difficulty in consulting documents. You can't 


A papyrus fragment 
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simply flick through a book as you can today. And you may soon | 
run out of space. Livy's History of Rome, for instance, was written 

in 142 books! There are further dangers in your library. Your 

books may become damp and rot, or insects may get at them and 

eat them. 

If you wish to re-use a papyrus scroll, a damp sponge will wipe 
away the ink. The emperor Caligula is said to have forced bad 
poets to lick out their work with their tongues! 

Schoolchildren and adults who 
wanted to jot down short notes would 
write not on papyrus but on wax tablets. 
These consisted of two or more 
wooden-framed rectangles with waxen 
inner sections. The frames were tied to | 
each other with leather thongs. You va 
wrote on the wax with a thin pointed i 
stick (a stilus). Later you could rub out 
the writing using the round or flat head 
of the stilus. Lovers found these tablets 
a highly convenient method of 
communication. Can you suggest why? 

There was no real distinction 
between the roles of publisher and 
bookseller in the Roman world. Many 
scribes would be employed as copyists 
in the large number of bookshops at 
Rome. If they were dealing with a best- 
seller, the text would be dictated to a 
group of scribes and the book would be 
mass-produced. Cicero's friend Atticus 
was a famous publisher, running a 
factory with many slaves who were well 


e. 


E IE 


trained in all aspects of book 
production, including making last-minute changes at the author's Sappho 
request. 


Wealthy Romans like Cicero, an enthusiastic collector of rare 
books, had excellent private libraries. As you may have seen in 
Part II, Petronius' nouveau riche freedman Trimalchio claimed to 
have two libraries, one in Latin and one in Greek. And in Horace's 
day the first public libraries opened in Rome. In the fourth century 
AD there were twenty-nine public libraries in the city. Libraries 
were available even in the baths for the pleasure of the bathers. 


What were the main difficulties which faced a reader in the 
Roman world? 


Compare book production in the modern world with that 
practised in Horace's day. 
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GEIER Quintus Maecenati commendatur 


Quintus in horto sedébat carmen meditāns cum ille *veni mécum, Quinte,’ inquit, ‘ad 
incurrit Vergilius. Maecenatem. tua carmina eum adeo delectant ut 
tē cognoscere cupiat.’ 


Maecenas ‘salvé, Horati,’ inquit; ‘Vergilius de tē Quintus tam verécundus (s/ty) erat ut vix 
totiens mihi dixit ut tua carmina audire cupiam." quicquam dicere posset. 


Cartoons 2, 3 and 4 contain clauses introduced by ut + subjunctive; what are these clauses expressing? 
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Vocabulary 43 
verbs adjectives 
. diligo, diligere, dilexi, indignus, -a, -um + abl. unworthy (of) 
dilectum . Hove prīvātus, -a, um private 
for, fari, fatus sum ii I speak, say Horis 
"nāscor, rāscī, nātus sum ` lam born 
 désum, déesse, dēfuī + dat. T fail 
date uH 
ars, artis, f, art, skill 
‘honor, honüris, m. ` honour, office uti bi that deep 
pectus, pectoris, n. breast, heart tid result) 
pudor, pudoris, m. shame, modesty Mint 


Quintus Maecēnātī commendatur 


paucis post mensibus Quintus in hortó sedébat carmen meditāns, 
cum irrüpit Vergilius valdē ēlātus. ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘veni mécum; 
festinà. Maecenas té exspectat. ei dixi té optima carmina 
componere; carminum tuorum pléraque ei recitavi, quae eum adeo 
délectant ut iam té cognoscere velit.' 

Maecenas erat vir insignis, vetus amicus Octaviani; dives erat 
atque nobilis, qui dicebat sé regibus Etrūscīs -ortum esse. numquam 
honórés petīverat sed, quamquam eques prīvātus erat, Octavianus 
eum tanti aestimābat ut semper eum consuleret dē rébus maximi 
momenti. Mūsās colebat litterisque studébat. multos poétas 
adiüverat, quorum nonnüllós in numerum amicorum accēperat. 

Quintus Vergilium secütus ad aedés Maecēnātis celeriter 
advenit. cum in tablinum intrāvissent, Maecēnās ad mensam 
sedébat librum legens. brevi statūrā erat atque obesus; non togam 
gerebat sed tunicam solütam. 
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meditans thinking over, composing 
elatus excited 


eques privatus a private knight, i.e. 
he held no office 

tanti so highly; cónsuleret consulted 

maximi momenti of the greatest 
importance 


statūrā stature; obésus fat 
solütam loose 


A luxurious Roman villa 
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Quintus Maecenati commendatur 


Vergilius ad eum accessit et "Maecēnās,' inquit, ‘velim velim commendāre I should like to 


commendare amicum meum Quintum Horatium Flaccum. poéta introduce 
est facētus, ut tibi dixi, et doctus.’ ille Quintum vultü benigno facétus witty 
inspiciens 'salvé, Horātī,' inquit; ‘Vergilius mihi dē té totiens dixit 
ut diü té cognoscere cupiam. dic mihi aliquid dé parentibus tuis 
tudque cursü vitae.’ 
Quintus tam verécundus erat ut vix fari posset. pauca tamen verécundus shy 
verba singultim locütus, non dixit sé claro patre nātum esse, sed singultim haltingly 
quod erat narravit. ille pauca respondit Quintumque mox dimisit. quod erat what was (the truth) 
Quintus dolébat quod sibi ita dēfuisset ut sé indignum amicitia dolébat was upset 


tanti viri praeberet. octó ménsés praeterierunt. Maecenas eum nón 
revocavit. Quintus putābat sé Maecēnātī non placuisse; sed 
Vergilius dicébat Maecénatem eum diléxisse et carmina eius 
probāre; sed negotiis tam occupatum esse ut amicós neglegeret; 
diü Romā abesse; sine dubio Quintum revocatürum esse. 

nono ménse Maecēnās Quintum revocavit iussitque in 
amicórum numero esse. 


Responde Latine 


1 quális erat Maecēnās? 

2 cür Maecēnās Quintum cognoscere volebat? 

3 cum Vergilius Quintum Maecénati commendavisset, 
quómodo sé gessit Quintus? 

4 cür putabat Quintus sé Maecēnātī non placuisse? 


Maecēnās Quintum in amicorum numerum accipit 


Read the following passage and with the help of your teacher 
translate it 


Quintus ipse describit quomodo à Maecénate primum acceptus sit; 
in hdc poémate dicit Maecénatem nobilem esse sed non sé 
contemnere quod lībertīnē patre nātus sit. ‘multi’ inquit 'hominēs 
ignótós contemnunt. si quis honērēs petit, quaerunt quo patre nātus 
Sibi 


nunc ad mé redeo libertino patre natum, 


quem ródunt omnés lībertīnē patre natum, 

nunc quia sim tibi, Maecēnās, convictor, at olim 
quod mihi paréret legio Romāna tribüno . . . 

ut vēnī córam, singultim pauca locütus, 

infans namque pudor prohibébat plüra profari, 
nón ego mé clar6 natum patre . . . 

sed quod eram dīcē. respondes, ut tuus est mos, 
pauca: abeó; et revocās nono post mense iubésque 
esse in amicórum numero. magnum hoc ego dūcē 
quod placui tibi . . . 

nón patre praeclārē sed vītā et pectore puro. 


ródunt disparage, run down 
convictor friend 


córam into your presence 
infans dumb; profari to say 
nātum supply esse 


magnum hoc ego düco 1 consider this 
a great thing 
nón patre praeclar6 not because of a 


famous father 
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addit haec: 


"sī bonum ingenium habeo, 
causa fuit pater his, qui macró pauper agellē, 
nóluit in Flāvī lüdum mé mittere, magni 
quo pueri, magnis e centurionibus orti, 
ībant... 
sed puerum est ausus Romam portāre, docendum 
artés quas doceat quivis eques atque senator 
semet prognatos. 


Quintus patrem suum adeo amābat ut eum semper laudaret 
grātiāsgue ei ageret. cum amicus esset multis viris insignibus atque 
ipsi principi, patris tamen numquam eum paenitébat. 


MAECENAS 


Caius Cilnius Maecenas was a 
key figure in the history of these 
times. He was probably a few 
years older than Octavian, born 
into an equestrian family 
descended from the Etruscan 
king Lars Porsinna. 

We have no idea how he 
came to know Octavian. He 
must have become his trusted 
friend by 40 Bc, for in that year 
Octavian asked him to negotiate 
his first marriage, to Scribonia, 
sister-in-law of the piratical 
Sextus Pompeius. 

Maecenas showed his diplomatic skills in the same year when 
he helped to bring about the Peace of Brundisium between Antony 
and Octavian (see background section to chapter 38) and continued 
to act as a diplomat on Octavian's behalf throughout the next 
decade. As you will see in the next chapter, he again tried to bring 
about peace between Octavian and Antony in 38 Bc. Horace says 
that it was his custom to reconcile quarrelling friends. 

But it was not just in personal relationships that he proved 
helpful to Octavian. He was a shrewd statesman and a resolute 
leader, and when Octavian went abroad, he left Maecenas behind 
as his substitute to administer not only Rome but the whole of 
Italy. He performed this task well. Octavian valued his advice 
highly, and it is said that it was Maecenas who advised him not to 
restore the republic but to keep power in his own hands. Maecenas 
had learned the lesson that the republic could no longer exist 
without the constant danger of civil war. 
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causa... his the reason for this 
macró . . . agelló with a poor little 
farm 


puerum me as a boy 

docendum to be taught 

quivis any 

doceat would have taught to 

semet prūgnātēs (children) born from 
himself = his own children 

principi the emperor 

eum paenitébat was ashamed of 


A Roman garden 


Maecenas 


Quintus Maecenati commendatur 


The services to Octavian which we have mentioned make it 
clear that he was a remarkable man. And yet it is not for these 
reasons that his name is still so famous. When we call someone a 
‘Maecenas’, we mean he is a great patron of the arts, and that 
Maecenas undoubtedly was. He gathered around himself some of 
the most talented poets the world has ever known. He encouraged 
and fostered the genius of such men as Virgil and Horace, and 
helped to bring out their gifts, but he also tactfully persuaded them 
to write in support of Octavian and to suggest that he was bringing 
a new Golden Age to Rome. 

Octavian too was very interested in literature. He was a friend 
of the poets of Maecenas’ circle, 
he carefully wrote out his own 
speeches and letters, and he 
produced many works in prose 
and some in verse. He 
frequently attended poetry 
readings. 

Maecenas was an extremely 
wealthy man. He had a splendid 
house high on the Esquiline hill. 
His tastes were wildly 
extravagant. He delighted in 
silks, gems and perfumes — and 
good food: he tried to introduce 
the flesh of young donkeys onto 
Roman menus! He loved the 
theatre and the ballet, wrote bad 
verses and introduced heated 
swimming baths to Rome. 

His civilizing influence was 
remarkable. The story goes that The auditorium of Maecenas 
Octavian was once sitting on the tribunal (a public platform) 
sentencing numbers of people to death. Maecenas was present but 
could not get near him because of the crowd. So he wrote upon his 
tablets, ‘Get up, you killer’ and threw them into Octavian's lap. 

Octavian immediately left the judgement seat. 


Octavian started work on a tragedy about the Greek hero Ajax, 
who committed suicide by falling on his sword. When asked 
how he was getting on with the play, he replied, 'Ajax has 
wiped himself out on my sponge." What do you think he meant 
by that? 


Maecenas has been called Octavian's Minister of Propaganda. 
What do you understand by ‘propaganda’, and do you think 
Maecenas deserved the title? 
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Quintus iter Brundisium facit 


Maecēnās Quintum rogāvit num iter Brundisium = Quintus cognovit Vergilium iam Brundisium 
sécum facere vellet. ‘si festīnābis,' inquit, ‘cum profectum esse. si mātūrius (earlier) venisset, iter 
Vergilio proficisci poteris.” cum Vergilio fecisset. 


Quintus Hēliodērē dixit, ‘nē hodie proficiscamur. — Ariciam vespere advénérunt. si celerius 
si cras profecti erimus, Ariciam meridie contendissent, meridié eo advenissent. 
adveniēmus.” 


Notice that in the conditional clauses of captions 1 and 3 the indicative is used, in those of captions 2 
and 4 the subjunctive; how does this affect the meaning of these sentences? 
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Quintus iter Brundisium facit 


Vocabulary 44 


Quintus iter Brundisium facit 


dié quodam Maecēnās Quinto arcessit6 dixit, ‘ego iter facere débeo 
Brundisium. visne tü mé comitari? Vergilius aderit aliique amici. si 
tü statim proficisceris cum Vergilio, ego vobis Anxure occurram. Anxure at Anxur (see map) 
nam tot negotiis occupatus sum ut hodie proficisci non possim." 
5 Quintus ad Vergilii aedes festinavit sed cum advenisset, 
cognovit eum aliis cum amicis iam profectum esse. ad Heliodorum 
igitur processit; cognóverat enim eum quoque iter factūrum esse. 
sed nisi festīnāvisset, sérd advenisset; namque Héliodorum invenit ^ sérótoo late 


iter Brundisium 
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iam profectürum. "Hēliodēre,' inquit; ‘paene meridies est. si statim 
discēdāmus, non longe ante noctem progrediamur. sī cras mane 
profecti erimus, Ariciam meridie adveniemus.' constituerunt igitur 
postero die proficisci. 

Romā igitur mane egressi Ariciam contenderunt noctemque in 
hospitio modico manserunt. postridie, cum Forum Appi 
advénissent, vias invénérunt nautis differtas. Heliodorus ‘cir tot 
nautae’ inquit *hüc illic discurrunt? quid faciunt?’ Quintus ‘sine 
dubió' inquit ‘illi nautae lintrés regunt per canalem." ille ‘quid dicis, 
Quinte?’ inquit; *ubi est ille canālis? ego valde fessus sum. si 
pedibus procedemus, labore moriar. ad canalem festinémus. si 
lintrem conscendamus, iter multē facilius faciamus.' constituérunt 
igitur lintrem conscendere, ut dormire possent dum müla lintrem 
per canalem traheret. 

Horātius ipse iter sic describit: 


égressum magna mé accépit Aricia Roma 
hospitio modico: rhétor comes Heliodorus, 
Graecorum longé doctissimus; inde Forum Appi, 
differtum nautis . . . iam nox indücere terris 
umbras et caelo diffundere signa parabat 

... dum aes exigitur, dum müla ligatur, 

tota abit hora. mali culices ranaeque palūstrēs 
üvertunt somnos, absentem ut cantat amicam 
multà prolütus vappa nauta atque viator 
certatim: tandem fessus dormire viator 

incipit, ac missae pāstum retinacula mūlae 
nauta piger saxo religat stertitque supinus. 
iamque diés aderat, nil cum prócédere lintrem 
sentimus, donec cerebrésus prosilit ünus 

ac mülae nautaeque caput lumbosque saligno 
fuste dolat. quarta vix démum exponimur hora. 
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Ariciam ... Forum Appi see map 
hospitio modicó a modest inn 
differtas (+ abl.) packed with 


lintres barges; regunt steer, guide 
canalem canal 


müla mule 


inde Forum Appi then (we walked) 
to Forum Appi 

diffundere to scatter 

signa the constellations 

aes exigitur the fare is collected 

ligatur is attached 

culices mosquitoes 

ranae palüstres marsh frogs 

ut as, while 

multà prólütus vappā plastered with 
lots of cheap wine 

certatim in rivalry 

missae pastum sent to graze 

retinacula . . . religat ties the reins 

piger lazy 

stertit supinus snores lying on his 
back 

cerebrósus . .. ünus one quick- 
tempered (passenger) 

lumbos backs 

salignó fuste with a willow club 

dolat whacks; démum at last 


ad canalem festinemus 


Quintus iter Brundisium facit 


40 Quintus, cum in terram expositus esset, ‘hoc iter lenté quidem lenté quidem slowly indeed 
confécimus, Hēliodēre,' inquit, ‘sed facile. si canalis longior esset, 
ego in lintre mallem prócédere quam pedibus. nunc dēbēmus 
Anxur labóriósé ascendere.’ Anxur, quod in summó colle saxis 
candidis fulgenti situm est, lentē ascenderunt ubi Maecénati fulgenti shining 
45 occurrērunt. inde Sinuessam festīnāvērunt: 


postera lüx oritur multó gratissima; namque multó grátissima much the most 
Plótius et Varius Sinuessae Vergiliusque occurrunt. welcome 


longum iter atque laboriosum eds adhüc manebat. modo viis 
pessimis ūtēbantur, modo maximos imbrēs patiebantur. Héliodórus 
50 labore paene confectus est; si nón adiüvisset eum Quintus, ille 
itinere déstitisset. Venusiam praeteriérunt; Quintus intravisset 
domumque veterem visisset, sī nón cognovisset coloniam iam 
advenis plénam esse amicisque carentem. tandem Brundisium 
advēnērunt, portum maximum totius Italiae. 


déstitisset (+ abl ) he would have 
given up; advenis incomers, strangers 


Responde Latine 


1 cür Quintus cum Vergilio nón profectus est? 

2 quis erat Heliodorus? 

3 quómodo Quintus Hēliodērusgue iter fecerunt 4 Ford Appi 
ad Anxur? 

4 quibus occurrit Quintus Sinuessae? 

cür Quintus Venusiam non intravit? 


Un 


The White Rocks, Anxur 


Maecenas Antónium cum Octāviānē reconciliat reconciliat reunites, reconciles 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage; read the rest 
until you understand it thoroughly, then summarize what it says in 
your own words 


postridié Quintus Vergiliusque Maecēnātem ad portum comitati 

valére iussérunt; ille ‘valéte, amici,’ inquit; ‘gratias vobis agó quod 

iter mécum hüc fécistis; si solus iter fecissem, taedio periissem. taedió from boredom 

nunc eādem via regredi dēbētis. nolite cessare. si statim 
5 proficīscāminī, quindecim diébus Romam perveniatis.’ haec locütus 

navem conscendit. 

Maecēnās Athēnās nāvigāre dēbuit ut Antonio conveniret. 

Octāviānus enim eum Athēnās miserat ut Antonium, qui inimicus 

fiébat, sibi reconciliāret. nisi Maecenas rem summā arte gessisset, summā arte with the greatest skill 
l0 reconciliationem non effēcisset. tandem tamen Antonio persuāsit ut 

ad Italiam veniret Octāviānumgte contra Sextum Pompēium 

adiuvaret. 
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mox tamen Antonius, ad Orientem reversus, uxorem suam 
Octāviam, Octāviānī sorórem, in Italiam remisit, Cleopatram, 
Aegypti reginam, in Syriam arcessivit. Octavianus, sorore sic 
contempta, tanta ira commotus erat ut bellum in Antonium inferre 
constituerit. 
dum Antonius cum Cleopatra in Aegypto cessat et res pūblicās 
neglegit, Octāviānus ad bellum sé parabat; totum populum Italiae 
sibi conciliābat atque auctoritàtem suam paulatim augébat. in diés conciliābat won over 
potentior fiébat. in diés day by day 


Translate the following sentences 
1 si solus iter fēcissem, taedió periissem. 
2 si statim proficīscāminī, quindecim diébus Romam perveniatis. 


3 nisi Maecēnās rem summā arte gessisset, reconciliationem nón 
effecisset. 


TRAVEL 


Quintus and Heliodorus set off along the queen of roads (regina 
vidrum), the Appian Way. This, the first of the great Roman roads, 
was planned by the blind Appius Claudius in 312 Bc. Originally it 
went from Rome to Capua (132 Roman miles) but fifty or so years 
later it was extended to Brundisium (a further 234 miles). You can 
still walk down its first ten miles, passing by many family tombs as 
you go. 


The Appian Way 
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In Horace's day, a network of major roads led to all parts of 
Italy. It would soon grow to cover the vast expanse of the empire. 
Roman legions — and Roman civilization — could move fast. 

How did the Romans build their roads? First of all they established 
a course for a section of the road. (In some places each of the 
sections was a mile long.) Their roads are famous for their 
straightness, especially in Britain and France. They took sightings 
from one high place to another or, in wooded or flat country, they 
lit fires, the smoke from which served as a guide to the surveyors. 

Once they had marked out the course, they dug a trench about a 
metre deep. Having beaten the earth hard flat, they crammed large 
stones together at the bottom. They set a layer of pebbles, 
sometimes binding them with cement on top of these; above the 
pebbles they laid sand. The upper layer could now be set on these 
firm foundations. If the road was not paved with stone, this might 
consist of gravel or small flints. Much would depend on what 
material was locally available. 

The surfacing was given a fairly steep camber (of up to 30 cm 
in 240 from the centre of the road to the edge) to assist drainage, 
and the water would usually run off into ditches dug at both sides. 
An embankment (agger) would be made where necessary, for 
example if a road had to be raised above a marsh. Roman roads 
were built to last — and last they did. 

There were four ways of travelling by road. You walked. Or 
you rode a horse or mule. Or you went in a wheeled vehicle. The 
commonest of these, the four-wheeled raeda, was not particularly 


A donkey-drawn vehicle 
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d 
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quick. On his journey to Brundisium, Quintus covered only 
twenty-four miles on the day when he took one. The cisium, a light 
two-wheeled vehicle drawn by two horses, was not so comfortable 
but went much faster. If you changed horses, you could try to beat 
the record of two hundred miles in twenty-four hours.* 

The fourth and most comfortable means of tranport was the 
litter (lectica), a portable couch with curtains carried by up to eight 
slaves. This was used mostly for short journeys in town. It was 
slung on straps which passed over the bearers' shoulders. The 
straps were easily detachable in case you wanted to beat an 
incompetent bearer! Lecticae were so comfortable that they could 
be used as ambulances. 

There were hotels on the main routes. Quintus had no difficulty 
in finding a smallish one (modicum hospitium) in Aricia. But the 
grasping hotel keepers whom he tells us he found in Forum Appi 
were typical of their kind. With any luck a friend of yours would 
live on or near the road and you could stay the night with him. 

Land travel had its problems, but most Romans preferred it to a 
sea voyage. For one thing, in most ships it was only safe to sail on 
the Mediterranean between March and November, and Seneca 
complains vigorously about being sea-sick. Passengers would go to 
a harbour and ask if any ship was sailing to their destination or 
near by. They would have to be prepared to travel on deck since 
the smaller ships had cabin space only for the captain and his mate. 
Even if they had to wait for suitable winds before they set sail, 
once they were on the move they could travel extremely fast, up to 
100 to 120 miles a day. It may have been this factor that caused 
Octavian to travel by sea whenever he could. 

The speed of travel did not change much between Roman times 
and the nineteenth century when the steam engine was invented. 
You could travel by land no faster than a horse, and the roads in the 
Roman empire were better than those in Britain until Victorian 
times. It took Horace just under a fortnight of admittedly rather 
leisurely travel to get from Rome to Brundisium, a distance of 
some 340 miles. Now you can do this comfortably in a day. It took 
Cicero a day and two nights to sail from Corfu in Greece to 
Brundisium. The hydrofoil now takes three hours. Longer 
distances were formidable. It took Cicero the better part of three 
months to get from Rome to his province of Cilicia (southern 
Turkey). This journey today might take only two or three days by 
boat and car, or just a few hours by plane. 


*A Roman mile is slightly shorter than our mile. It is about 1.5 km 
while ours is 1.6 km (1760 yards). 
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| Chapter 45 SUR Quintus a molesto quodam vexatur 


ibam forte Vid Sacra... 


Vocabulary 45 
verbs 
simulē, simulāre I pretend 
āið (imperf. āiēbam) Isay 


omittē, omittere, omisi, omissum I let go, neglect 
arripió, arripere, arripuit, arreptum I snatch up 

éripid, ēripere, éripui, ereptum Isnatch away, rescue 
meditor, meditārī, meditātus sum I think about, meditate 
persequor, persequi, persecütus sum I follow after, pursue 


nouns adverbs 
invidia, -ae, f. envy, spite, malice iamdüdum long ago 
iüdicium, -i, n. law-court, judgement quócumque (to) wherever 
aestās, aestātis, f. summer tantum only 
auris, auris, f. ear 

endis pronoun 
qua egest s nescioquis, nescioquid someone/ 
adjectives something or 
improbus, -a,-um wicked, immoral, bad other 
intimus, -a, -um innermost, closest conjunction 


at but 
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Quintus à molesto quodam vexatur 


interea Quintus Romae habitabat sorte contentus. officia in aerario 
diligenter perficiébat. tot carmina iam scripserat ut fama eius latius 


ēmānāret. multi ingenium eius laudabant. pauci, invidià adducti, 


eum rēdēbant. alii eum colébant quod sperabant eum sé adiütürum 


5 esse. sic aliquis ei diceret, ‘utinam in numerum amicorum 
Maecēnātis accipiar! tū intimus amicus es eius. possis igitur mé ei 
commendare, si velis. age, visne mé ad eum dücere?' Quintus 
respondere solēbat, ‘igndsce mihi, amice. nón ausim hominem vix 
mihi notum Maecēnātī commendare." 


fabulam nàrrat dé molesto quédam qui spérabat Quintum sé 


Maecénati commendatürum esse: 


ibam forte Vu Sacra, sicut meus est mēs, 
nescioquid meditans nugarum, tótus in illis. 
accurrit quidam notus mihi nómine tantum 
arreptaque manī, ‘quid agis, dulcissime rerum?' 
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molestó a bore 


sorte with his lot 


ēmānāret spread abroad 
ródébant carped at him 
diceret might say; utinam I wish! 


ausim I would dare 


nescioguid . .. nūgārum some 
nonsense or other 

Lotus wholly engrossed 

dulcissime rerum my dear fellow 


(sweetest of things) 


The Via Sacra 


25 
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‘suaviter, ut nunc est,’ inquam, ‘et cupio omnia quae vis.’ 
cum adsectarétur, ‘num quid vis?’ occupo. at ille 

"noris nds,’ inquit; ‘docti sumus.’ hic ego, 'plüris 

hóc,' inquam, 'mihi eris.' misere discedere quaerens, 

ire modo ocius, interdum consistere, in aurem 

dicere nescioquid puero, cum südor ad imos 

mānāret tàlos. ‘6 te, Bolàne, cerebri 

felicem!' aiebam tacitus, cum quidlibet ille 

garriret, vicos, urbem laudaret. ut illi 

nihil respondēbam, ‘miseré cupis' inquit 'abire. 
iamdüdum video; sed nil agis; usque tenébo; 

persequar hinc quó nunc iter est tibi.’ ‘nil opus est tē 
circumagi: quendam volo visere nón tibi notum: 

trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Caesaris hortēs.” 

‘nil habeó quod agam et nón sum piger: usque sequar tē.” 
démittó auriculas, ut iniquae mentis asellus, 

cum gravius dorsē subiit onus. 


iniquae mentis asellus 


Quintus a molesto quodam vexatur 


trans Tiberim ibo 


suaviter, ut nunc est very nicely at 
present (pleasantly as it is now) 

adsectārētur he followed 

occupó I break in, interrupt 

nóris nds (I want you) to get to know 
me; hic here, at this point 

plüris mihi . . . eris you will be worth 
more in my eyes 

hóc because of this 

ire...cónsistere...dicere] went... 

I stopped . . . I said 

dcius more quickly 

puerē to his boy = to his slave 

sidor sweat 

ad imós . . . tàlós to the bottom of my 
ankles; mānāret was flowing 

6 té... felicem O Bolanus, lucky in 
your quick temper! (Bolanus was a 
man notorious for his quick temper) 

quidlibet . . . garriret was talking 
some nonsense or other 

vicós the streets 

nil agis you're doing nothing = you're 
getting nowhere 

usque the whole way 

circumagi to be taken out of your way 

cubat he is in bed (sick) 

quod agam to do (which I must do) 

piger lazy 

auriculās my ears 

iniquae mentis bad-tempered (of bad 
mind) 

dorsó subiit descends on his back 
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molestus ille, sicut dixerat, Quintum usque persequebatur. 
Quintus conātus est eum dimittere sed nil egit. puero ‘utinam 
molestum hunc dimittere possim,’ inquit, ‘sed ille usque mé tenet. 
quid faciāmus? domum quam primum festinémus.’ deinde ille 
conabatur Quintó persuadere ut se Maecénati commendaret. cum 
Quintus negāvisset sé hoc facere posse, ‘non tibi crēdē,' inquit; ‘ad 
eum continuó eamus. nólim talem occasionem omittere." 

eó ipsó tempore Quinti amicus quidam eis occurrit. Quintus 
eum salūtāvit signumque dedit, oculos distorquéns, ut sé eriperet; 
at ille, qui tótam rem sēnsit, simulavit sé non intellegere; Quintum 
valére iussit; fügit improbus Quintumque reliquit in manibus 
molesti. 

Quintus ad summam desperationem adductus erat, cum molesti 
adversarius quidam ad eum accurrit magnaque voce clāmāvit, *quó 
is, turpissime? veni in its.’ in iüdicium eum rapuit. Quintus ‘sic’ 
inquit 'mē servavit Apollē.” 


Responde Latine 


1 quid spērābant multi eórum qui Quintum colébant? 

2 cür Quintus eos Maecénàti commendare nolebat? 

3 cum Quintus amīcē signum dedisset ut se eriperet, quid fecit 
amicus ille? 

4 quómodo Quintus tandem servatus est? 


Quintus urbis strepitum effugere cupit 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and answer 
the questions below on the second 


Quintus, sorte contentus, vitam modestam agebat. viris divitibus 
potentibusque, quibus iam amicus erat, non invidebat. numquam 
sibi dicébat, ‘utinam genere nobili nātus essem; utinam senator 
essem! nóbilés enim semper negotiis officiisque obstricti erant, 
ipse ōtið ita ūtēbātur ut carmina componere posset cūrīs solütus. 
illēs, cum per vias urbis ad negotium quoddam festinarent, semper 
comitābātur turba clientium servorumque; ipse solus incedebat 
quócumque ire volébat. nónnumquam ad tabernas ibat 
quaerébatque quanti essent holus ac far; vespere Circum pererrabat 
et Forum; adsistébat divinis quae fortünas praedicebant. inde 
domum sé referébat ad cénam modestam. deinde ibat dormitum, 
nón sollicitus quod cras dēbēbat mane surgere. postero die in lectó 
iacebat ad guārtam hóram; cum surréxisset, aliquid aut legebat aut 
scribébat. ‘haec est vita’ inquit ‘solit6rum misera ambitione 
gravique.’ 

sed quamquam contentus erat, strepitü fümoque urbis saepe 
vexabatur. saepe sibi dicébat, ‘utinam in rüris tranquillitate 
habitarem! sic carmina facilius componere possem.’ nonnumquam 
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nólim I wouldn't want 
occásiónem opportunity 
distorquens twisting, rolling 


adversārius adversary (at law) 
turpissime you villain! (most base 
person) 


strepitum din, racket 


obstricti tied up in 


quanti how much? 

holus ac far cabbage(s) and flour 

adsistébat (+ dat.) he stood by 

divinis the fortune-tellers 

sé referébat he returned (took 
himself back) 

dormitum to bed 

solütórum of men free from 


Quintus a molesto quodam vexatur 


cum vēr adesset, amicós vocavit et ‘age,’ inquit; ‘urbis mé taedet; in mē taedet (+ gen.) I'm tired of 


20 agros discēdāmus ut vēris amoenitate fruāmur.' alias *calērēs amoenitāte beauty 
aestatis' inquit 'ferre nón possum. quid faciam? velim urbem alias at other times 
effugere rürisque solitūdine gaudēre. in colles festīnābē.' calórés the heat(s) 


ruris tranquillitas 


1 What spoiled Quintus’ content? [3] 
2 What did he wish, and why? [4] 
3 What did he say to his friends in spring? [3] 
4 Why did he want to escape the city in summer? [2] 
5 Translate the following phrases and explain the uses of 


the subjunctive: 
(a) utinam habitarem! 
(b) discēdāmus 
(c) quid faciam? 
(d) velim effugere [8] 
6 What do you learn about Quintus’ character in this chapter? [4] 


PATRONS AND CLIENTS 


As we saw in chapter 23, a Roman who wanted to move up the 
social scale had to attach himself to a man of some eminence. He 
had in fact to become a client (c/iēns) to a patron (patronus). 

Soon after sunrise, during the first and second hours of the day, 
the great men of Rome held a salūtātiē, a ceremony of greeting 
when his clients would gather outside their patron's house eager to 
be admitted. It was not altogether a one-sided affair since the 
patron would gain prestige from the number of morning callers. 

To begin with, the salutatio had been a meaningful business. 
The client asked for advice and help from his patron, and the 
patron planned political manoeuvres and assessed the strength of 
his backing with his clients. Later, however, it became a matter 
simply of status, and callers were strictly graded. 

Clients would often have to get up before daylight to make their 
way through the filthy streets to their patron's house. Here they 
would wait outside, hoping to give enough satisfaction at the 
salūtātiē to receive at least the sportula, originally a ‘little basket’ 
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CHAPTER 45 


containing food but now a kind of dole, a gift in money of 25 asses 
(6'/, sesterces), in the afternoon. They were forced to wear the toga, 
that expensive form of dress so ludicrously unsuited to the Italian 
climate. They were received with contempt by slaves whom they 
often had to bribe, and they might fail even to speak to their patron, 
as Seneca complains: 


How often will clients find themselves shoved out of the way 
because a patron is either asleep or amusing himself — or is just 
plain rude! How many patrons will inflict a long torture of 
waiting on their clients and then rush past them pretending to be 
in a great hurry! How many of them will avoid exiting through a 
hall crammed with clients and run off through a secret back- 
entrance — as if it were not more offensive to deceive them than 
to shut them out altogether! How many are still half-asleep with 
a stupefying hangover after the night before! Their poor clients 
have broken their own sleep to attend somebody else's, but the 
patrons can scarcely be bothered to raise their lips in an insolent 
yawn and only get the name right after it has been whispered to 
them a thousand times. 


If clients did make contact with their patron, they might be 
expected to escort him to the forum or the baths. And if they were 
invited to dinner — an invitation, writes Juvenal, that only comes 
once every two months or more — they were only too likely to be 
placed apart from their patron and his real friends and served with 
inferior food and drink: while he has mullet and lamprey, you have 
eel and pike fed on sewage. 

Yet the patron was uneasily aware that his clients did not 
necessarily have any affection for him as a person. As Seneca 
writes, ‘None of them is interested in you, just in what he can get 
out of you. It used to be friendship they were after; now it's plunder. 
If a lonely old man changes his will, next day the callers will make 
for another address.’ 

Exactly how widespread this degrading ritual was we cannot 
know. Much of our evidence comes from the satirical poets Juvenal 
and Martial, and satirists are in the business of exaggeration. It is 
hard to believe that Maecenas expected Virgil or Horace to gyrate 
on this merry-go-round of greetings. Certainly from their 
perspective of more than a century later, the satirists looked back on 
Maecenas as a model of what a patron should be. Martial writes, 'If 
you have a Maecenas, you'll have Virgils too.” 
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Lhapter A6 Quintus rusticus fit 


Maecēnās ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘si crās otiosus eris, nox iam venerat cum ad fundum tandem 
veni mécum ad colles Sabinos." advenerunt. si festinavissent, ante solis occasum 
advenissent. 


Maecēnās ‘si celerius eguitāvissēmus,' inquit, postero dié Maecēnās Quintum valere iussit; sī 
‘totum fundum iam vidére posses.' otiosus fuisset, cum Quinto in fundó mansisset. 
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CHAPTER 46 


Vocabulary 46 


Quintus rüsticus fit 


paucis post ménsibus Maecenas Quintum arcessivit. Quintus, cum 
advenisset, in tablinum ductus est. Maecenas solus erat. surréxit 
eique arrīsit. ‘Quinte,’ inquit, *tē arcessivi quod donum quoddam 
tibi offerre velim. iam poeta insignis factus es. tibi opus est Otiē, ut 
carmina componere possis fūmē strepitüque Romae remótus. si 
domicilium rüre possideas, tranquillitate frui possis. parvum 
fundum igitur tibi donāre constitui. trigintà milia passuum urbe 
abest, in collibus Sabinis situs. si crās reveneris prima hora, eð 
simul ibimus ut fundum īnspiciāmus.” 

Quintus semper optāverat rüre habitāre sed vix spérabat sé 
unquam fundum possessürum esse. postridie Maecenas 
Quintusque prima h6ra profecti sunt ut fundum inspicerent. in 
collés Sabinos progressi, tandem vallem Digentiae iniērunt et si 
festinavissent, ante noctem ad fundum advenissent. sed lenté 
eguitābant, amoenitāte rūris gāvīsī. nox iam aderat cum 
advénérunt. 

Quintus attonitus erat; nam nón fundus parvus erat, ut dixerat 
Maecēnās, sed rüs modicum. in latere collis villa sita est satis 
ampla; oct6 servi aderant qui Quintum cūrātūrī erant agrósque 
cultüri. téctó vicinus erat fons aquae iügis. locus amoenus erat, 
prospectus pulcherrimus. postridie Maecenas Quintum circum 
omnia düxit, gāvīsus eum adeē dēlectātum esse. 

denique ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘si otiosus essem, hic manérem técum, 
sed negētiīs tam occupātus sum ut cràs Romam redire débeam. tibi 
autem licet, si vis, hic manēre.' ille adeo delectatus erat ut vix Dr 
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Digentiae of the river Digentia (where 
the villa lay) 

amoenitate . . . gāvīsī rejoicing in the 
beauty 


rüs modicum a little estate 
tectó vicinus near to the house 
iügis ever-flowing 

próspectus the view 


tibi . . . licet you may 
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Quintus rusticus fit 


posset. ‘amice cārissime,' inquit, ‘numquam potero tibi gratias 
dignas reddere. mihi dedisti id quod maximé optavi.’ Maecēnās ei 
arrisit; ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘omnia haec bene meruisti; amicus fidelis 
es ac modestus. nisi té Romae retinere cupivissem, fundum tibi 
iamdüdum dedissem.’ 

postero die Quintus, cum Maecénatem valere iussisset, omnia 
iterum inspexit; hortum ingressus sub arbore sedit et hós versūs 
composuit: 


hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus, 
hortus ubi et, tecto vicinus, iügis aquae fons 

et paulum silvae super his foret. auctius atque 

di melius fécére. bene est. nil amplius oro, 

Maia nate, nisi ut propria haec mihi münera faxis. 


Responde Latine 


1 cür Maecenas constituit fundum Quinto donàre? 

2 cum ad fundum advénissent, cir attonitus erat Quintus? 

3 cür débuit Maecēnās Rómam statim redire? 

4 cum Quintus Maecēnātī grātiās redderet, quid respondit 
Maecēnās? 


Fons Bandusiae 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage. Study the 
poem with the help of your teacher; when you have thoroughly 
understood it, answer the questions below 


Quintus surréxit; vilicum vocāvit et ‘si otiosus es,’ inquit, 'velim 
fundum inspicere." ille eum düxit primum ad vinétum, deinde 

ad olīvētum. dénique, cum servos aliquamdiü spectāvissent segetés 
metentés, collem ascenderunt ad fontem. gelida aqua, splendidior 


Horace's Sabine farm 


modus agri plot of land 

hortus ubi . . . foret where there 
would be a garden 

iügis aquae of ever-flowing water 

paulum silvae a little (of) woodland 

auctius more generously 

di = dei (subject of fecere = 
fécérunt) 

nil amplius nothing more 

Maia nate son of Maia = Mercury, 
god of good luck 

propria my own, i.e. permanent 

fāxīs = faciās 


vīlicum farm manager 
vinétum vineyard 

olivétum olive grove 
metentés reaping; gelida cold 
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fons Bandusiae 
splendidior vitro more sparkling than 
glass; cavis hollow 
desiliébat was leaping down 
lacünam pool; rivus stream 
ilex (f.) holm oak 
quam amoenus how delightful! 
caprós goats; haedi kids 
cras tomorrow (when there will be a 
5 vitro, ë cavis saxis désiliébat in lacünam, unde rivus lēnī murmure festival in honour of the spring; 
in vallem fluebat. super fontem erat ilex alta quae umbram gratam springs were sacred) 
praebebat et hominibus et pecoribus. hoc loco Quintus valdē dónàberis you will be presented with, 
délectatus est. ad vilicum versus, ‘quam amoenus est hic locus!’ offered 
inquit; ‘quod nomen est huic fonti?' ille *nomen fonti' inquit ‘est cui . . . primis whose forehead, 
|0  Bandusia. placetne tibi? Quintus ‘mihi valdē placet. hic paulisper swelling with its first horns 
manēbē. et Venerem . . . destinat marks him 
Quintus in ripà sedet; aquam spectat in lacünam désilientem out for both love and battles = battles 
caprosque in umbra ilicis iacentes dum haedi in gramine lüdunt. of love (goats were notoriously 
amoenitāte loci excitātus, hoc carmen componit: lustful) 
4 ; i ^ inficiet will stain; rubró red 
E 6 fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, > w: à ais j: Ads 
XU TER 2 SC lascivi suboles gregis the child of the 
dulci digne mero nón sine floribus, 
WAT 3 playful herd 
cras donaberis haedo, : 
Im R R tē...tū...tū Horace invokes the 
cui frons turgida cornibus 
spring 
primis et Venerem et proelia destinat; flagrantis . . . Caniculae the cruel 
20 früstrà: nam gelidos inficiet tibi hour of of the burning Dogstar (the 
rubro sanguine rivos Dogstar rose in late July) 
lascivi suboles gregis. nescit tangere knows not how to 
x : E touch = t touch 
tē flagrantis atrox hóra Caniculae cerise rig 
: Ss A amabile welcome to 
nescit tangere, tü frigus amabile a ' 
EY E K fessis vómere worn out by (tired 
25 fessis vomere tauris 
n M D from) the plough 
praebes et pecori vago. x ` 
pecori vagó the wandering herd 
Dës nobilium tū quoque fontium, nóbilium . . . fontium (one of) the 
mé dicente cavis impositam ilicem famous springs 
saxis, unde loquacés loquacés chattering 
30 lymphae désiliunt tuae. lymphae water(s) 
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1 Describe in your own words the scene Quintus is watching as 
he composes this poem. 

2 What offerings will the spring be given at tomorrow 's festival? 

3 friistra: what is the effect of this word in this position? 

4 The water is described as splendidior vitro (line 15); what is 

going to happen to it tomorrow? 

What seems to be Horace's attitude to the kid? 

Why was the shade amābile to oxen and herds? 

Horace says the fons Bandusiae will become one of the 

famous springs (like Castalia, for instance); how will this come 

about? 

8 What do you think the poem is about apart from the spring 
itself? Is it simply a descriptive nature poem or has it some 
other dimensions? 


MOON o UA 


HOUSES 


We have already taken you to an insula, one of those squalid, 
overcrowded blocks of flats where most people had to live in 
Roman cities. Not surprisingly, the rich lived in very different 
surroundings. 

The wealthy Roman's town house became a by-word for 
luxury, but to begin with its design had been based on the first 
Roman dwellings. These were humble one-roomed huts with a 
hole in the middle of the roof to let in the light and let out the 
smoke. The chief room of the later houses was called the atrium, 
the black (i.e. sooty) room. 

In earlier days the atrium was the centre of a family's life. Here 
they ate, and the women spun and did their weaving. Here the 
family strong-box stood, and the /ardrium, the home of the 
household gods. The atrium roof sloped downwards and inwards 
to a rectangular hole (the compluvium). There was a pool (the 
impluvium) beneath this to catch the rain and supply the household 
with water. The room would be pleasantly shady and cool. When 
darkness fell, it was lit by oil lamps, often on tall bronze stands. 
Charcoal braziers of bronze, iron or terracotta provided the heat 
when necessary. 

This simple form of house developed into the slightly more 
elaborate arrangement shown in the House of Sallust at Pompeii 
(see Plan 1). No two Roman houses were quite the same, but this 
one is fairly characteristic of its time. Soon, however, the spread of 
Greek ideas transformed the Italian house. A whole new section 
was added at the back. This consisted of a pillared courtyard (the 
peristylium) enclosing a garden and surrounded by further rooms. 
Olives, lemons, pomegranates, walnuts, chestnuts and vines, as 
well as large trees and vegetables, grew in the garden, which 
contained impressive statues (see Plan 2 for a house of this kind). 


CHAPTER 46 


A peristylium 


There was also the tablinum, a kind of reception room or study for 
the master of the house between the atrium and the peristylium. 

The peristylium area came to be the private part of the house 
and the statues of the gods moved back here with the family. The 
dtrium became comparatively unimportant and in some country 
houses ceased to exist altogether. 

The outside of Roman houses tended to be dull, even 
forbidding, since they did not look outwards onto the street but 
inwards onto their beautiful gardens. But the standard of interior 
decoration was extremely high, with fine frescoes, stucco and 
mosaics. (Plan 3 brings together all the usual features of the layout 
of a Roman house.) 

The Romans had a deep love of landscape. The country villas 
of the extremely rich would break away from the normal pattern, 
with terraces and garden rooms designed to face outwards towards 
the view. The seaside pleasure villas around the Bay of Naples, the 
playground of the rich, were elaborately and extravagantly built to 
take full advantage of their 
situation. The luxury villas of the 
very wealthy, with their beautiful 
gardens and breathtaking views, 
were delightful and relaxing. A 
substantial villa has been 
excavated which may have been 
Horace's. It had twelve rooms, 
including a hall, two dining- 
rooms and a bath with a 
hypocaust (underground heating 
system). The walls still stand up 
to two feet high in places. It had a 
walled garden, covering about 
half an acre, which had a pool in 
the middle and a colonnade round 
the sides. The estate supported 


A reconstruction of a luxury villa 
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five families and the farm was worked by eight slaves under the 
supervision of a farm manager (vilicus). There is a spring which 
can be identified with the fons Bandusiae, and a stream. 

Most country villas, however, were working farms. When the 
owner visited from the city, he would have to fit in as well as he 
could. The villa rüstica at Boscoreale is characteristic of such 
buildings (see Plan 4). Here there were wine and oil presses and a 
threshing floor. The wine was taken from the presses to ferment in 
great vats (3 on the plan) which were open to the sun and air. 


What room is there in the villa rüstica which you would expect 
to find in a normal house but cannot in our plans? 


Discuss some of the differences between the ways the very rich 
and the very poor lived in Italy. How far has the situation 
changed in the modern world? There is no need to limit the 
discussion to Italy. 


ES 
1. House of Sallust, second century BC 


(Note the course for the water piping) 
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Chapter 47 Actium 


‘Venus, mother of Aeneas, presenting him with arms forged by Vulcan’, Nicholas Poussin 


Vocabulary 47 


verbs nouns 
accüsó, accüsare I accuse clementia, -ae, f. mercy, clemency 
collocē, collocare I place, position morbus, -i, m. disease 
equitó, equitare I ride (a horse) odium, -i, n. hatred 
putó, putare I think classis, classis, f. fleet 
obsideo, obsidere, obsédi, fames, famis, f. hunger 

obsessum I besiege mulier, mulieris, f. woman 
coónfugio, confugere, scelus, sceleris, n. — crime 

cónfügi I flee for refuge fluctus, -üs, m. wave 

kurtīni ij ma I thro preposition 

um W across ] 

dominor, dominari, Sdt hi ny Sume honen, 

dominatus sum + dat. I am master of, I dr 

control adverb | 

conjunction olim once (in the past); some 
autem but time (in the future) 
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Actium 


Actium 


dum Quintus in fundó Sabino quiescit, rēspūblica in bellum civile 
iterum rapiēbātur. Octāviānus Antēniusgue, cum alter alterum 
scelerum accūsāret gravissimórum, plüs odii inter sé in dies 
concipiébant. tandem Octāviānus ad bellum aperté sé parāvit. tēta 
Italia in verba eius iurāvit atque eum ducem belli poposcit. ei 
senatores qui Antonio favébant Roma égressi ad Antonium 
confügerunt. 

Antonius autem Octāviam, quam iamdüdum Romam remiserat, 
repudiavit et Cleopatram uxorem suam esse pronüntiavit. quae 
cum cognovissent senatores, statim bellum Cleopatrae indixérunt. 

Antonius sine mora plūrimās copias collectās ad Graeciam 
düxit ut Octāviānē occurreret. Octavianus autem, Maecēnāte 
Rómae relicto qui Italiam administraret, Brundisium profectus est 
cum Agrippa, qui optimus erat ducum suorum. cum cēpiās trans 
mare in Graeciam trāiēcisset, castra apud Actium collocāvit haud 
procul ab Antónii castris. 


Agrippa, proelió cum Antónii classe commisso, hostēs ita vicit 
ut mari dominārētur. Antonius, cum milites eius terrà marique 
obsessi et famë et morbó morerentur, tandem erumpere coactus 
est. legionibus ūndēvīgintī in litore relictis ut castra defenderent, 
classem ē portū düxit, Cleopatra sequente. 

quattuor diés tantae tempestātēs erant ut proelium committere 
nón possent. quintó dié, cum mare esset tranquillum, classis 
utraque ad proelium prodiit. diū aequé Marte pugnabant, cum 
subitó Cleopatra nāvem suam vertit classemque Aegyptiam in 
fugam düxit. quae cum vidisset, Antonius gubernatori suð 


cum since; alter alterum the one the 
other, i.e. each other 

concipiébant harboured, felt 

in verba eius iuravit swore 
allegiance to him 


repudiavit divorced 


indixérunt declared 


trāiēcisset had taken across, 
transported 


mm 


érumpere to break out 
ūndēvīgintī nineteen 


aequó Marte on equal terms 


gubernātērī helmsman 
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imperāvit ut réginam sequeretur. tanto amore Cleopatrae ardebat ut 
honórem suum salütemque suorum minoris aestimaret quam ūnam 
mulierem. 

dum Antonius cum Cleopatra fugit, classis eius copiaeque 
pedestres, cum à duce deserti essent, fortiter tamen hostibus 
restiterunt; sed tandem spe déposita Octaviano se dediderunt. ille 
captivos hümane tractavit. putābat enim neque Antonium nec 
Cleopātram sibi diütius resistere posse; sé totum orbem terrārum 
iam regere. clémentiam igitur praebuit ita ut omnés qui sé 
dédiderant liberatos in exercitum suum acceperit. 


Responde Latine 


1 cür rēspūblica in bellum civile iterum labébatur? 
2 clr senatores bellum Cleopātrae indixérunt? 

3 cür Antonius à proelio fügit? 

4 quómodo Octavianus captivos tractavit? 


Vergilius Actium proelium describit 


With the help of your teacher read, understand and translate the 
following passage 


hoc proelium, quo fatum imperii ROmani décrétum est, Vergilius in 
Aenéide sic déscribit: 


The scene is represented on a magic shield, which Vulcan had 
made for Aeneas; around this shield was engraved a series of 
scenes foreshowing the history of Rome, and in the centre the 
battle of Actium, which decided the fate of the Roman empire. 


in medio classes aerātās, Actia bella, 
cernere erat, totumque instrücto Marte videres 
fervere Leucaten auroque effulgere fluctüs. 
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A Roman warship from Actium 


salütem suórum the safety of his men 
minoris aestimaret valued less 


copiae pedestres land forces 
cum although 


hūmānē tractāvit treated humanely 


Gods fight alongside Roman 
soldiers in a sea battle 


décrétum est was decided 


classes aerātās the bronze-beaked 
fleets (ancient warships had a bronze 
beak at the bows, which was used for 
ramming) 


Actium 


hinc Augustus agens Italēs in proelia Caesar 

cum patribus populoque, penatibus et magnis dis, 
stāns celsà in puppi . . . 

parte alià ventis et dis Agrippa secundis 

arduus agmen agens .. . 

hinc ope barbaricā variisque Antonius armis 
Aegyptum viresque Orientis et ultima secum 
Bactra vehit, sequiturque (nefas) Aegyptia coniünx. 
tind omnés ruere . . . 


Here is Cecil Day Lewis' translation of the passage: 


Centrally were displayed two fleets of bronze, engaged in 

The battle of Actium; all about Cape Leucas you saw 

Brisk movement of naval formations; the sea was a blaze of 
gold. 

On one side Augustus Caesar, high on the poop, is leading 

The Italians into battle, the Senate and People with him, 

His home-gods and the great gods. 

Elsewhere in the scene is Agrippa — the gods and the winds 
fight for him — 

Prominent, leading his column... 

On the other side, with barbaric wealth and motley equipment, 

Is Antony ... 

Egypt, the powers of the Orient and uttermost Bactra 

Sail with him; also — a shameful thing — his Egyptian wife. 

The fleets are converging at full speed. 


How does Virgil convey the impression that this battle was the 


culmination of a righteous war in which Rome defeated the forces 
of barbarism? 


DIVORCE 


cernere erat it was possible to see 

totum . . . Leucātēn Leucate is the 
promontory to the south of Actium; 
Vergil means the whole sea round 
Actium 

instrüctó Marte with warships in 
formation (literally *with Mars 
(= war) drawn up’) 

videres you might see 

fervere seething (literally ‘to seethe") 

effulgere gleaming 

hinc on this side 

Augustus . .. Caesar Octavian, who 
later took the name Augustus 

cum patribus with the fathers of the 
state, i.e, the senators 

penatibus et magnis dis (= deis) the 
native gods of Rome and the great 
(Olympian) gods 

celsà in puppi on the high poop 

arduus high, i.e. he stands out 
prominently 

agmen agens leading his line (of 
ships) 

hinc on that side 

ope barbaricā with barbarian help, 
i.e. with the help of barbarians 

Aegyptum . . . vehit carries 
(= brings) Egypt (= Egyptian forces) 

vires Orientis the strength of the East 

ultima . . . Bactra Bactra is modern 
Afghanistan; it represents the Far East 

(nefas) what wickedness! 

ünà ... ruere are rushing together 


Antony's divorce of Octavia had shattering historical consequences 
but was nothing very exceptional in the Roman world. In Horace's 
lifetime we frequently hear of senators who have married three or 
four times, and women might have children by a succession of 
husbands. One Vistilla had six different sons and one daughter by 
six different fathers. (Four of the sons became consuls while the 
daughter married an emperor.) At the age of fifty-seven Cicero 
threw aside Terentia, his wife of twenty-three years, in order to 
rebuild his finances by marrying the young and rich Publia. 
Terentia bore this with apparent equanimity. She married again 
twice and died aged more than a hundred. 

Just as it was extremely easy to get married — to live together as 
man and wife was enough and you did not have to go through the 
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elaborate wedding ceremony by which Horatia 
married Decimus (see Part II, chapter 30) — so it 
was very straightforward to get divorced. You 
could leave your partner without discussion or 
consent. It may have been conventional — and 
prudent — to give reasons for doing so but there 
was no legal necessity. When Caesar divorced 
his wife merely because Publius Clodius had 
disguised himself as a woman to participate in a 
religious gathering — the Bona Dea festival, at 
which she was present — he simply proclaimed, 
'Caesar's wife must be above suspicion.’ Earlier 
noblemen had divorced their wives for such 
frivolous reasons as being seen with a 
freedwoman, attending the games and even for 
appearing in public uncovered. 

As for possessions, there was no such thing 
as joint marital property. If a wife was under the 
manus of her husband (manus = the power and 
protection of a male), everything she had was — 
his. But most wives had exclusive rights to their own property, A Roman wedding scene 
though they normally had to have a male tūtor (= guardian) to see 
to any legal contract that had to be made. By custom the wife 
would bring a dowry to her husband, but this normally had to be 
returned in the case of divorce. These factors might have led 
husbands to think twice about treating their wives too harshly. 

In many ways women were disadvantaged in the Roman world. 

Yet no Roman woman — or man — found themselves under 
religious or legal constraints to remain together. Traumatic and 
costly divorce cases in the courts were not necessary. The financial 
issues were crystal clear. And there were no painful conflicts over 
custody of the children, who were automatically under their 
father’s control. A woman could simply walk out of her marriage. 

Yet, as we have seen, it was equally easy for her husband to tell 
her to go: uxor, vade fords (‘wife, leave the house’). If he did so, 
she would have to leave behind her marriage and her children. 

Even so, the Romans, with their remarkable ability for double- 
think, professed the ideal of fidelity and life-long commitment and, 
as inscriptions prove to us, many marriages did last till death. 


Would you have preferred to have been a wife (or a husband) in 
the Roman world or today? 


"If you were to find your wife in the act of adultery, you could 
freely kill her without a trial, whereas if you were to commit 
adultery, she would not dare lift a finger against you, nor 
would it be right.' What do you think of this statement, 
addressed to Roman men? 
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Cleopatra, verita nē in manüs Octaviani incideret, mortem sibi conscivit (inflicted). 


Vocabulary 48 
verbs 
lated, latere, latui I lie hidden 
comprehendó, comprehendere, comprehendi, comprehensum I seize 
dēmittē, demittere, démisi, dēmissum I send down, let down 
irāscor, irasci, īrātus sum + dāt, I become angry 
suspicor, suspicari, suspicatus sum I suspect 
nouns adjective 
dolus, -i, m: trick captivus, -a, -um captive 
triumphus, -i, m. triumph 
venenum, -Ī, n. poison 
aduléscens, adulescentis, m. young man 
carcer, carceris, m. prison 
dedecus, dédecoris, n. disgrace 
serpens, serpentis, m. serpent 
turris, turris, f. tower 
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Bellum Alexandrinum 


Octāviānus, postquam Antonius cum Cleopatra in Aegyptum fügit, 
eos lentissimé per Orientem secütus est. proximó annó dum classis 
Alexandriam nāvigat, ipse exercitum per Syriam düxit in 
Aegyptum. Antonius adeo déspérabat ut non conàtus sit Octaviano 
resistere Aegyptum ingredienti. proelia prope Alexandriam terra 
marique commissa sunt. Antonii classis medio in proelid ad 
Octavianum trānsfūgit; in terrà exercitus eius facile victus est. 

tum démum Antonius timēbat nē, si in manüs hostium caderet, 
captivus Rómam dūcerētur. armigeró *utinam moriar' inquit 
‘antequam tale dédecus patiar. sed vereor né Cleopatra ab hostibus 
capiatur. ad urbem festīnēmus.” Alexandriam regress6 ei nūntiātum 
est Cleopátram mortuam esse sua mani. quibus auditis armigero 
suð imperāvit ut sé occideret. ille autem, adulescens fidelis, gladio 
strict nón Antonium sed sé ipsum occidit. Antonius aduléscentem 
intuitus in terrà iacentem, ‘bene fécisti,’ inquit; exemplum mihi 
praebuisti. utinam né ignavior sim quam ti.’ quo dictó gladium 
suum strictum in ventrem pepulit. 

ad terram cecidit graviter vulneratus sed nondum mortuus. dum 
ibi iacet, accurrit Cleopatrae scriba nüntiavitque reginam adhüc 
vivere. quo cognito, Antonius militibus imperavit ut sé ad 
Cleopatram ferrent. illa in altà turre sé inclüserat, quam relinquere 
nolebat, verita né Octaviano prēderētur. cum milites eO advēnissent 
Antonium ferentēs, servos iussit fūnēs dé fenestra demittere 
Antoniumque ad sé tollere. sic Antonius in gremio Cleopatrae 
mortuus est. 

eo ipsē tempore nüntius advenit ab Octaviano missus qui 
Cleopatrae persuāderet ut turre relictà sé dederet. promisit 
Octāviānus sé ea üsürum esse summā hūmānitāte. illa autem ei non 
credidit nec voluit turrem relinquere. timebat enim né Octavianus 
vellet sé captivam per vias Romae dücere, cum triumphum ageret; 
quod dedecus ferre nón poterat. 


Responde Latine 


1 cum Antónius in proelio victus esset, quid timébat? 

2 cum Antónius armigeró imperāvisset ut sé occideret, quid 
fēcit ille? 

Antonio vulnerātē, quid nūntiāvit scriba Cleopatrae? 
quomodo Antonius ad Cleopatram làtus est? 

cir nólébat Cleopatra turrem relinquere? 


new 


Mors Cleopātrae 


Translate the first two paragraphs of the following passage; study 
the verse with the help of your teacher 


Octāviānus, cum urbem Alexandriam cēpisset, iterum conātus est 
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trānsfūgit deserted 
tum démum then at last 


ei nūntiātum est it was announced to 
him 

armigeró his armour bearer 

gladiē stricto his sword having been 
drawn 

ignāvior more cowardly 

ventrem his belly 


scriba secretary 


fünés ropes; fenestra window 
in gremio in the lap 


qui . . . persuaderet to persuade 


hūmānitāte kindness, humanity 


Bellum Alexandrinum 


Cleopatrae persuādēre ut sé dēderet. cum Cleopatra noluisset 
turrem relinquere, doló eam cépit. nam dum Cleopatra cum nüntió ` doló by a trick 
ab Octāviāno missē colloquitur, duós homines misit qui in turrem 
5  ascenderent; qui scala ad turrem admotà per fenestram perrüpérunt scala ladder; fenestram window 
Cleopatramque comprehendérunt. 
Octāviānus Cleopātram captam summā dīligentiā custodiebat 
veritus nē sé occideret. illa tamen viam mortis invenit. senex viam mortis a way to death 
quidam carcerem ingressus custódés rogāvit ut sé ad reginam 
|0 admitterent; dixit sé donum aliquod Cleopatrae dare velle; eis 
ostendit calathum ficis plénum iussitque eos ficos gustare. illi, nihil ` calathum basket; ficis figs 
suspicati, senem ad réginam admīsērunt. Cleopatra dónó acceptó gustāre to taste 
senem dimisit. 


cum sóla esset, calathum diligenter inspexit; sub ficis latebant 
duo parvi serpentes. omnibus praeter duos ancillas fideles dimissis, ^ praeter (+ acc.) except 


vestimenta pulcherrima induit omniaque insignia regalia. deinde ancillās servants 
js Serpentés ē calathó sublātēs ad pectora applicuit. venēnum in insignia rēgālia royal insignia 
corpus celeriter imbibit. sic mortua est ultima regina Aegypti, applicuit applied to 


mulier et forma pulcherrimā et animē superbo. imbibit imbibed, absorbed 


Horace wrote an ode on the death of Cleopatra which begins as a 
song of triumph in which he calls his fellow Romans to drink and 


feast in celebration; but it ends in the following lines, expressing quae i.e. Cleopatra 

admiration for her pride and courage generūsius more nobly 
muliebriter like a woman 

...Qquae generūsius expāvit feared, trembled at 


perīre guaerēns nec muliebriter ēnsem sword; latentēs hidden, secret 


expāvit ēnsem nec latentēs 
classe citā reparāvit Gras; 


ausa et iacentem vīsere rēgiam 
vultū serēnē, fortis et asperās 
tractāre serpentēs, ut ātrum 


corpore combiberet venēnum, 


citā swift; reparāvit sought, fled to 

ausa supply est; et even 

rēgiam her palace 

fortis . . . tractare brave to handle, 
i.e. she had the courage to handle 

ātrum black; asperas savage 

combiberet drank down 
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dēlīberātā morte ferēcior, dēlīberātā morte ferocior fiercer as 
saevīs Liburnīs scīlicet invidēns she had planned her death 
privata dēdūcī superbē saevis Liburnis ...invidēns... 


nón humilis mulier triumpho. dédüci begrudging the fierce 
Liburnian galleys that she should be 
led (the swift Liburnian galleys had 
been responsible for Octavian's 
victory at Actium; Cleopatra did not 
intend that they should have the 
additional satisfaction of capturing 
her so that she would form part of 
Octavian's triumphal procession) 

scilicet surely 

privata deprived (of her status as a 
queen) 

nón humilis not humble = extremely 


CLEOPATRA proud 


A coin commemorating the 
capture of Egypt by Octavian 


Cleopatra was born in 69 Bc. She was to be the last ruler of Egypt 
descended from Alexander's general Ptolemy. She was lively, 
charming, intelligent, civilized and a brilliant linguist. Such a 
combination of qualities proved irresistible. 

When she was fourteen, her elder sister seized the throne of 
Egypt from her father. The Roman army regained it for him, the 
sister was executed and Cleopatra was now joint heir to the 
kingdom. When she was seventeen, her father died and she 
succeeded to his throne together with her brother Ptolemy, who 
was only ten. They were forced to marry, following their family's 
custom, but they heartily detested each other. Cleopatra's brother's 
supporters drove her out of Egypt three years later. 

She fled to Syria, gathered an army and returned to Egypt to 
regain her kingdom. Ptolemy's advisers made a bid for the good 
will of Julius Caesar, but when Caesar arrived in Alexandria, he 
quarrelled with them. He soon found himself besieged in the 
palace by the angry mob. Meanwhile Cleopatra, who wished to put 
her case to him in person, had herself smuggled to him rolled up in 
a carpet. Caesar was captivated by the enchanting queen who 
crawled from the bundle at his feet. They became lovers, he gave 
her back the throne of Egypt, and before long she bore him a child, 
known as Caesarion. 

The next year (46 BC) Caesar, now back in Rome, summoned 
Cleopatra and Caesarion to the city and installed them in a villa 
near the Tiber. He went so far as to have a golden statue of her set 
up in the temple of Venus. But he did not divorce his wife, and 
when he was assassinated in 44 Bc, Cleopatra found herself 
without a friend in Rome. She returned to Egypt. 

Then in 41 Bc Mark Antony called her to meet him at Tarsus (in 
Cilicia in modern Turkey). It was a fateful occasion, and 
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Shakespeare describes the magic of Cleopatra as she arrived on 
her elaborate barge: 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Burn'd on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar'd all description; she did lie 

In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue —, 
O'er-picturing that Venus where we see 

The fancy outwork nature. 


Once again Cleopatra must have felt herself close to real 
political power. She soon became Antony's mistress and 
they passed the winter in a round of wild parties and live 
ly pranks. She bore him twins, but it is impossible to say 
how deep their feelings were for each other at this stage. 
As we have seen, Antony returned to Italy in 40 Bc and 
married Octavian's sister. Cleopatra did not see him again 
for nearly four years. 

However, in 37 Bc Antony abandoned Octavia and 
renewed his affair with Cleopatra. He was certainly now 
passionately in love with her. They conducted a marriage 
ceremony — which had no validity under Roman law — and 
soon had a third child. 

Antony, under the spell of Cleopatra, declared her and 
her son by Caesar not only rulers of Egypt and Cyprus but 
‘Queen of Queens’ and ‘King of Kings’. This may not have 
meant very much, but Octavian was quick to seize on such 
un-Roman acts as useful propaganda. Antony, he declared, iid 
was 'bewitched by that accursed Egyptian' and wanted to Cleopatra 
move the capital of the empire from Rome to Alexandria. 

Public opinion in Italy rallied behind Octavian and late in 32 BC 
he declared war on Cleopatra. You have read the rest of the story 
earlier in Latin. Cleopatra died on 10 August at the age of thirty- 
nine. Octavian killed Caesarion. It was not safe to allow a possible 
rival to live. 


It.has been said that if Cleopatra's nose had been shorter, the 
whole history of the world would have been different. 
What do you think this means? 


Many people have thought that Antony threw away supreme 
power over the Roman world because of his love for Cleopatra. 
If this is true, do you feel that he made the right choice? 
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Caesar Augustus 


Augustus as priest 


Vocabulary 49 
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Antónió et Cleopatra mortuis, Octaviano placuit in Oriente morari 
ut rēs ibi componeret. nisi haec fecisset, sine dubio bella 
redintegrata essent. próvinciàs igitur imperii Romani praesidiis 
validis confirmàvit; foedera cum regibus finitimis fécit, nē bella in 
finibus imperii fierent. tandem, omnibus rébus compositis, ei licuit 
Rómam redire. 

senátus populusque eum summo gaudio summisque honoribus 
accēpērunt. omnés crēdēbant bella confecta esse neque umquam 
posteā civés cum civibus pugnatiirds esse. multi dicebant, ‘hic vir, 
alter Romulus, Rómam dē integrē condidit; hic solus imperium 
nostrum servavit; nds oportet eum quasi deum colere.' 

illo tempore Octāviānus, si rēx fieri voluisset, facile hoc 
assecütus esset; sed sciēbat nomen régis populo Rómàno odió esse; 
‘régés plūrimēs abhinc annós expulimus,' inquit; ‘nön nunc nds 
oportet régés restituere.' cum omnium rérum iam potitus esset, 
dixit tamen in senātū sé velle rempüblicam restituere populoque 
lībertātem reddere. multis post annis, cum aetāte provectus 
moritürus esset, testamentum ēdidit, in quó haec verba scripsit: ‘in 
cónsulátü sextó et septimē, postquam bella civilia exstinxeram, per 
cónsénsum üniversorum potitus omnium rérum, rempüblicam ex 
mea potestāte in senātūs populique Rómáàni arbitrium transtuli.’ 

senātērēs ei plūrimās grātiās égerunt sed eum ērāvērunt nē 
reīpūblicae dēesset nēve imperium dēpēneret. plūribus honēribus 
eum onerāvērunt; inter alia cēnsuērunt ut nómine Augusto 
appellāretur; quod nómen adeó eum dēlectāvit ut ex ed tempore sé 


Caesar Augustus 


redintegrata essent would have been 
renewed 
finitimis neighbouring 


dé integr afresh 


assecütus esset would have attained 
this; odió esse was hateful to 

potitus esset (+ gen.) had won control 
of 

aetate próvectus advanced in age 

testamentum édidit published a will 

cūnsulātū sextó et septimo 28/27 Bc 

exstinxeram I had extinguished, 
ended 

arbitrium control 

oneravérunt burdened him, heaped 
on him 

cénsuérunt voted 
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appellāret Caesarem Augustum. tandem precibus senatorum cessit ^ precibus... cessit gave in to the 
imperiumque accépit quó plérasque próvincias administrāret. prayers of 
numquam tamen sé imperatorem appellabat sed principem. imperium a command 
verbis igitur rempüblicam restituit, re vērā omnibus auctēritāte imperātūrem emperor 
adeo praestabat ut potentiam semper augeret. plürimi civium hunc ` principem leading citizen 
statum rérum libenter accēpērunt; bellorum enim omnēs taeduit et ^  praestübat (+ dat.) he excelled 
verébantur né, nisi inus Romam regeret, bella civilia iterum 
fierent. si quis nobilium potentiam eius aegré tulit, aut tacēbat, aut,  aegrē tulit could not bear 
si tacére nón potuit, in exsilium recedere ei licuit. 
sed quamquam, bellis civilibus exstinctis, pacem populo 
Romānē reddiderat, Augustó ipsi nec pace neque otio iti licuit. 
nam bella multis cum gentibus externis suscipere necesse erat. externis foreign 
ultra fines imperii Romānī habitābant gentés barbarae quae 
provinciis semper mīnābantur. sensit imperium ROmanum 
numquam tütum fore, nisi fines ad flumina Rhénum Dànuviumque fore = futūrum esse 
prótulisset. ut haec efficeret, multos annos aut ipse aut alii duces Rhénum the Rhine 
mīlitābant multāsgue gentés imperio Romano adiecit. Danuvium the Danube 
poétae semper canébant Augustum et mare trānsitūrum esse ut 
gentes Britanniae vinceret et exercitum in Parthos ductürum esse, 
né cladem à Crass6 acceptam relinqueret inultam. Augusto autem inultam unavenged 
non placuit haec facere. numquam desiit pacem petere neque üllum 
bellum iniit nisi pugnāre necesse erat. in Oriente foedus cum 


Parthis fécit. nüllam cladem accepit nisi, cum senex esset, in nisi except 
Germania, ubi trés legiones duce Vārē in insidias lapsae omnino 
deletae sunt. hanc cladem semper maerebat Augustus, qui in maerébat mourned 


somno, ut dicunt, saepe clamabat, ‘6 Vare, legiones redde! 


Responde Latine 


1 cir Octāviānus in Oriente tam diü morātus est? 

2 cum tandem Rómam rediisset Octavianus, quomodo 
à senātū populoque acceptus est? 

3 cum Octāviānus potentiam suam semper augeret, 
quómodo civés hunc statum rérum accipiebant? 

4 cüripsi August6 nón licuit pace üti? 

5 cür nólébat Augustus bellum in Britannos Parthosque 
inferre? 


Vergilius Augustum laudat 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and = 
study the verse passages with the help of your teacher The breastplate of Augustus 


eloquentiam studiaque liberalia Augustum à prima aetāte exercére studia līberālia liberal studies 
iuvābat. non modo et litteris studuit et ipse poemata scripsit, sed 

etiam poētās semper fovebat, in primis Vergilium, quem in numero ` fovébat encouraged 
amicorum intimórum habebat; credebat enim Vergilium sé 

adiuvare posse, si novum statum rérum in carminibus laudaret. 
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Vergilius autem putābat omnes bonos oportere Augustum laudare, 
quod pacem Italiae tandem reddidisset; viderat enim rempüblicam 
bellis continuis laceratam, viderat fas atque nefas versum, viderat 
imperium ROmanum paene in exitium adductum. sic scripserat 
cum bellum civile adhüc saeviret: 


. . . fas versum atque nefas: tot bella per orbem, 
tam multae scelerum facies, non üllus aratro 
dignus honós, squalent abductis arva colonis, 
et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem 

.. . Saevit t6t6 Mars impius orbe . . . 


nunc Vergilius crēdēbat Augustum solum pacem conservare 
posse. in Aenéidos primo libro, Iuppiter, cum fatorum arcana 
Veneri aperit, dicit Augustum ēlim saeculum aureum gentibus 
lātūrum esse pàcemque tótum per orbem terrarum restitütürum: 


nāscētur pulchrā Trdianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris . . . 
aspera tum positis mitéscent saecula bellis: 
dīrae... 
claudentur Bellī portae; Furor impius intus 
saeva sedēns super arma... 

... fremet horridus Gre cruento. 


CAESAR AUGUSTUS 


When Octavian returned from the East in 29 Bc the undisputed 
master of the Roman world, he stopped at Atella near Naples on 
his way to Rome. It was here that Virgil read him the four books of 
the Georgics, with Maecenas taking over when his voice gave out. 

In the great passage from the first book of this poem (we have 
quoted from it above), Virgil lamented the decades of civil strife 
which you have read so much of in this course. Warfare had taken 
the farmers from the land and made them soldiers, straightening 
their scythes into hard swords and choking the abandoned fields 
with weeds. Right and wrong were turned upside down and 
countless wars tore the world apart. Evil was everywhere rampant 
and impious Mars raged throughout the world. It was as if a driver 
had lost control of his horses and his chariot was hurtling him 
along to destruction. 

Virgil here captures the desperation felt by his generation in 
these years of apparently endless slaughter of Roman by Roman. 
He brilliantly conveys the impression of a world on the brink of 
chaos. By the time he read these lines to Octavian, the Gates of 
War in the temple of Janus had been closed for the first time in 
more than two hundred years. Peace had now been established 
throughout the empire. To Virgil and his contemporaries it must 
have seemed almost too good to be true. 


laceratam torn to pieces 

versum turned upside down 

faciés faces, types 

aratré for the plough 

squalent are squalid, unkempt 

arva (n. pl.) fields 

curvae . . . faleés curved sickles 

cónflantur are beaten 

rigidum . .. in ēnsem into unbending 
sword(s) 

Aenéidos of the Aeneid 

arcána (n. pl.) secrets 

Caesar = Augustus (the Julian family, 
to which Augustus belonged through 
his adoption by Julius Caesar, 
claimed descent from Iulus, the son 
of Aeneas; and so ‘he will be born a 
Trojan from a noble ancestry") 

imperium . . . astris (born) to bound 
his empire by the Ocean, his glory by 
the stars 

aspera . . . saecula the rough 

generations = the generations of 
violence 

positis laid aside 

mitéscent will grow gentle 

dirae . . . Belli portae the gates of the 
temple of Janus were closed only 
when there was peace throughout the 
Roman empire; Augustus closed 
them in 29 Bc, signifying the 
beginning of an era of peace 

fremet shall growl; cruenté bloody 
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Soon the senate voted Octavian the name of Augustus (which 
means ‘worthy of honour and reverence’). In 17 Bc Horace wrote 
his Carmen Saeculare, ushering in a new Golden Age. Eight years 
later the Ara Pacis (the Altar of Peace) was dedicated on the banks 
of the Tiber. This magnificent sculptured monument shows not 
only the people of Italy with the family of Augustus in solemn 
procession, but also the Italian countryside restored to fertility in a 
new era. A contemporary poet called Ovid wrote: 


My poem leads us to the Altar of Peace... 
Peace, be present, your hair elegantly bound with the garland of Actium: 
remain in gentleness throughout the world. 
Let us have no enemies: we shall gladly do without a reason for a triumph. 
You, Peace, will bring our generals greater glory than war. 
Let soldiers carry arms only to keep arms in check, 
and let the savage trumpet never be blown except in ceremonies. 
Let the ends of the earth shudder in fear of the descendants of Aeneas; 
if any land does not fear Rome very much, then let it love her. 
Priests, add incense to the flames on the Altar of Peace 
and let the white victim fall, its forehead stained with blood; 
and ask the gods, who are eager to grant pious prayers, 
to make the house which guarantees peace, last in peace for ever. 


The celebration is sincere. But Rome was no longer a republic. 
Augustus was called not réx but princeps (‘leading citizen’). 
However, total power lay in his hands and in his hands alone; and a 
dynasty had been established (‘the house which guarantees peace’). 
A hundred years later Tacitus, the greatest of the Roman historians, 
wrote: 


Augustus and Rome 


The state had been completely transformed. There was no 
trace anywhere of the old free Roman character. 

Equality no longer meant anything. Everyone was 
at the emperor’s beck and call. 


vtroete 
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Augustus Quintum in amicitiam suam 
accipit 


Livia ipsa sua manü lànam faciebat; numquam deerat in officia matronae Romanae perficiendo. 


Vocabulary 50 


verbs adjectives 
désideró, désiderare I miss, long for maestus, -a, -um sad 
mūtē, mütare I change modestus, -a, -um moderate, modest 
miror, mirári, miratus sum 1 wonder at, praesens, praesentis present 
admire similis, simile like 
nouns 
causa + gen. for the sake of 
scriba, -ae, m. secretary 
desiderium, -i, n. longing 
Augustus Quintum in amicitiam suam accipit A Roman secretary 


Maecēnās Vergiliusque Quintum Augusto commendāverant; mox 
ille quoque in numerum amicorum principis receptus est, qui adeo 
eum diligébat ut eum scribam suum facere vellet. epistolam enim 


ad Maecēnātem scripsit in quà haec dicit: *anteā ipse sufficiēbam sufficiēbam scrībendē I was 
scribendo epistolas ad amicos: nunc occupatissimus et infirmus sufficient for writing = I was capable 
Horatium nostrum à té cupio abdücere. veniet ergo et nos in of writing 


epistolas scribendo adiuvābit.” 
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— I A U A IOS, 


Maecēnās Quinto arcessito dixit quid vellet Augustus. ‘tē 
oportet' inquit ‘principi parére, sed nón credo haec tibi placitüra 
esse.’ ille gaudébat principem ade6 sibi confidere tantumque 
honorem sibi obtulisse, sed praesentem cursum vitae mūtāre nēluit. 
cum Maecēnātis verba audisset, ‘care amīce,' inquit, ‘si principi 
pāream, nón satis otii habeam ad carmina componendum, neque 
possim fundum revisere meditandi causa. nolim igitur haec facere.’ 

ille *noli té vexāre,' inquit; ‘fortis esto. dic ei tē tanto honore 
indignum esse; dic tē nón satis valére ut tantum opus suscipiās. 
SCHO eum virum prüdentem esse et hümànum; rem intelleget; nón 
tibi irascétur.’ 

Quintus igitur principi respondit sicut Maecenas monuerat. ille 
excūsātionem eius aequó animo accēpit neque desiit eum in 
numero amicorum habere. 

Quintus ad palātium saepe ibat carmina Augustó atque uxori 
eius Liviae recitandi causa. mirabatur quam modesté viverent. 
Livia exemplum máàtrónae Rómüànae praebuit. mulier erat casta 
viroque fīdēlis, formā insigni et ingenio acütó; neque déerat in 
officia matronae Rómànae perficiendē; familiam ipsa regēbat; 
lānam ipsa sua manü faciébat. ab Augusto semper amabatur, qui in 
his verbis défécit: ‘Livia, nostri coniugii memor vive, et valē.” 


Responde Latine 


1 quid facere volébat Augustus? 
2 cir ndlébat Quintus haec accipere? 
3 quid eum monuit Maecénas? 
d cum Quintus ad palatium iret, 
quid mirabatur? 
5 quómodo Livia exemplum 
matronae Rómanae praebuit? 
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meditandi causa to reflect 


scitó know! be assured! 


aequó animē with calm mind, 
patiently 

palātium the palace (Augustus' house 
on the Palatine hill) 

casta chaste 


défécit died; coniugii of our marriage 


Augustus Quintum in amicitiam suam accipit 


Quintus caelebs manet caelebs bachelor 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage. After 
studying the poem with the help of your teacher, answer the 
questions below it 


vixi puellis nuper idoneus 


Quintus ipse numquam uxorem düxerat; malebat matrimonio liber ^ düxerat (in matrimonium) had 


vivere artem colendi causa. multās tamen puellas amāverat, à married 
multis amatus erat, multa carmina scripserat amatoria. in his flagrare to burn; irridet mocks 
carminibus numquam amore flagrare videtur, sed aut puellam aut quasi cómoediam as a comedy 
5 alios amatores aut sé ipsum leniter irridet. nam res hūmānās potius rather; sēriē seriously 
spectat quasi comoediam, quae risum potius excitare debet quam in iocum into a jest 
lacrimas. saepe si locum sēriē tractāre incepit, tristitià expulsa in puellis . . . idoneus suitable for girls, 
iocum rem vertit. cum carmen legere incipis, scire nón potes quo i.e. a lad for the girls 
tē ductürus sit. cum iam senior fieret, puellàs sic valēre iubet: défunctum belló which has finished 
BS ^. m its warfare 
10 vixi puellis nüper idoneus 
barbiton (acc.) lyre (for 


et mīlitāvī nón sine gloria; 
nunc arma défunctumque belló 
barbiton hic pariés habébit, 


serenading) 

hic paries this wall (i.e. the wall of 
the temple of Venus, where he is 
hanging up his weapons) 

laevum . . . latus the left-hand side 

marinae sea-born (Venus was born 
from the foam of the sea) 

lücida fūnālia shining torches 

vectés crowbars; arcüs bows 

oppositis . .. minaces which 
threatened (threatening) closed doors 

6... Cyprum = 6 diva (goddess) 
quae Cyprum tenés: Cyprus was 


laevum marinae qui Veneris latus 
15 custodit. hic, hic ponite lücida 
fūnālia et vectés et arcüs 
oppositis foribus minācēs. 


O quae beātam diva tenes Cyprum et 
Memphim carentem Sīthoniā nive, 
20 regina, sublimi flagello 
tange Chloen semel arrogantem. 
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1 This poem is a dramatic monologue, that is to say Horace alone Venus' birthplace and a centre of her 


speaks but a scene is hinted at in which other actors take part. worship 
Using the hints provided by the poem, describe the scene he Memphim another centre of Venus' 
envisages and the action which takes place (note especially hic, worship, in Egypt, where the climate 
hic ponite; to whom is he speaking?) was very hot, free from the snow of 
2 When a soldier retired, he would dedicate his weapons to Mars the north (Sithonia) 
by hanging them on the temple wall. To whom does Horace sublimi flagello with uplifted whip 
dedicate his weapons and what are these weapons? (i.e. ‘lift your whip and...) 
3 How are we to suppose Horace used these weapons? What Chloén accusative of Chloe, the girl 
strikes you about the order in which they are listed? who has been proud (arrogantem) 
4 The last verse shows a sudden change of direction. Explain towards Horace 
what Horace means in ordinary words. semel just once (take with tange) 


5 How seriously did Horace intend the reader to take this poem? 


VIXI PUELLIS 


Read these two translations of Vixi puellis. Which of them strikes 
you as the better? 


In love's wars I have long maintained 
Good fighting trim and ever gained 
Some glory. Now my lyre 
And veteran sword retire. 


And the left wall in the temple of 
The sea-born deity of love 
Shall house them. Come, lay here, 
Lay down the soldier's gear — 


The crowbar, the far-blazing torch, 
The bow for forcing past the porch. 
Here is my last request: 
Goddess, ruler of the blest Venus marina 


Cyprus and Memphis, shrine that knows 
No shiver of Sithonian snows, 
Whose whip bends proud girls' knees — 
One flick for Chloe, please. 


James Michie (1965) 
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Augustus Quintum in amicitiam suam accipit 


Paphos, in Cyprus, where Venus was born from the sea 


Till now I have lived my life without complaints 

from girls, and campaigned with my share of honours. 

Now my armour and my lyre — its wars are over — 
will hang on this wall 


which guards the left side of Venus 
of the sea. Here, over here, lay down my bright torches, 
the crowbars and the bows that threatened 

opposing doors. 


O goddess, who rule the blessed isle of Cyprus, 

and Memphis never touched by Sithonian snow, 

lift high your whip, O Queen, and flick 
disdainful Chloe, just once. 


David West (1995) 
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Maecenas poetas fovet 


mirabar quidnam visissent mane Caménae quidnam why?; Caménae the 
ante meum stantés sole rubente torum. Muses; torum bed 


Vocabulary 51 


verbs 
incitó, incitàre I urge on, incite 
doleo, dolēre, dolui, dolitum I feel pain, suffer 
recédó, recēdere, recessī, recessum _ I go back, retire 
nouns adjectives 
doctrina, -ae, f. teaching, doctrine hodiernus, -a, -um 
praeceptum, -i, n. advice, precept supremus, -a, -um 
solacium -i, n. comfort tütus, -a, -um 
precēs, precum f. pl. prayers mollis, molle 
voluptas, voluptatis, f. pleasure BS 
plausus, -üs, m. applause e 

nónnumquam 
pronoun semel, bis, ter 
quisquis, quicquid whoever, whatever 
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today's 

last, highest 
safe 

soft 


sometimes 
once, twice, three times 
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Maecēnās poetas fovet 


Maecēnās Vergilium Horatiumque in numeró amicórum 
intimórum habēbat, sed alios quoque poētās fovebat incitabatque 
ad carmina componenda. interdum plérosque amicorum domum 
suam vocābat ad recitātionēs audiendas. inter alios Sextus 
Propertius nónnumquam his recitatiGnibus aderat, poēta ingenid 
fervidē, qui plürima carmina ad puellam suam scribebat, Cynthiam 
nómine. Cynthiae diem nātālem sic celebrat: dicit Mūsās sóle 
oriente sé visisse ut puellae diem nātālem ei memorent: 


mirabar quidnam visissent mane Caménae 
ante meum stantés sēle rubente torum. 
nātālis nostrae signum misére puellae 
et manibus faustēs ter crepuére sonos. 
transeat hic sine nübe diés, stent aére venti, 
pónat et in sicco molliter unda minās. 
aspiciam nūllēs hodiernā lüce dolentēs, 
et Niobae lacrimās supprimat ipse lapis... 


The Muses 


poēta alter, Albius Tibullus, Horātiī erat amīcus, guī saepe dē 
rébus rüsticis canēbat cursüque vitae ūtēbātur et negótiis et divitiis 
carenti. 

Horátius epistolam ad eum scripsit cum in regionem Pedanam 
recessisset ad carmina scribenda philosophiaeque studendum; ille 
Stoicorum praecepta sequébatur, qui dicebant virum sapientem 
bonumque oportére dé nihilo cūrāre nisi virtüte. Horatius autem ad 
doctrinam Epicüri inclinabatur, qui assevérabat summum bonum 
hominibus esse voluptatem. Albius saepe tristis erat et querulus. in 
hac epistolà Horātius conābātur eum consolari, in animum 
revocandó quot bona dei ei dedissent: 


interdum from time to time 


fervidó burning, passionate 
diem nātālem birthday 
memorent bring to mind, remind of 


rubente growing red 

misére = misérunt 

faustós ... crepuére sonós clapped 
happy sounds 

stent may they stand still 

āčre in the air 

siccó the dry shore 

minās their threats 

Niobae . . . lapis the stone of (= which 
was) Niobe (Niobe was turned to 
stone after Apollo and Artemis had 
killed her children, and ever 
afterwards wept continuously) 

supprimat may she suppress, stop 


regiónem Pedanam a district in 
Latium where Tibullus was born 

inclīnābātur inclined to 

asseverābat asserted that, maintained 

summum bonum the highest good 

querulus plaintive, querulous 
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Albi, nostrórum sermónum candide iudex, nostrórum sermónum of my Satires 
quid nunc té dicam facere in regione Pedana? candide iüdex honest critic 
scribere quod Cassi Parménsis opuscula vincat, quid . . . dicam? What am I to 

an tacitum silvàs inter réptare salübres, say/think? 

cürantem quidquid dignum sapiente bondque est? quod something which 

nón tū corpus eras sine pectore. di tibi formam, Cassi Parmensis Cassius of Parma 
di tibi divitias dederunt artemque fruendi . . . was a minor poet 

omnem créde diem tibi dilüxisse supremum. opuscula little works (poems) 
grata superveniet quae non spérabitur hora. réptare that you are strolling 

mé pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute visés, salūbrēs health-giving 

cum ridére volés, Epicüri de grege porcum. dilüxisse has dawned 


grata superveniet . . . hora the hour 
(time) will supervene pleasing, i.e. 
there will be an extra pleasure in the 
time unexpectedly granted him 

pinguem fat; nitidum sleek 

bene cūrātā cute with my skin well 
cared for = in good condition 

dé grege porcum a pig from the sty 


Epicuri de grege porcus 


1 What sort of man was Tibullus, on the evidence of this poem? 

2 What advice does Horace give to Tibullus? 

3 How does Horace paint his own character? Why does he 
describe himself as Epicüri de grege porcum? 

4 If you had retired home to study philosophy, would you have 
been pleased to get this letter? 


Mors Vergilii 


Translate the following passage 


tempus fugiébat; et Quintus et Vergilius iam senidrés erant. 

Vergilius, qui numquam récté valuerat, iam saepe aegrotabat. in récté valuerat had enjoyed good 

Graeciam tamen iter fécit ad monumenta visenda. sed cum health 

Athēnās advénisset, Augusto occurrit ab Oriente redeunti, qui ei 

persuāsit ut sécum Rūmām rediret. in itinere morbo correptus 

Brundisii mortuus est. corpus eius Augustus ad Campaniam rettulit ` corpus... cürávit . . . sepeliendum 

cüravitque Neapoli sepeliendum. arranged for his body to be buried 
Quintus, cum Vergilius ad Graeciam profectürus esset, carmen Neāpolī at Naples 

scripserat in qu6 deos oravit ut Vergilium servarent. navem quae 
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eum ferebat invocāvit: invocāvit invoked, called on 
nàvis, quae tibi creditum créditum dēbēs the ship owed 
debes Vergilium, finibus Atticis (dēbēs) Virgil to Horace because 
reddàs incolumem precor, Virgil had been entrusted (créditum) 
et servés animae dimidium meae. to it 
finibus Atticis the boundaries/shores 


Vergilius ad fines Atticos incolumis advenerat, sed precēs 
Quinti vanae fuerant. mortem amici carissimi sine fine lūgēbat. 


of Attica 
animae dimidium meae half of my 
soul 


The tomb of Virgil 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


When Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, killed herself in 30 Bc, 
the Hellenistic era was finally over. The Greek civilization which 
Alexander the Great and his heirs had spread around the eastern 
Mediterranean — and far further to the east — still continued to 
flourish, but it was now ruled by Romans. Their empire extended 
from the Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of Gibraltar) in the west to 
Cilicia and Syria in the east, from Gaul in the north to North 
Africa and Egypt in the south. 

The provinces of this vast empire were 
administered by governors who had held 
magistracies in Rome. Ex-consuls were allocated 
more important provinces than ex-praetors. Their 
authority was more or less unlimited, though any 
Roman citizen had the right to appeal to Rome, a 
right exercised most famously by St Paul. 

What was it like to live in this empire? The 
taxes levied were not excessive by the standards 
of the time. But the system could be abused, and 
the tax-gatherers (pūblicānī) were often hated 
figures. In Asia they were the agents of the 


A publicanus 
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equites of Rome, who fiercely resisted any attempts to protect the 
provincials from their extortionate demands. 

Much depended on the decency and sense of honour of the 
governors. Some of them were notoriously rapacious. The most 
infamous vulture of all was Verres, the governor of Sicily who 
had begun his career of looting early: when on a governor's staff in 
Pamphylia, he had stolen a celebrated statue of a lyre-player from 
Aspendos. There would be many grasping staff accompanying the 
governor, only too eager to fleece the provincials. Yet a strong 
governor could keep his men under control. The poet Catullus 
applies a crudely abusive word to Caius Memmius whom he 
accompanied to the latter's province of Bithynia. Memmius made 
it impossible for him to come back a penny the richer. 

Certainly many governors were prosecuted for extortion when 
they returned to Rome. Yet by then the damage to the provincials 
had been done. In any case an upper-class Roman jury could find 
itself reluctant to condemn one of their own number. And the 
punishment could be far from severe. The disgraced Verres fled 
from Rome before Cicero's onslaught in 70 Bc, but he survived 
until 43 BC when Mark Antony had him eliminated so that he could 
get hold of his collection of Corinthian bronzes. 

The benefits of peace, celebrated at Rome in the course of the 
following chapter, were shared by the provincials, but only at this 
stage of Roman history, a fairly late one in the acquisition of the 
empire. While the provinces had long been prevented from 
warring upon each other, it was Augustus who first planned a 
workable system of frontiers and ensured that they were 
adequately guarded. In the 30s Bc he had eliminated piracy in the 
Mediterranean with enormous economic benefits to the whole 
empire, and it was he who finally brought to an end the civil wars 
which had sucked many provinces into the fighting — and into 
financing it. He took in hand the key provinces and insisted on 
higher and more consistent standards of government throughout 
the empire. Things continued to improve. A fascinating exchange 
of letters exists between the younger Pliny, governor of Bithynia in 
the second century AD, and the emperor Trajan who had sent him 
there. As he seeks Trajan's advice about engineering projects — 
should he dig a canal? — or civic ones — should he form a fire 
brigade? — or religious ones — what should he do about the 
Christians? — Pliny shows a high-minded and conscientious 
concern for the provincials in his charge. The historian Edward 
Gibbon remarks of this era: 


If man were called to fix the period in the history of the world 

during which the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which 
elapsed from the death of Domitian [AD 96] to the accession of 
Commodus [AD 161]. 
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Yet this may well be too sunny a view. Without doubt the 
Romans showed remarkable toleration of local cultures, languages, 
law and — perhaps most surprisingly of all — religion. While they 
encouraged provincials to move into urban centres, they took no 
interest in or responsibility for their day-to-day life and they were 
left to administer and see to the upkeep of their own cities. Thus 
there was at least the appearance of freedom. But the historian 
Tacitus writes with pungent scorn of the corrupting effect of 
Romanization on the local culture of the British. It became, he felt, 
a symptom of enslavement: 


Even our manner of dress became a distinction, and togas were 
frequently worn. Gradually they turned aside to the kind of 
things that make vice appealing, meeting in porticoes, baths and 
stylish dinners. In their innocence they called this civilization 
when it was simply a part of their slavery. 


But what were the alternatives? In a persuasive speech, King 
Agrippa urges the Jews not to rebel after the appalling brutality of 
Florus, the Roman governor of Judaea: 


Your present enthusiasm for liberty comes too late. You should 
have struggled not to lose that liberty in days gone by. For 
slavery is a harsh experience and it is right to strive to avoid it. 
But once a man has accepted the yoke, if he then strives to cast 
it off, he is simply a rebellious slave, not a lover of freedom. 
There was a time when you should have done everything in 
your power to keep out the Romans. That was when Pompey 
invaded this country. But our ancestors and their kings failed to 
doso... 

Look at the Athenians, who to preserve the liberty of the 
Greeks once gave their city to the flames. Before their pursuit the 
haughty Xerxes, who sailed over the land and trod the sea... 
fled on a single ship like a runaway slave. Those men who by 
tiny Salamis broke the immense might of Asia, are now slaves 
to the Romans, and the city that led Greece takes its orders 
from Italy... 

Some of you may think that you will fight the war under , 
special conditions and that the Romans will show moderation 
when they beat you. On the contrary, they will make you an 
example to the rest of the world, they will burn the holy city to 
the ground and exterminate your race. Even the survivors will 
find no place of refuge, since everybody in the world has the 
Romans as their masters — or fears that they will have them. 
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The growth of the Roman empire 


date of acquisition (BC) 


241 


238 


201 


146 


133-129 


121-120 


102 


Sicily (taken from Carthage after the 
First Punic War) 

Sardinia and Corsica (seized from 
Carthage) 

Spain (taken from Carthage after the 
Third Punic War — not finally 
conquered until the time of Augustus) 
Greece (Macedonia and Achaea) 
(after armed intervention and the sack 
of Corinth) 

North Africa (Carthage razed to the 
ground) 

Asia (bequeathed to Rome by Attalus 
of Pergamum) 

Transalpine Gaul (Gaul across the 


the extent of the empire by the end 
of Augustus' principate, AD 14 


Cisalpine Gaul (Gaul this side of the 
Alps) 

Bithynia, Pontus, Syria, Cyrene, Crete 
(after Rome's eastern campaigns) 
Cyprus 

Transalpine Gaul extended to the 
English Channel (Caesar's conquests) 
Numidia 

Egypt (annexed by Augustus) 

Galatia (annexed by Augustus) 
Raetia, Noricum (northern frontier of 
the empire finally extended to the 
Rhine and the Danube west of Vienna) 
Pannonia, Moesia (Roman control 
established up to the Danube from 
Switzerland to the Black Sea) 

Judaea 


The Roman empire 
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The Ara Pacis 


Vocabulary 52 


in every way 
beginning 
sacrifice 
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Pax et princeps 


omnibus bellis tandem confectis, portae templi Iānī clausae erant, 
quod significabat pacem esse totum per imperium Romanum. 
Augusto igitur placuit novum saeculum consecrare lüdis 
saecularibus celebrandis. Quintum ad se vocavit et ‘Quinte,’ inquit, 
‘ut scis, lüdós sánctissimós paramus, qui novum saeculum 
indücant. omnia nóbis facienda sunt ut haec summā religione 
perficiamus. cūrābē dram magnificam faciendam, in quà sculptūrēs 
Pacis münera illūstrābunt. carmine quoque sacro novum saeculum 
celebrandum est. tibi, amice carissime, hoc carmen scribendum 
est.’ Quintus gaudēbat principem ingenio suo tantum confidere 
domumque festinavit ad carmen meditandum. 


Carmen saeculàre 


tandem vénit tempus lūdērum. trés diés totus populus ROmanus 
ferias agébat. lūdī summā religione summaque sanctitate celebrati 
sunt. primó dié Augustus cum Agrippa sacrificia fecit in monte 
Capitolino Iovi Optimo Maximo lIünonique reginae. tertio die 
sacrificia Apollini Dianaeque facta sunt in Palatino. ea nocte, cum 
sacerdos sacrificia rite confēcisset, chorus puerorum puellārumgue 
carmen Horātiī cantavit: 


Phoebe silvarumque potens Diana, 

lücidum caeli decus, 6 colendi 

semper et culti, date quae precamur 
tempore sacro, 


"gm 


ena. occisi 


112. 


Phoebus Apollo 
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quod significabat which 
meant/signified that 

lüdis . . . celebrandis by celebrating 
the secular games 


ferias agebat kept holiday 


rite duly 


Phoebe Apollo, the sun god 

Diàna Apollo's sister, goddess of 
hunting and the moon goddess 

potens (+ gen.) powerful over, ruling 

lücidum decus shining glory 

6 colendi semper O ever to be 
worshipped 


20 


quó Sibyllini monuére versüs 
virginēs lēctās puerGsque castós 


dis, quibus septem placuere collés, 


dicere carmen... 


iam Fidés et Pax et Honds Pudorque 


priscus et neglecta redire Virtüs 
audet, appāretgue beāta plénó 
Cēpia cornü . . . 
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sic Horátius novum saeculum celebrat, non modo pace 
celebranda sed omnibus illis virtütibus priscis revocandis, quibus 
freti Romàni urbem ab initiis parvis ad tantum imperium 
protulerant. réspüblica, bellis exstinctis, iam saeculum aureum 
initüra erat. haec toti populo Rūmānē celebranda erant. 


Responde Latine 


AUC 


cür clausae erant portae templi änt? 
quid facere cónstituit Augustus ut novum saeculum 


consecrāret? 


guandē carmen Horātiī cantātum est? 
guās virtūtēs revocāvit Horātius in carmine suē? cūr eī placuit 


hās virtūtēs revocāre? 


Pax et princeps 


Sibyllini . . . versüs the Sibylline 
Books were books of prophecies 
(written in verse), consulted on key 
occasions 

monuére = monuérunt, here 
followed by accusative and infinitive 
‘warned (us) that maidens . . . should 
sing (dīcēre)... 

lēctās chosen 

Fidés Faith, Loyalty (here personified 
as a deity) 

Cópia Plenty 

plénó ,.. cornü with her 
full/overflowing horn (of 
abundance); on the Ara Pacis Copia 
is represented as pouring out plenty 
from a vast horn 


pleno Copia cornu 


quibus fréti relying on which 
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CHAPTER 52 


SOME GLIMPSES OF AUGUSTUS 


Some hundred years after the death of Augustus, his biography 
was written by Suetonius, who was for some time the secretary 
to the emperor Hadrian and thus had the enormous advantage of 
access to the imperial archives. The following passages are 
excerpts from this biography. 


As Marcus Cicero escorted Gaius Caesar to the Capitol, he 
happened to tell his friends a dream he had had the night 
before. He had dreamed that a boy of noble features had been 
let down from the sky by a golden chain, had stood at the doors 
of the temple and been given a whip by Jupiter. Then he 
suddenly caught sight of Augustus who had been unknown to 
most people before his uncle Caesar had summoned him to the 
ceremony. "That,' he said, 'is the very youth whose image 
appeared to me in my dream.' 


When he was sixteen, after receiving his toga virilis, he was 
awarded military prizes at Caesar's African triumph although 
he had been too young to take part in the war. Not much later, 
when his uncle went to Spain to fight against Pompey's sons, though 
he had only just recovered from a serious illness, he followed him 
with a tiny escort along roads held by the enemy, even suffering 
shipwreck, and won great favour with Caesar who quickly formed a 
high opinion of his character over and above the keen commitment 
with which he had made the journey. 


When he joined with Antony and Lepidus in the Second Triumvirate, 
he finished the Philippi war, weakened with illness though he was, in 
two battles. In the first of these he was driven out of his camp and 
barely managed to escape to Antony's wing. He showed no 
moderation after the victory but sent Brutus' head to Rome to be 
thrown before the statue of Caesar and used violent language to the 
most distinguished captives, not even sparing them insulting taunts. 
For instance, when one of them asked humbly for burial, he is said to 
have replied, ‘That will be up to the carrion birds!’ When two others, 
a father and a son, begged for their lives, he is said to have ordered 
them to cast lots to decide which of them should be spared, and in 
fact to have seen both of them die since the father was killed because 4 
he had offered his own life for his son, and the latter then committed 
suicide. 


There are many great illustrations of his mercy and moderation. It 
would be tedious if I were to give the full list of political enemies 
whom he not only pardoned but even allowed to hold high office. 


If any cohorts broke in battle, he ordered every tenth man to be 
killed and fed the rest on barley instead of wheat. 


Since the city was not adorned as befitted the grandeur of its empire 
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and was liable to flooding and fires, he so improved it that he could 
justifiably boast that he had found it brick and left it marble. 


For more than forty years he stayed in the same bedroom in his 
house on the Palatine hill both in winter and in summer. Although he 
found that the city was bad for his health in the winter, he continued 
to spend that season there. If ever he planned to do something on his 
own or without interruption, he had a private room at the top of his 
house which he called ‘Syracuse’ — Archimedes of Syracuse had had 
a similar study — or his "little workshop'. He used to hide away here 
or in the house of one of his freedmen in the suburbs. However, if he 
fell ill, he would sleep at Maecenas' house. 


One can tell how simple his furniture and household goods were 
from the couches and tables which still exist. Most of these are 
scarcely grand enough for a private citizen. They say that he always 
slept on a low bed with a plain covering. 


He was a very light eater and generally ate plain food. He was 
particularly fond of coarse bread, tiny fishes, fresh hand-pressed 
cheese and green figs of the second crop. He would eat even before 
dinner, whenever and wherever he felt hungry. Here are some 
quotations from his own letters: ‘I ate some bread and dates in my 
carriage' and "While I was on my way back from King Numa's 
Palace in my litter, I ate an ounce of bread with a few hard-skinned 
grapes." 


He was also by nature a very abstemious drinker. The historian 
Cornelius writes that he never drank more than three units over 
dinner at Mutina. In later life, when he indulged himself more 
generously, he would not exceed a pint, or if he did, he would vomit 
it up. 


He always wrote down his more important statements to individuals, 
even to his wife Livia, and read them out from a notebook. He was 
afraid that he would say either too much or too little if he spoke off 
the cuff. 


On the last day of his life, he repeatedly asked whether talk of his 
illness was causing any public disturbance. Then he called for a 
mirror and ordered his hair tọ be combed and his sagging jaws to be 
set straight. Next he summoned his friends and asked them if they 
thought that he had played his part in the comedy of life with a good 
enough grace. And he added the tag: 


If I have pleased you kindly signify 
Appreciation with a warm goodbye. 
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| Chapter 53 | Quintus rusticus 


fümus strepitusque (noise) urbis Quinto odio cum ad fundum recesserat, ipse sua manü saxa ex 
erant. agris movebat. 


si multum pluébat, vités (vines) ei summae cürae ` ipse üvàs cum vīlicē (farm manager) carpēbat, 
erant. qui magno auxilió ei erat. 
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Vocabulary 53 
verbs: 
pótó,potàre — H -I drink 
peragē, peragere, perēgī, peráctum — finish, accomplish 
. própónó, proponere, proposui, propositum ` `` emt foward, propose, explain 
polliceor, polliceri, pollicitus sum ʻi} promise 


Lues £ {protect 


use 


Quintus rüsticus 


Quintus, ut senior fiebat, plüs temporis in fundo suo manébat. nam 
negótiorum eum taeduit et strepitus fümusque urbis ei odio adhüc ei odid . . . fiébant were becoming 
fiébant. saepe cum in urbe maneret, sibi dicebat: hateful to him 


O rüs, quando ego té aspiciam? quandoque licebit 
5 nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
dücere sollicitae iücunda oblivia vitae? 


veterum libris by books of the 
ancient (authors) 

inertibus hóris hours of laziness 

per aestatem in collibus habitāre malebat, veritus né aegrūtāret, ^ dücere to enjoy 


si Romae maneret. plürimi enim febre corripiebantur, si calūrēs oblivia (n. pl.) forgetfulness 
aestatis in urbe patiebantur. aegrótàret he might fall ill 

10 Quintus igitur aestate in fundó perāctā, cum venerat brüma, ad febre by fever; calórés the heat(s) 
mare dēscendēbat et prope Neapolim hiemābat. temperies enim brüma winter 
illius loci salūtī eius magno üsui erat. vére ineunte, cum flārent hiemabat he spent the winter 
Zephyri et prima hirundē Italiam revisisset, nūntium ad temperiés the temperate climate 
Maecēnātem mittebat qui diceret sé mox Romam reditūrum esse. salüti eius to his health 


flarent were blowing 
Zephyri the Zephyrs (the west winds 
of spring); hirundó (nom.) swallow 


The Bay of Naples 
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aestāte guādam, ad fundum suum Romā itürus, Maecénati 
pollicitus erat sé rüre quinque dies tantum mànsürum esse; deinde 
Rómam regressum Maecēnātem revisürum. sed, cum ad fundum 
advenisset, tam contentus erat ut Rómam redire nollet tótumque 
Sextilem rüre manéret. epistola igitur ad Maecenatem ei scribenda 
erat, quà confitērētur sé mendācem fuisse; amicum Grat ut veniam 
sibi det: 


quinque diés tibi pollicitus mé rüre futürum, 
Sextilem tótum mendāx désideror. atqui 

sī mé vivere vis sānum rēctēgue valentem, 
quam mihi das aegró, dabis aegrētāre timenti, 
Maecēnās, veniam... 

guodsī brūma nivēs Albānīs illinet agrīs, 

ad mare dēscendet vātēs tuus et sibi parcet 
contractusque leget; tē, dulcis amice, reviset 
cum Zephyris, si concédés, et hirundine prima. 


Quintus, cum in fundó Sabinó manēret, ré vērā rūsticus Debat, 
servos emisit qui segetés meterent. pueros désignavit qui oves 
cust6dirent. ipse sua manü saxa ex agris movebat, ipse ūvās 
carpébat vinumque faciébat. vinum quod in suó fundó fécerat 


hospitibus offerēbat; sic cum Maecenatem ad cénam vocāret, dixit: 


vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
cantharis, Graecā quod ego ipse testā 
conditum lévi . . . 


sī rard pluébat, segetes Quintó cürae erant; si grandinés in 
vinétum ruébant, pró üvis timébat. fundus enim ei tantopere cordi 


erat ut semper laetus eum reviseret, semper tristis esset cum 
Romam redeundum esset. 
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Sextilem August 
qua cónfiterétur to confess (by which 
he might confess); mendacem a liar 


désideror | am missed, I am missing 

atqui and yet 

sanum sound, healthy 

quam .. . dabis . . . veniam = veniam 
quam ... das, dabis 

quodsi but if, but when; nivēs snows 

illinet spreads; vātēs tuus your poet 

contractus huddled up (because of the 
cold); concédés you allow (me to) 


Ši 
RS 


ipse vinum faciebat 


qui... meterent to reap 
dēsignāvit he appointed 


vile... Sabinum cheap Sabine wine 

modicis . . . cantharis from little cups 

quod (wine) which 

Graeca . . . testa conditum stored in 
a Greek jar; lévi I sealed 


pluébat it rained; grandines hailstones 

vinétum vineyard 

tantopere cordi erat was so dear to 
him 
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Quintus rusticus 


Responde Latine 


1 cür malébat Quintus in collibus manére per aestatem? 
quid faciebat cum brüma venerat? 

cür Maecenati dixit Quintus se mendacem fuisse? 
quómodo sé gerébat Quintus cum in fundo suð manēret? 


ARUN 


Mūs rüsticus et mūs urbanus 


Translate the following passage 


tālī vītā plānē contentus erat neque aliis invidébat qui ditidrés sé 
erant. fabulam nārrāvit quà nds moneret ne nimium optarémus. in 
hac fābulā rüstico mūrī persuādētur ut amicum urbanum visat 
urbisque gaudia gustet: 
... Olim 
rüsticus urbànum mürem müs paupere fertur 
accépisse cavo, veterem vetus hospes amicum. 


müs rüsticus optima dé horreó paupere protulit quibus hospitem 
superbum dēlectāret; ille ea fastidiose accepta vix gustāvit. 


tandem ürbanus ad hunc ‘quid té iuvat' inquit, ‘amice, 
praerupti nemoris patientem vivere dorso? 

vis tü hominés urbemque feris praeponere silvis? 
carpe viam, mihi créde, comes; terrestria quando 
mortālēs animās vivunt sortita, neque ulla est 

aut magno aut parvo leti fuga: quo, bone, circa, 
dum licet, in rébus iücundis vive beatus; 

vive memor, quam sis aevi brevis.' haec ubi dicta 
agrestem pepulére, domo levis exsilit; inde 

ambo propositum peragunt iter, urbis aventés 
moenia nocturni subrépere. 


müs, müris (m.) mouse 

ditiores richer 

gustet taste 

fertur is said 

cavē in his hole 

optima (n. pl.) his best (fare) 

dé horreó from his store 

fastididsé disdainfully 

gustavit tasted 

ad hunc (said) to him 

quid tē iuvat? why does it please 
you? = why do you choose? 

praerupti nemoris . . . dorsó on the 
ridge of a steep wood 

vis tū . . . praepónere won't you/ 
wouldn't you prefer 

carpe viam start the way, i.e. get 
going 

comes as my companion, i.e. with me 

terrestria quandó since earthly 
creatures 

mortālēs animás . . . sortita allotted 
mortal souls 

leti fuga escape from death 

qué . . . circa therefore 


mures Romani 
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media nox iam vénerat cum domum divitem intrāvērunt. mūs 
urbanus hospitem in lecto locāvit dapēsgue magnificas ei proponit: 


ille cubans gaudet mūtātā sorte . . . 


... Cum subito ingens 


valvārum strepitus lectis excussit utrumque. 


currébant per totum conclave, territi; simul domus personuit 
canibus. 


... tum rüsticus "haud mihi vītā 


est opus hac’ ait et *valeās: mē silva cavusque 
tūtus ab insidiis tenui solabitur ervē.” 


THE TOWN MOUSE AND 
THE COUNTRY MOUSE 


We here give the complete story of the town mouse and the 
country mouse: 
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Once upon a time 
a country mouse is said to have welcomed to his humble hole 
a mouse from the city — a friend and guest of long standing. 
He was a rough fellow, who kept a tight hand on his savings, 
though he didn't mind relaxing when it came to a party. 
Anyhow, he drew freely on his store of vetch and long oats, 
then brought a raisin in his mouth and bits of half-eaten bacon, 
hoping, by varying the menu, to please his finicky guest. 


quam sis aevi brevis of how short a 
life you are, i.e. how short-lived you 
are 

pepulere = pepulerunt drove, struck 

levis exsilit leaps up light(ly) 

propositum . . . iter their intended 
journey; aventés longing 
subrépere to creep under 

locavit placed; dapes (f. pl.) feast 

cubans reclining 

valvarum strepitus the banging of 
the doors; excussit shook off 

conclave (n. acc.) dining-room 

personuit echoed; valeàs goodbye! 
tenui . . . ervó with a little vetch 
sūlābitur will comfort me 


rusticus urbanum murem mus 
paupere accipit cavo 


Quintus rusticus 


The latter would barely touch each item with his dainty teeth, 

while the master of the house, reclining on a couch of fresh 

straw, ate coarse grain and darnel, avoiding the choicer dishes. 

At last the townsman spoke: ‘Look, old man, why on earth 

do you want to eke out a living on a cliff edge in the woods? 

You ought to give up this wild forest in favour of the city 

and its social life. Come on back with me now: I mean it. 

All earthly creatures have been given mortal souls; 

large or small they have no means of escaping death. 

So my dear chap, while there's still time, enjoy the good things 

of life, and never forget your days are numbered.' His words 

prodded the peasant into action. He hopped nimbly from his 

house, and then the pair completed the journey, hurrying on 

to creep within the city wall under cover of darkness. 

Night had reached the middle of her journey across the heavens 

when they made their way into a wealthy house. Covers steeped 

in scarlet dye shimmered expensively on ivory couches, 

and close by, piled in baskets, were several courses 

left from a great dinner earlier on that evening. 

Inviting the peasant to relax on the red material, the host 

bustled about, like a waiter in a short jacket, serving 

one course after another, not forgetting the house boy's 

duty of testing everything he brought with a preliminary nibble. 

The other was lying there, thoroughly enjoying his change of 
fortune 

and playing the happy guest surrounded by good cheer, 

when suddenly the doors crashed open and sent them scuttling 
from their places. 

They dashed in fright down the long hall, their fear turning 

to utter panic when they heard the sound of mastiffs baying 

through the great house. Then the countryman said: *This isn't 
the life 

for me. Goodbye: my hole in the woods will keep me safe from 

sudden attack, and simple vetch will assuage my hunger.' 


(translation by Niall Rudd) 
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verbs 


aegrótó, aegrotare 


Indomita mors 


volvó, volvere, volvi, volütum 


coepi, coepisse* 


memini, meminisse* + gen. or acc. 


odi, ūdisse* 


obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum + gen. or acc. 


nouns 

senecta, -ae, f. 
tumulus, -i, m. 
opés, opum, f. pl. 
pietās, pietatis, f. 


pulvis, pulveris, m. 


quies, quietis, f. 
tellüs, tellüris, f. 
maiores nostri 


vis (acc. vim; abl. vi), f. 


acies, aciei, f. 
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old age 

mound, tomb 
wealth 

piety 

dust 

quiet 

land, earth 

our ancestors 
force, violence 

line of battle, battle 


Iam ill 
I roll, turn over 


I forget 


adjectives 
cünctus, -a, -um 
frigidus, -a, -um 
invisus, -a, -um 
liberàlis, liberale 


conjunction 
simul ac/atque 


all 

cold 

hated 

generous, liberal 


as soon as 


* coepi, memini, odi: these verbs are 
‘defective’, i.e. they have no present forms: 
memini (perfect) = I remember 

memineró (future perfect) = I shall remember 
memineram (pluperfect) = I remembered 
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Indomita mors 


Quintus, ut senior fiébat, saepe tristis erat; iam mors et ipsi et 


amicis imminére vidébatur. in carmine quod ad amicum quendam, 


Postumum nómine, scripsit haec dixit: 


eheu, fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
lābuntur anni nec pietās moram 
rügis et instanti senectae 
adferet indomitaeque morti . . . 


dié quodam, sub ilice sedéns super fontem Bandusiae, tempora 
praeterita in animē volvere coeperat. amicos veteres in animum 
revocavit; vivórum meminerat, quorum Maecenas iam aegrētābat 
Pompéiusque in villa mari vicina senēscēbat; neque véró 
mortuorum obliviscebatur, Marci Ciceronis, qui consul factus erat 
ac proconsul Asiae, Vergilii, qui diem obierat Aeneide nondum 
confecta, soróris parentumque, quós etiam nunc dēsīderābat, 
amicórum multórum qui in bellis civilibus perierant. 

vēr aderat; sol fulgēbat; aura levis arbores movébat; aqua 
frigida lēnī murmure ē fonte fluebat. omnia pulchra erant, omnia 
quiétem ac tranguillitātem fovēbant. Quintus tamen tristis erat. id 
carmen cónficere conābātur quod multos abhinc annos dē reditü 
vēris scripserat et dē gaudiis quae vér sēcum fert. nunc et senior 
factus erat et sapientior. cognoverat omnia pulchra 
celeriter praeterire, vitam brevem esse, mortem üniversos 
manére, néminem ex inferis redire: 


diffūgēre nives, redeunt iam gràmina campis 
arboribusque comae; 

mütat terra vices, et dēcrēscentia ripas 
flümina praetereunt. 


Grātia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 
dücere nüda choros. 

immortālia né spérés, monet annus et almum 
quae rapit hūra diem. 


frigora mitéscunt Zephyris, vér próterit aestas 
interitüra simul 

pómifer autumnus frūgēs effüderit, et mox 
brüma recurrit iners. 


damna tamen celerés reparant caelestia lünae: 
nós ubi décidimus 

quo pater Aenčās, qué Tullus dives et Ancus, 
pulvis et umbra sumus. 


The three Graces 


indomita invincible 


fugacés fleeting 

rügis to wrinkles 

instanti senectae to old age pressing, 
i.e. to the attacks of old age 


ilice ilex tree 
praeterita past 


prócónsul governor 

diem obierat had met his day, i.e. had 
died 

fulgébat was shining 


fovébant were encouraging 


ex inferis from the dead 
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pulvis et umbra sumus 


quis scit an adiciant hodiernae crastina summae 
tempora di superi? 

cüncta manūs avidās fugient hérédis, amico 
quae dederis animo. 


cum semel occideris et de tē splendida Minos 
fecerit arbitria, 

nón, Torquate, genus, nón tē fācundia, non tē 
restituet pietās. 


infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 
liberat Hippolytum, 
nec Léthaea valet Theseus abrumpere caro 
vincula Périthoo. 
carmen confecerat; surréxit et in villam lentē rediit. vix limen 
transierat cum vilicus lacrimis per genās cadentibus ad eum 
accurrit. ‘domine,’ inquit, ‘niintium tristissimum accépi: mortuus 
est Maecénas.’ Quintus, quamquam diü cognoverat Maecenatem 
graviter aegrotare, angore perculsus est. tacitus tablinum intravit 
amicumque intimum, qui eum totiéns adiüverat, qui semper 
benignus fuerat, semper liberalis, diü solus lügebat. postea 
cognovit Maecenatem in testamento sud ad Augustum hoc 
scripsisse: 'Horatii Flacci ut mei est memor.' Quintus omnēs 
amicós cárissimos iam perdiderat; vitae eum taeduit. paucis post 
mensibus ipse diem obiit; sepultus est in monte Esquilino prope 
tumulum Maecēnātis. 
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diffügere — diffügerunt 
grāmina (n. 
pl.) the grass; vicés its 
seasons décréscentia 
growing smaller geminis 
twin, two; almum... diem 
= hóra quae almum diem 
rapit the 
hour which carries off the 
kindly day mitéscunt 
Zephyris grow mild before 
the west winds 
próterit comes on the heels 
of interitüra about to perish 
simul = simul ac; pūmifer fruitful 
frūgēs its fruits; brüma . . . iners 
inactive winter, i.e. winter when 
nothing stirs; damna . . . caelestia 
the losses in the heavens; celeres... 
lünae the swiftly passing moons (= 
months); reparant repair, make good 
qué pater Aeneas supply décidit 
Tullus . . . et Ancus the third and 
fourth kings of Rome; an whether 
hodiernae . . . summae to today's 
total; crastina ... tempora 
tomorrow's times — tomorrow 
heredis of your heir; amicó . . . animē 
to your dear soul, i.e. your dear self 
Minós the judge of the underworld 
arbitria judgements; Torguāte the 
friend to whom Horace wrote this 
poem; facundia your eloquence 
infernis . . . tenebris from the 
darkness of the underworld 
Hippolytum a devotee of the virgin 
huntress goddess Diana; Venus had 
him killed by a sea monster 
nec... valet has not strength to/cannot 
abrumpere strike off 
Léthaea . . . vincula the chains of 
Forgetfulness (Lethe was one of the 
rivers of the underworld; when the 
dead drank from it, they forgot the 
world above) 
Périthoó Theseus and Perithous went 
down to the underworld to carry off 
Persephone but were caught and 


Indomita mors 


DEATH 


There was a high rate of infant mortality in the Roman world and 
those who survived childhood would die on average between the 
ages of forty and fifty. Death was a threat that was constantly 
present. 

People on the point of death would be laid on the bare earth. 
Their-closest relations would catch their final breath with a kiss 
and close their eyes. Then those present would call out their name 
loudly, either to recall the soul or to reawaken its powers. Next 
came the preparation of the body. It was washed with warm water, 
dressed in its best clothes and laid out on public display in the 
atrium. A small coin was placed under its tongue to pay Charon, 
the ferryman who would punt it across the river of the dead to a 
kind of rest in the shadowy afterlife in the underworld. The women 
of the house would mourn loudly, beating their breasts and tearing 
their clothes and their hair. And a branch of pine or cypress was 
put in front of the house to warn passers-by that a corpse lay 
inside. Undertakers (libitīnāriī) would oversee the arrangements. 
Theirs was a profitable profession but they were held in such 
contempt that their civil rights were reduced. 


A Roman funeral 


Pipers led the funeral procession which moved to the sound of 
flutes and brass instruments. Behind the bier came torch-bearers 
(originally all funerals had taken place at night) and the hired 
female mourners, who would howl noisily, together with the dead 
person's family. There was an element of mockery too. Dancers 
and clowns capered through the processions, singing ballads in 
which they jeered at the dead. When the emperor Vespasian died, 
the chief clown dressed up to look like him and joked about his 
famous stinginess. 

However, the overall impression of an important man's funeral 
was profoundly serious, as Polybius, a Greek who lived in the 
second century BC, conveys in this description: 


Whenever one of their famous men dies, he is carried at his 
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funeral to the so-called rostra in the forum. Sometimes he is 
displayed in an upright posture, more rarely he reclines. When all 
the people are standing around, a grown-up son, if one is still alive 
and happens to be present, or, if not, some other relative, goes up 
onto the rostra and speaks about the virtues of the dead man and 
the successful achievements of his life. As a result of this the crowd 
recalls these deeds to their minds and recreates them before their 
eyes, and this applies not only to those who shared in those 
achievements but to everyone. They are moved to such sympathy 
that the loss seems not to belong to the mourners alone but to the 
whole people. 

Afterwards they bury the corpse and perform the usual 
customs and then they place the image of the dead man in the 
most conspicuous place in the house, enclosing it in a wooden 
shrine. The image is a mask which looks exactly like the dead 
man in features and complexion. At public sacrifices they 
display these images and decorate them with the utmost care, 
and when any distinguished member of the family dies, they 
bring them to the funeral, putting them on those who seem to be 
most like the originals in stature and appearance. These wear 
togas with a purple border if the deceased was a consul or 
praetor, an entirely purple one if he was a censor and one 
embroidered with gold if he had celebrated a triumph or 
achieved something similar. They ride in chariots preceded by 
the fasces, the axes and the other insignia appropriate to the 
original's status in his life — and when they reach the rēstra they 
all sit down in rank on chairs of ivory. You could not easily find 
a finer sight for a young man who is eager for fame or virtue. 
For who could fail to be inspired by the sight of the images of A Roman nobleman carrying 
men famous for their virtue all sitting together as if alive and the busts of his ancestors 
breathing? What spectacle could be finer than this? 


The rich were likely to be cremated on a pyre. Offerings of 
clothes, ornaments, weapons and even food were thown onto the 
flames. When the pyre had burnt down, the ashes were cooled with 
wine and a relative or friend would collect the bones and put them 
in an urn. The urn was then placed in one of the fine tombs which 
lined the streets leading into the city. The urns containing the ashes 
of less wealthy citizens were placed in a columbārium, literally a 
pigeon nesting-box but generally used of a niche in a tomb. The 
corpses of the poorest citizens or of slaves would either be buried 
in cheap coffins in public cemeteries or thrown unceremoniously 
into communal pits. 
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Chapter 34 


The subjunctive mood 
Consider the different ways in which the verbs are used in the following sentences: 


(a) He is helping us. statement 
Is he helping us? question 
(b) Help us! command 
(c) Let us help him. exhortation (= encouragement) 
Let him help us. 3rd person command 
May he help us! wish 
He may help us. possibility 


These different ways of using the verb are called moods (Latin modus = way). 
In Latin: 


(a) statements and questions are in the indicative mood; 
(b) commands are in the imperative mood; 
(c) exhortations, 3rd person commands, wishes and possibilities are in the subjunctive mood. 


You have already learned the indicative and imperative moods. You now have to learn the subjunctive. 


The present subjunctive 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th mixed esse 
parem / may prepare  mone-am reg-am audi-am capi-am sim 
par-ēs etc. mone-ās reg-às audi-às capi-as sis 
par-et mone-at reg-at audi-at capi-at sit 
par-émus mone-àmus reg-àmus audi-àmus capi-àmus simus 
par-étis mone-atis reg-ātis audi-ātis capi-ātis sitis 
par-ent mone-ant reg-ant audi-ant capi-ant sint 


Note that the subjunctive endings for 1st conjugation verbs are em, -és, -et, etc. For all the other 
conjugations the endings are am, -às, -at, etc. (except for sum and compounds, and volo, nóló, mālē, 
which are irregular). 
Exercise 34.1 
Give the present subjunctive (1st person singular) of 

voco, dormio, defendo, festino, facio, studeo, adsum 


You must watch verb endings with great care; the change of one letter alters the meaning, e.g. 


dücimus ^ we lead, are leading dücémus we shall lead dūcāmus let us lead 
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Exercise 34.2 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 dicimus 5 veniat 9 iuvant 13 habeāmus 
2 diximus 6 venit 10 iūvērunt 14 habemus 

3 dicemus 7 veniet 11 iuvàbunt 15 habuimus 
4 dicamus 8 venit 12 iuvent 16 habebimus 


The present subjunctive is used in main clauses to express all three of the meanings listed under (c) 
above; thus paremus can mean: 


(1) let us prepare (exhortation) 
(2) may we prepare! (wish) 
(3) we may prepare (possibility) 


We deal with wishes and possibilities later (chapter 45). At present we only use the first of these three 
meanings (exhortations and 3rd person commands). This is called the jussive subjunctive: 


ad lūdum festinemus. ` Let us hurry to school. 
ne domi maneat. Let him not stay at home. 


Note that the negative is nē. 


Exercise 34.3 


Translate 


fortiter pugnémus. 

nē fugiamus. 

statim ad castra redeant. 

amemus patriam; pāreāmus senatui. 
pueri diligenter laborent. 
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Clauses of purpose 


The subjunctive is found in many types of subordinate clause, e.g. clauses expressing purpose. These 
are introduced by ut, if positive, ne = lest, if negative: 


collem ascendimus ut templum videamus. ' 
We are climbing the hill so that we may see the temple/to see the temple. 

festinamus né seró adveniamus. 

We are hurrying lest we arrive late/that we may not arrive late/so as not to arrive late. 


Notice that English often uses the infinitive to express purpose; Latin a/ways uses ut/né + 
subjunctive. 
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Exercise 34.4 


Translate the following sentences 


festīnāmus ut tē adiuvémus. 

Quintus Delphos iter facit ut Apollinis fanum (shrine) videat. beaan 
hominēs ab omnibus partibus Graeciae Delphos veniunt ut dei dracula petant. 
multi iuvenēs Athenas nāvigābunt ut in Acadēmīā studeant. 

ad theatrum convenite, iuvenés, ut Theomnéstum audiatis. 

pueri ad lüdum festinant né séró adveniant. 

puellae domum celeriter redibunt né parentes vexent. 

mater filiam revocat nē in periculum cadat. 
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The seguence of tenses 


If the verb in the main clause is present, imperative, future or ‘perfect with have’, the verb in the ut/ne 
clause will be in the present subjunctive; if the verb in the main clause is in a past tense, the verb in the 
ut/ne clause will be in the imperfect subjunctive, as in English: 


We are coming so that we may help you. (present subjunctive) 
We came so that we might help you. (imperfect subjunctive) 


The imperfect subjunctive 


The imperfect subjunctive is formed from the present infinitive, e.g. infinitive: parare; imperfect 
subjunctive: pararem. This applies to all verbs of all conjugations. 


parare monere regere audire capere esse 


parārem 7 might prepare monerem regerem audirem caperem essem 
parārēs etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 
pararet 

parārēmus 

parārētis 

parārent 


Exercise 34.5 


Translate 


festīnābāmus ut tē adiuvārēmus. 

Quintus Delphos iter fécit ut Apollinis fanum viseret. a 
homines ab omnibus partibus Graeciae veniébant ut dei órácula peterent. 
multi iuvenēs Athenas nāvigābant ut in Academia studērent. 

iuvenés ad theatrum convenerant ut Theomnéstum audirent. 

pueri ad lüdum festīnābant né sero advenīrent. 

puellae domum celeriter redierunt né parentés vexārent. 

pater epistolam ad filium misit ut eum dé periculo monéret. 

Marcus ad Macedoniam abierat ut cum Brüto militaret. 

Brūtus exercitum comparāverat ut libertatem populi Rōmānī defenderet. 
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Notice that in purpose Ges the reflexives: sé and suus refer to the subject of the main verb, e.g. 


pueri diligenter laborabant ut magister se mox dimitteret. 
The boys worked hard that the master might dismiss them soon. 

puella domi manébat né mater se culparet. 

The girl stayed at home lest her níother might blame her. 


Exercise 34.6 


Translate the following verb forms (translate the present subjunctive as may, e.g. paremus = we may 
prepare; the imperfect subjunctive as might, e.g. pararemus = we might prepare) 


1 cape 4 captus est 7 ducti sumus 10 dücet 13 vocamur : 
2 cēpī 5 caperet 8 dücerem 11 vocétis 14 vocāret 

3 capiamus 6 dücat 9 dūxistī ` 12 vocatus eram 15 vocābimur 
Exercise 34.7 


In the following sentences put the verbs in parentheses into the correct form of the subjunctive; then 
translate, remembering to observe the ‘sequence of tenses’ (see p. 129 above) 


Quintus Pompeiusque iter faciunt ut Delphos (videre). 

collem ascendēbāmus ut templum Apollinis (inspicere). 

diü hic manébimus ut omnia (spectare). 

tandem Delphis discesserunt ut Athenas (redire). 

ubi Athēnās redierunt, Marcus abierat ut cum Brūtē (militare). 

epistolam Quinto reliquerat, in quà scripserat: ‘in Macedoniam festinavi ut libertatem 
cum Brito (defendere).' 
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Exercise 34.8 


Translate into Latin 


Quintus hurried to the Academy to see his friends. 

I shall make a journey to Delphi to visit the temple of Apollo. 

Many men were waiting near the door of the temple to hear the oracle. 
Quintus woke Pompeius at first light, lest they arrive at "e temple late. 

We have come to Delphi to learn the truth. 

They have waited in Delphi three days to hear the oracle. 

The girls were working hard so that the master might praise them. 

The boys are working hard so that the master may not punish (pünire) them. 
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PS. 


What do the following pairs of words mean? 
ubi? ubique 
unde? undique 


quis? quisque rr" 
uter? uterque msemmat 
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Chapter 35 


Indirect command 


Direct command: ^ domumredi! mē adiuvā!  nülite lüdere! 
Return home! Help me! Don't play! 


tahtimuslatusoē? 


Indirect command: 


pater puerē imperat ut domum redeat. The father orders the boy to return home. 
senex puerum rogat ut se adiuvet. The old man asks the boy to help him. 
magister pueris imperāvit ne lüderent. The master forbade the boys to play. 


The construction is the same as that for clauses expressing purpose: ut/né + subjunctive after verbs 
such as I order, I ask, I beseech, I persuade, I encourage. 


English usually uses the infinitive to express indirect command but Latin always uses ut/né + 
subjunctive except after iubeo (iubere, iussi, iussum) (I order) and veto (vetāre, vetui, vetitum) (I 
forbid), with which the infinitive is used. 


As in purpose clauses, the reflexives se and suus refer to the subject of the main verb. 


The sequence of tenses 
The rules given for purpose clauses apply equally to indirect command, e.g. 


pater filium rogat ut se adiuvet. Father asks his son to help him. 

pater filium rogàvit ut se adiuvaret. Father asked his son to help him. 

pater filio persuadebit ne domum redeat. Father will persuade his son not to return home. 
pater filio persuaserat né domum rediret. Father had persuaded his son not to return home. 


Remember that if the main verb is a true perfect (‘perfect with have’), the subjunctive in the ut/né 
clause is present, e.g. 


hos iuvenes ad legatum dücó; venerunt ut cum Brūtē militent. 

I am taking these young men to the legate; they have come that they may serve with Brutus. 
puer in agró manet; patri persuasit ne se domum remittat. 

The boy is staying in the field; he has persuaded his father not to send him back home. 


c 


Exercise 35.1 


Translate 


mater filiae imperavit nē in via lüderet. 

filia matrem rogavit ut sé ad forum düceret. 

mater filiam iussit in casà manere et se iuvare. 

puella patri persuadet ut sé ad forum dücat. 

puella mātrī dixit, ‘in casā non manébo; patri enim persuasi ut mē ad forum dücat.' 
mater viro dixit, ‘quid facis, mī vir? té rogavi né filiam ad forum dūcerēs.” 

vir eius respondit, ‘puella mihi persuasit ut se mécum dücam.' 
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8 mater viro dixit, ‘puella pessime sé gessit. t€ moneó né ei sic indulgeās (spoil + dat.).’ 
9 pater tamen filiam nón vetuit sécum venire. 


Exercise 35.2 
Turn the following direct commands into indirect commands after imperavit, and translate, e.g. 


magister *solvite navem, nautae,’ inquit. magister nautis imperavit ut nàvem solverent. 
The captain ordered the sailors to cast off the ship. 


Quintus ‘ad urbem festina, Pompēī,' inquit. 

centurió *venite mécum, iuvenēs,' inquit, ‘ad principia legiónis.' 

Rufus Quintum excitāvit et ‘surge, Quinte,” inquit. 

Rüfus eos ad Lūcīlium düxit et 'Lūcīlī,' inquit, *docē bës iuvenés aliquid disciplinae militàris.' 
Lücilius Pompeio saepe dicébat: molt cessare; Pompei." 
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Exercise 35.3 


Translate into Latin 


Quintus persuaded the soldier to lead him to Brutus' camp. 

The soldier asks Quintus not to hurry, because he is tired. 

When they reached the camp, a centurion said, ‘Come with me to see the legionary commander.’ 
The centurion said, "These young men have come to serve with Brutus.” 

The commander told (= ordered) Rufus to look after them. 

Rufus has persuaded Quintus not to leave the camp. 
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The pluperfect subjunctive 


This tense is formed by adding the following endings to the perfect stem: 


-issem parav-issem monu-issem réx-issem audiv-issem = cép-issem 
-issés etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

-isset 

-issēmus 

-issētis 

-issent 


cum ad portum Ephesi advēnisšent, ad urbem festīnāvērunt. 
When they had arrived at the port of Ephesus, they hurried to the city. 


Note that cum = ‘when’ usually takes the subjunctive (imperfect or pluperfect) when the verb is in a 
past tense (for exceptions to this rule, see chapter 47). 
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Exercise 35.4 


Match the following verb forms to the English translations below (the pluperfect subjunctive may be 
translated as ‘might have’, e.g. paravissemus we might have prepared) 


1 réxissent 6 dormite 11 videamus 
2 regimus 7  dormivi 12  vidébimur 
3 regāmus 8 dormiés 13 vidérétis 
4 regémus 9 dormiāmus 14 visi sunt 
5 regerēmus 10 dormire 15 vidisset 


I slept, you might see, they might have ruled, sleep! let us rule, we shall be seen, to sleep, we shall 
rule, you will sleep, we might rule, they were seen, we may see, let us sleep, he/she might have seen, 
we rule 


Exercise 35.5 


Translate 


Quintus, cum ad nàvem rediisset, continuo dormivit. 

cum ad portum advénissémus, ad urbem festinavimus. 

cum in foro manērēmus, multos milites vidimus. 

cum miles quidam nēs ad Brüti castra düxisset, tribüno militum occurrimus nobis nóto. 
tribünus, cum nos vidisset, hilariter nos salūtāvit. 
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Passive forms of the subjunctive 


To form the present and imperfect subjunctives passive, change the active person endings to 
corresponding passive forms; thus: 


Present subjunctive: 


active passive active passive 


par-em par-er mone-am mone-ar 

par-és par-éris mone-as mone-āris 

par-et par-ētur mone-at mone-ātur 

par-ēmus par-émur mone-amus mone-amur 

par-étis par-emini mone-atis mone-āminī 

par-ent par-entur mone-ant mone-antur 

reg-am reg-ar audi-am audi-ar capi-am capi-ar 
reg-ās reg-āris audi-ās audi-āris capi-ās capi-āris 
etc. etc. , etc. etc. etc. etc, 
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Imperfect subjunctive: 
active passive active passive 
parar-em parar-er monē-rem monē-rer 
parār-ēs parār-ēris monē-rēs monē-rēris 
parār-et parār-ētur monē-ret monē-rētur 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 
reger-em reger-er audi-rem audi-rer caper-em caper-er 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 


The pluperfect subjunctive passive is formed by changing the pluperfect indicative (e.g. paratus 
eram) to the corresponding subjunctive form (e.g. paratus essem): 


paratus essem monitus essem réctus essem auditus essem captus essem 
paratus essés etc. etc. etc. etc. 

paratus esset 

parati essémus 

parātī essētis 

parātī essent 


Exercise 35.6 


Change the following active subjunctive forms into corresponding forms of the passive 


amāvissēs 
custodiant 
custódivisset 
custodiret 
cēpissēmus 


mittāmus 

mitteret 

mīsissent 

amētis 

amārem 1 
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Exercise 35.7 


Translate 


Brütus Caésarem occidit né populus Romànus à tyranno regerétur. 

cum ab Antonio oppugnatus esset, Roma fūgit. 

Athenas nāvigāvit ne ab Antónió caperetur. , 

Athénis diü manébat ut iuvenés ad suam causam addüceret. 

Marco Ciceroni persuasit ut sécum mīlitāret. 

cum plürimi iuvenés ad causam reipüblicae adducti essent, in Macedoniam festinavit. 

cum pater Marci ab Antonii militibus occisus esset, Quintus quoque cum Bro mīlitāre volebat. 
Pompéi6 persuāsit ut secum ad Asiam nāvigāret. 

cum Ephesum advénissent, ad forum festinaverunt. 

cum in ford sedérent, militi cuidam occurrerunt qui eds ad Brüti castra düxit. 
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Exercise 35.8 


Translate into Latin 


When Flaccus had returned from the field, he greeted Scintilla who was sitting in the garden. 
When dinner was ready, she called him into the house. 
When they were dining, Scintilla said, ‘I am anxious. Quintus has not sent us a letter.’ 
When Flaccus had heard this, he said, ‘Don’t be anxious. Without doubt he will write to us soon.” 
But Flaccus also was anxious. When he had finished dinner, he went out to see his friends. 
When he was sitting in the pub (taberna, -ae, f.), a messenger arrived from Rome. 
The messenger said, ‘Brutus has persuaded many young men to leave Athens and serve 
(milito, -àre) in his army.' 

8 When the words of the messenger had been heard, Flaccus hurried home to tell Scintilla 

everything. 

9 Scintilla wrote a letter to Quintus and begged him not to be led into the war by Brutus. 

10 But when Quintus received this letter, he was already serving in Brutus' army. 
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What do the following compounds of curró mean? 


accurró, circumcurro, concurrē, dēcurrē, discurro, incurro, intercurroó, occurré, percurrē, praecurro, 
prēcurrē, recurrē, succurrē, transcurrd? 


Chapter 36 


Deponent verbs 


These verbs are passive in form but active in meaning. Revise the list of deponent verbs in 
Vocabulary 36. 


Exercise 36.1 


Translate 


patrem iuvare conābimur. 

eum ad agrum secüti sumus. 

in vià cum amicis diü colloquebar. 
agrum ingressus patrem vocavi. 
in agr6 dit morābar. 

vespere domum profectus sum. 
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The perfect participles of deponent verbs are active in meaning, e.g. moratus = having delayed; 
veritus = having feared; profectus = having set out; progressus = having advanced. 


centurionem secüti ad principia advenimus. 
Having followed the centurion we arrived at headquarters. 


(English often says, e.g. ‘Following the centurion we arrived . . .', but since the action of ‘following’ 
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precedes ‘arriving’, Latin uses the perfect participle.) 


prima lice profecti meridie ad urbem advenimus. 
Having set out/setting out at first light we arrived at the city at midday. 


Although deponent verbs are passive in form they form a present participle like ordinary verbs, e.g. 
sequens = following, cónàns = trying, loquens = talking. 


The present participle is used when the action of the participle takes place at the same time as that of 
the main verb, e.g. 

in ford manebant cum amicis colloquentes. 

They stayed in the forum talking with their friends. 


Quinto in litore moranti magister imperavit ut festinaret. 
When Quintus was delaying on the shore the captain told him to make haste. 


The present infinitive passive 


You will have noted the present passive form of the infinitive in learning the principal parts of 
deponent verbs: 


Ist conor, conari to try 
2nd vereor, veréri to fear 
3rd sequor, sequi to follow 
4th orior, oriri to rise 
mixed patior, pati to suffer 


From ordinary (non-deponent) verbs, these infinitives are passive in meaning: 


Ist paror, parari to be prepared 
2nd moneor, monéri to be warned 
3rd regor, regi to be ruled 
4th audior, audiri to be heard 
mixed capior, capi to be taken 


They are formed by changing final -e of active infinitives to -i (par-āre active, par-ārī passive), 
except in the 3rd conjugation and mixed conjugation verbs: these infinitives are formed by adding 
simply -i to the present stem, e.g. diic-6 I lead, düc-i to be led; iaci-d (stem iaci-/iac-) I throw, 
iaci to be thrown. 


Exercise 36.2 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 sequimur 5 secūtī sumus 9 mitte 
2 sequemur 6 seguēbāris 10 misi 
3 seguāmur 7 sequerentur 11 mitti 
4 sequi 8 sequentes 12 mittens 
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13 mittantur 17 verēbantur 21 vereantur 
14 mittāmus 18 vereri 22 verēberis 

15 miserunt 19 veriti 23 veriti sumus 
16 missi erant 20 verentēs 24  verebantur 


Exercise 36.3 


Translate 


domum redire conàmur. 

prüdentes videmini, amici. 

volumus colloqui vobiscüm, puellae. 

prima lüce profecti, meridie in urbem ingressi sumus. 

Brütum ad Asiam sequi constitui. 

periculum veritae feminae in casà manebant. 

multi cives in bello civili mortui sunt. 

Flaccus e casa egressus ad agrum profectus est. 

in via amico occurrit quocum diü loquebatur. 

10 inagrum ingressus, diū laborabat. 

11 puellam in casā morantem mater iussit ad fontem festinare. 

12 puella statim profecta multas feminas invenit prope fontem colloquentes. 
13 aquam celeriter duxit domumque regrediebatur cum lāpsa est. 

14 mātris iram verita, ad fontem regressa, urnam iterum complevit (filled). 
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Passive imperatives 


Ist paror 2nd moneor 3rd regor 4th audior mixed capior 
sing. parare monēre regere audire capere 
pl. paramini monemini regimini audimini capimini 


You will notice that the singular of the passive imperative is the same as the present active infinitive, 
and the plural the same as the 2nd person plural of the passive indicative. 


These forms rarely occur from ordinary verbs, since sense does not often require them; you are 
unlikely to find e.g. amare = be loved (though you might find e.g. a me monemini = be warned 
by me). But they are common from deponent verbs, which have an active sense, e.g. 


me sequere, Quinte. Follow me, Quintus. 
statim proficiscimini, amici. Set out at once, friends. 


Exercise 36.4 


Give the imperatives, active and passive, singular and plural of 


1 moneo 2 verto 
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Exercise 36.5 


Translate 


venite hüc, iuvenés, et me iuvare conamini. 

in urbe tres dies morare, fili; deinde domum proficiscere. 

mē sequimini ad agrum, pueri; agrum ingressi colonos adiuvāte. 
mane, amice, et nobiscum colloquere. 

nólite hostes vereri, mīlitēs, sed fortiter progredimini. 

à mē monemini, amici; nolite in periculum lābī. 
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Exercise 36.6 


Translate into Latin 


We shall follow Brutus to Asia. 

Setting out (= having set out) at once, we sailed to Ephesus. 

When we had arrived, we tried to find Brutus' army. 

After entering (use ingredior) the camp, we met a centurion. 

He said, ‘Follow me to the headquarters (principia, -6rum, n. pl.) of the legion.’ 

We did not delay but followed him at once. 

We met the commander going out of the headquarters. 

He said, “Wait in the headquarters, young men. I shall soon return.’ 

He returned soon and talked with us for a long time. 

At last he said, "You seem sensible young men. I shall take you to Brutus. Follow me.” 
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PS. 


Explain the meaning and use of the following abbreviations 


i.e. = id est ad fin. = ad finem p.a.- per annum 

e.g. = exempli gratia ab init. — ab initio Ib = librae 

etc. — et cétera P.S. = post scriptum R.LP. = requiescat in pace 
a.m. — ante meridiem cf. = confer No. = numero 

p.m. = post meridiem et seq. = et sequentia MSS = manüscripta 

A.D. = anno Domini flor. = floruit N.B. = nota bene 


A.M.D.G = ad maiorem Dei gloriam 


Chapter 37 


The ablative absolute 


So far you have always seen participles agreeing with the subject or object of a verb or with a noun or 
pronoun which forms some other part of the clause it belongs to, e.g. 


copiae Cassii victae ad castra fügerunt. 
The forces of Cassius having been conquered fled to the camp. 
(the participle victae agrees with the subject copiae) 
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Quintus epistolam perlectam Pompeio tradidit. 

Quintus handed over the letter, having been read, to Pompeius (i.e. Quintus read the letter and 
handed it over to Pompeius). 

(the participle perléctam agrees with the object epistolam) 


Quinto haec roganti Pompeius omnia dixit. 
To Quintus asking this (i.e. when Quintus asked this) Pompeius told everything. 
(the participle roganti agrees with the indirect object Quinto) 


But sometimes the participial phrase (i.e. the noun + participle) is independent of the structure of the 
rest of the sentence, e.g. 


Brütus, his dictis, milites dimisit. 
Brutus, these things having been said, dismissed the soldiers (i.e. Brutus said this and dismissed the 
soldiers/After saying this, Brutus dismissed the soldiers). 


dictis agrees with his, which is not subject or object of the main verb (dimisit) but is independent (or, 
as the grammarians say, ‘absolute’); in this case both noun and participle are in the ablative case. 

You will notice that English does not often use such absolute participial phrases and you will need to 
translate them into natural English. 


Here are some more examples: 


cenà parata Scintilla quiescebat. 

When dinner was ready (dinner having been prepared) Scintilla rested. 

Quinto haec locūtē, Marcus gaudebat. 

When Quintus said these things (Quintus having said these things), Marcus was delighted. 
Quinto in Academia studente Brütus Athenas advenit. 

(While) Quintus (was) studying in the Academy, Brutus arrived at Athens. 


(NB Remember that the ablative singular of the present participle ends -e.) 


Exercise 37.1 


Translate the following sentences and explain the use of the cases collectum (sentence 1), collectus 
(sentence 2), collecto (sentence 3) 


1 Antonius exercitum maximum colléctum ad Graeciam dücébat. 
2 exercitus maximus ab Antónió collectus ad Graeciam contendébat. 
3 Antonius exercitü maximo colléctó ad Graeciam contendit. 


Exercise 37.2 


Translate 


Quintus, laboribus confectis, cum amicis colloquébatur. 

Quint6 cum amicis colloquente, centurio accessit, qui eum ad Brütum arcessivit. 
Brütus, militibus convocatis, orationem habuit. 

"hostibus victis,' inquit, 'lībertātem populo Rēmānē reddémus.' 

milites dimissi ad iter sé paraverunt. 

Scintilla in casa sedente, intravit tabellarius (postman). 
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7 Scintilla, epistola perlecta, Flaccum vocavit. 
8 Flaccus, clāmēribus eius auditis, in casam anxius rediit. 
9 Flaccus Scintillam flentem consolari conatus est. 
10 Scintilla déspérante, Flaccus exiit ut Decimum arcesseret. 


Exercise 37.3 


In the following sentences put the participial phrases (noun + participle) in parentheses into the 
correct cases; then translate 


(Caesar interfectus), Flaccus Quinto imperavit ut Athenas nāvigāret. 
(longum iter confectum), Quintus tandem Athénas advenit. 
(monumenta spectáta), Quintus ad Academiam festinavit. 

Quintus (Marcus in ātriē visus) salūtāvit. (Be careful!) 

(Marcus in tabernà bibens), Quintus diligenter studebat. 

(Quintus Theomnéstum audiéns), Marcus in tabernà bibébat. 
Marcus (epistola à patre scripta) Quinto tradidit. (Be careful!) 
Quintus (epistola perlecta) Marco reddidit. 
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Exercise 37.4 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 auditus 7 loquens 13 monēbē 
2 audiebatur 8 loquetur 14 monuimus 
3 audirent 9 loquere 15 monerētur 
4 audiri 10 locūtus est 16 moneāmus 
5 audiēmur 11 loguēbātur 17 monēminī 
6 audiamus 12 loqui 18 monitus 
Exercise 37.5 


Translate into Latin (in these sentences use the ablative absolute, e.g. Quintus, after writing a letter to 
his parents, went to sleep — Quintus, a letter having been written to his parents, went to sleep — 
Quintus epistola ad parentes scripta dormivit) 


After greeting her mother Horatia entered the house. 
Scintilla prepared dinner and called Flaccus. 

Flaccus, seeing his daughter, rejoiced. 

When dinner was finished, they talked for a long time. 
At last Horatia left her parents and returned home. 
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Exercise 37.6 


Translate into Latin (NB use past participles to translate where there are parentheses; in some of 
these sentences the participle will agree with the subject or object of the sentence, in others an 
ablative absolute construction is required; be careful!) 


1 (After returning* from Delphi), Quintus and Pompeius sailed to Asia to find Brutus. 
2 (When their journey was finished), they hurried to Brutus’ camp. 
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3 (After delaying in Asia for a long time), Brutus led his army into Greece. 
4 (When battle was joined), Brutus defeated Octavian. 

5 But Cassius, (when he had been defeated by Antony), killed himself. 

6 (When Brutus was dead), Quintus fled with his companions. 


*use regredior 


Note that the verb esse has no present participle: 


Cicerone cónsule respüblica in magno periculo erat. 
(Cicerone consule = Cicero (being) consul = when Cicero was consul, in the consulship of Cicero) 


Caesare duce Romani Britanniam invaserunt. 
(Caesare duce = Caesar (being) leader = when Caesar was leader, under the leadership of Caesar) 


The two nouns in the ablative form an ablative absolute phrase. 


Exercise 37.7 


Translate 


1 Quintó puero plürimi coloni Venusiae habitabant. 

2 vento secundo celeriter ad portum advenimus. 

3 consulibus Pompeio Crassoque Caesar in Gallia militabat. 
4 Brüto duce Quintus Pompeiusque Philippis pugnaverunt. 
5 Caesare dictatore Brütus constituit rempüblicam liberare. 


PS. 

What is the meaning of the following nouns, all formed from supines of verbs you know? 
narrator, fautor, scriptor, lector, proditor? 

deditio, commendatio, salütatio, monitio, quaestio? 

cantus, reditus, monitus, risus, ascensus? 


Chapter 38 


The future participle 


You have already met the future participle several times in the course of your reading, e.g. 


nāvis discessūra est. The ship is about to depart. 
It is formed by changing the supine ending -um to -ürus: 
parat-um parāt-ūrus about to prepare 
monit-um  monit-ūrus about to warn 
rēct-um rēct-ūrus about to rule 
audit-um audit-ürus about to hear 
capt-um capt-ürus about to take 
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It is active in meaning and declines like bonus, -a, -um. 


NB The future participle of sum is futürus = about to be. 


Deponent verbs form future participles from the perfect stem: 


conor, cónàri, conat-us cónat-ürus about to try 

vereor, vereri, verit-us verit-ürus about to fear 

sequor, sequi, secüt-us secüt-ürus about to follow 

patior, pati, pass-us pass-ürus about to suffer 
Exercise 38.1 


Translate the following verb forms 
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profectus 6 mortuus 11 legit 
proficisci 7 moriēns 12 legit 
proficiscere 8 moritürus 13 lectürus 
proficiscuntur 9 moriébantur 14 léctus 
profectürus 10 mori 15 leget 


Exercise 38.2 


Translate 
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hostibus sequentibus Quintus comitésque ad castra fügerunt. 

Brüto mortuo, Quintus constituit Athenas redire. 

Athenas profectürus, comites aspexit dormientes. 

cum Athēnās advenisset, Theomnéstum rogavit ut sé adiuvaret. 

Theomnéstus Quinto Athenis moranti persuasit ut ad Italiam proficisceretur. 

Theomnéstus haec locütus Quintum ad portum düxit, ubi nàvem invénérunt ad Italiam itüram. 
cum nāvis discessūra esset, Theomnéstus Quintum valere iussit. 

sole oriente nàvis e portü profecta est. 

Quintus tandem domum reditürus gaudébat. 

cum Venusiam accederet, multós advenas (strangers) vidit coloniam ingressūrēs. 

sole occidente coloniam initürus erat. 

sed noluit domum suam vidére ab advenis occupātam; sé vertit, longum iter Romam factürus. 


Exercise 38.3 


Translate into Latin 
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Flaccus was about to go to the field, but hearing the shouts of Scintilla he ran back into the house. 
Entering the house, he found her weeping. 

After reading Quintus' letter, he tried to comfort her. 

But he could not persuade her to listen to him. 

When she could speak, she asked him to send for Decimus. 

Flaccus set out at once to find Decimus. 

Having entered his house (use ingredior), he found Decimus about to set out for Brundisium. 
Decimus hurried to the house with Flaccus following. 
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PS. 


What is the meaning of the following words? 


alius, aliter, aliquis, aliquando, aliquot, aliquotiens, aliquamdiü, alibi? 


Chapter 39 


Indirect questions 


Questions can refer to present, future or past time, e.g. 


What are you doing? quid facis? 
What are you going to do? quid facies? or quid factürus es? 
What have you done? quid fecisti? 


In indirect questions Latin uses the subjunctive, e.g. 


] Present: He asks what they are doing. 
rogat quid faciant. 


2 Future: He asks what they are going to do. 
rogat quid factūrī sint. 


3 Past: He asks what they have done. 
rogat quid fecerint. 
There is no future subjunctive. To express a future in indirect questions, the future participle is used 
with the subjunctive of sum, e.g. 
nesció quid factürus sim. I do not know what I am going to do. 
nesciébamus quid factüri essemus. We did not know what we were going to do. 
The perfect subjunctive 


The perfect subjunctive is the same in form as the future perfect indicative except in the Ist person 
singular, which ends -erim; thus: 


Ist parav-erim etc. 
2nd monu-erim etc. 
3rd rex-erim etc. 
4th audiv-erim etc. 
mixed cép-erim etc. 
sum fu-erim etc. 


possum ` potu-erim etc. 


Indirect questions can be introduced by any of the interrogative words you have met (e.g. quis? cür? 
quando? etc.) and also by num = whether, e.g. 

Quintus senem rogāvit num parentes suds vidisset. 

Quintus asked the old man whether he had seen his parents. 
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Double questions are introduced by utrum ... an = whether. . . or, e.g. 


senex Quintum rogàvit utrum Venusiae mānsūrus esset an parentes quaesitürus. 
The old man asked Quintus whether he was going to stay in Venusia or look for his parents. 


utrum ...necne = whether . . . or not: 


Quintus senem rogàvit utrum parentes sui Venusiā discessissent necne. 
Quintus asked the old man whether his parents had left Venusia or not. 


Sequence of tenses 


If the main verb is primary (i.e. present, future or perfect with have), the verb in the indirect question 
clause will be in either the present subjunctive or the perfect subjunctive, or the future participle + 
present subjunctive of sum. 


If the main verb is secondary (i.e. imperfect, perfect or pluperfect), the verb in the indirect question 
clause will be in either the imperfect subjunctive or the pluperfect subjunctive, or the future participle 
* imperfect subjunctive of sum. 


Exercise 39.1 


Translate (in the following sentences all the main verbs are primary) 


Theomnéstus Quintum rogat quid passus sit. 

Theomnestus Quintum rogat quid nunc factürus sit. 

Theomnēstus Quintum rogat quo īre cupiat. 

scire volumus quando nāvis discessüra sit. 

magistrum roga cir nàvis nondum discesserit. 

nescio quando ad portum adventüri simus. 

Quintus senem rogat num parentés suos viderit. 

senex Quintum rogat utrum coloniam initürus sit an Romam iter factürus. 
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Exercise 39.2 


Translate (in the following sentences all the main verbs are secondary) 


Theomnéstus Quintum rogāvit quid passus esset. 

Theomnēstus Quintum rogāvit quid iam factürus esset. 

Theomnēstus Quintum rogāvit quid facere cuperet. 

scire volebamus quando nàvis discessüra esset. 

magistrum rogavi cūr navis nondum discessisset. 

nesciébam quando ad portum adventüri essemus. 

Quintus senem rogāvit num parentēs suos vidisset. 

senex Quintum rogāvit utrum in colonia mānsūrus esset an iter Romam factürus. 
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Exercise 39.3 


Translate 


Quintus, cum Venusiam advenisset, nesciebat quid accidisset. 

senex, cui prope viam occurrit, eum rogavit cür Venusiam rediisset. 

'nónne scis' inquit ‘quot mala coloniae nostrae acciderint?’ 

Quintus senem rogavit num parentes sui Venusiae adhüc manerent. 

senex respondit, *Venusia discesserunt. nescio utrum Romam ierint an rüre maneant.’ 
Venusia relicta Quintus iter iniit quod Romam ferebat. 

Romam profectus, omnes quibus occurrit rogāvit num parentes suos vidissent. 
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Exercise 39.4 


In the following sentences put the verbs in parentheses into the correct form of the subjunctive and 
translate 


Quintus, dum iter Romam facit, veteri amico occurrit quem rogavit num parentes suos (vidére). 
ille *nesciē” inquit ‘ubi parentes tui (esse).” 

Quintus eum rogavit quando parentes sui Venusiā (discedere) et quo (īre). 

ille respondit, ‘parentés tut Capuam contendebant. sed nescio utrum Capuae adhüc (manere) an 
Romam (proficīscī).” 

5 Quintum rogavit quid factürus (esse). 
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Exercise 39.5 


Translate into Latin 


We don't know where the farmer has gone. 

I shall ask the boys whether they have seen him. 

‘Boys, do you know where the farmer is?’ 

“We asked him whether he was going to return home or stay in the field; but he made no answer (= 
answered nothing). 

Soon we saw the farmer entering the field. We asked him why he had not waited for us. 

He said, ‘I did not know when you wanted to meet me. I went home to have dinner, because I was 
tired.' 
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P.S. Miscellanea: Latin phrases in common use today 


In a mathematical problem, what are the data? 

What is a post mortem examination? 

What is meant by saying a law case is still sub iüdice? 

What are obiter dicta? (obiter — in passing) 

What is meant by saying someone is acting in locó parentis? 

What would be meant by saying that something is mine de iüre, yours de facto? 

What is meant by saying that a law case is adjourned sine die? 

What is meant by saying that a proposal was passed nem. con. (- némine contradicente)? 
What is an artist’s magnum opus? 

What is the meaning of the stage direction exeunt omnés? 
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Chapter 40 


Further uses of the ablative case 
1 A few verbs are found with the ablative case, e.g. 


ütor, Uti, üsus sum I use, e.g. gladio üsus sum. I used a sword. 
fruor, frui, früctus sum I enjoy, e.g. pace fruebantur. They were enjoying peace. 


2 Ablative of comparison 


puella prüdentior est pueró = puella prudentior est quam puer. 

The girl is more sensible than the boy. 

Quintus diütius Athenis mansit Marco = Quintus diütius Athenis mansit quam Marcus. 
Quintus stayed longer in Athens than Marcus. 


When two things or persons are compared with each other, instead of quam = than, the second 
thing/person may be in the ablative. 


3 Ablative of measure of difference 


puella multo prüdentior est. The girl is much more sensible (more sensible by much). 
Quintus paulo diütius mansit. Quintus stayed a little longer (longer by a little). 


4 Ablative of price and genitive of value 


hunc equum centum sēstertiīs emi. I bought this horse for a hundred sestertii. 
eum maximi aestimo. I value it very highly. 


The ablative is used when a definite price is stated. 
The genitive is used to express the value in which someone or something is held. 


5 Ablative of origin 


vir nobili genere natus = a man born of (from) a noble family. 
Quintus libertino patre natus est = Quintus was born from a freedman father, 


i.e. was the son of a freedman. 


Exercise 40.1 


Translate 


‘visne tū hunc equum emere? triginta denariis eum émi sed viginti denariis eum tibi vendere vols.’ 
‘sī eum tanti aestimās, cür vis eum tam vili (cheaply) vendere?’ 

"eum vili vendere volo, quod nunc opus est mihi argento.' 

‘ego equum multo minoris aestimo quam tü. praeterea equum meliorem iam habeo." 

‘equus tuus multo peior est meo. quanti ti meum equum aestimas?’ 

‘ego eum parvi aestimo. quinque denarios tibi dabū.” 

‘quid dicis? quinque denarios! noli nügas nārrāre. ego volo eum tibi vendere decem dēnāriīs.” 
‘mihi equo nón opus est, sed quod tibi opus est argento, ecce, octē denarios tibi dabo. nescio tamen 
quando tali equo üsürus sim.’ 
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Revise the following verbs (see Reference grammar, pp. 203-4): 


sum, esse, fui 
possum, posse, potui 
volo, velle, volui 
malo, malle, malui 
nolo, nolle, nolui 
fero, ferre, tuli 


e, ire, ii 

subjunctives: present imperfect perfect pluperfect 
sim essem fuerim fuissem 
possim possem potuerim potuissem 
velim vellem voluerim voluissem 
malim mallem maluerim maluissem 
nolim nollem nēluerim noluissem 
feram ferrem tulerim tulissem 
eam irem ierim iissem 


ed present participle: iens, euntis 


Semi-deponent verbs 


A small number of verbs are active in form in the present stem tenses (present, imperfect, future) but 
passive (deponent) in perfect stem tenses (perfect, pluperfect, future perfect); see Vocabulary 40. 


fio, fieri, factus sum I become, I am made. This verb is used to supply a passive of facio in present, 
future (fram) and imperfect (fiébam). The infinitive is passive in form. In the perfect stem tenses the 
passive of facio is used (factus sum, factus eram, factus ero), e.g. 


pueri miseri fiunt. The children are becoming miserable. 

multa scelera à triumviris fiebant. Many crimes were being done/committed by the triumviri. 
Quintus scriba aerarii à Marco factus est. Quintus was made a secretary of the treasury by 
Marcus. 


Exercise 40.2 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 gaudébant 6 solebas 11 fīēbam 
2 gàvisus 7 soliti sumus 12 facta est 
3 gaudete 8 solent 13 fieri 

4 gāvīsī estis 9 ausus 14 fit 

5 gaudere 10 audēbātis 15 facti erant 
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Exercise 40.3 


Translate 


Quintus Apollini confisus Romam inire ausus est. 

Quintus, scriba aerāriī factus, gāvīsus est. 

cotidié ad aerārium festinare solebat ubi officia diligenter perficiébat. 
Quintus, à senatore contemptus, iratus fiebat. 

sed talia convicia (insults) ferre solitus non diü vexātus est. 

nam verba hominis tam arrogantis non magni aestimāvit. 
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Exercise 40.4 


Translate into Latin 


We are in the greatest danger. We need help. We dare not attack the enemy. 

You have never been accustomed to fear the enemy. 

Surely you have not now become cowards (ignavi)? 

Use that courage which you have often shown before. 

You have always been much braver than the enemy. 

Trusting in the gods, follow me, soldiers, and fight bravely to defend your country. 
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Exercise 40.5 


Change the following verb forms into (a) the imperfect (b) the perfect 


loquimur 
gaudent 
ponitis 
fiunt 
confidis 
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Revise the following adverbs expressing place or motion 


place where motion to motion from 
hic hüc hinc 
illic illüc illinc 
ibi ed inde 
ubi? quo? unde? 
Chapter 41 
Indirect statement 


You have seen that the construction used for indirect statements is the accusative and infinitive. (This 
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construction is occasionally used in English, e.g. I believe him to be wise = I believe that he is wise = 
credo eum prüdentem esse.) 


In indirect statements, infinitives of all tenses are used, active and passive; these must now be learned: 


active passive 

present parare parari 
monēre monērī 
regere regi 
audire audiri 
capere capi 
esse 

perfect parāv-isse parātus esse 
monu-isse monitus esse 
réx-isse réctus esse 
audi-visse auditus esse 
cep-isse captus esse 
fuisse 

future parāt-ūrus esse 


monit-ürus esse 
rēct-ūrus esse 
audit-ürus esse 
capt-ūrus esse 
futürus esse/fore 


(The future passive infinitive is rare and is at present omitted.) 
Note the future infinitive of sum: futürus esse and the alternative form fore. 


Deponent verbs have infinitives active in meaning, though the present and perfect are passive in form, 
e.g. 


present conari sequi 
future conaturus esse secūtūrus esse 
perfect conatus esse secütus esse 


Exercise 41.1 
Give all infinitives, active and passive (except future passive) of (a) do (b) mitto. 
The accusative and infinitive construction is introduced by verbs such as dicé (I say), nego (I deny, 


say not), pūtē (I think), scio (I know), nescio (I do not know), cognosco (I get to know, learn), crēdē 
(I believe), promitto (I promise), spero (I hope) and a few other verbs such as gaudeo (I rejoice that). 


The reflexives se and suus refer back to the subject of the verb which introduces the indirect statement: 


Marcus dicit se Quintum adiütürum esse. 
Marcus says that he will help Quintus. 
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pueri dicunt se à magistro dimissos esse. 
The boys say that they have been dismissed by the master. 


Notice that in the case of the infinitives formed from participles (perfect passive, e.g. paratus esse, 
and future active, e.g. paratürus esse), the participle agrees with the accusative (subject) of the 
infinitive, e.g. 


magister dicit pueros domum dīmissēs esse. The master says that the boys have been sent 
home. 

femina sperat puellas se adiūtūrās esse. The woman hopes that the girls will help her. 

puellae dicunt se feminam adiütüras esse. ^ The girls say that they will help the woman. 


Exercise 41.2 


Translate 
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Quintus cognoscit parentes suos Venusiā discessisse. 

sperat sé eos in vid inventürum esse. 

Gaius negat sé eos vidisse. 

crédit eos Capuam profectos esse. 

Apollo promittit sé Quintum cüratürum esse. 

Quintus tandem scit sé parentes numquam postea visürum esse. 
Marcus dicit Octāviānum veniam sibi dedisse. 

Quintus gaudet sé scribam aerarii factum esse. 


If the verb introducing the indirect statement is past, English makes the verb in the indirect speech 
past. But in Latin the tense of the infinitive is that used in the original words, e.g. 


Scintilla said that Flaccus was working in the field. (indirect speech) 
Scintilla said, ‘Flaccus is working in the field.’ (direct speech) 
Scintilla dixit Flaccum in agro laborare. (indirect speech) 


Scintilla said that he had worked for a long time. (indirect speech) 
Scintilla said, ‘He has worked for a long time.’ (direct speech) 
Scintilla dixit eum diü laboravisse. (indirect speech) 


Scintilla said that he would return home soon. (indirect speech) 
Scintilla said, ‘He will return home soon.’ (direct speech) 


Scintilla dixit eum mox domum reditürum esse. (indirect speech) 
Exercise 41.3 
Translate 
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Quintus cognovit parentés suds Venusiā discessisse. 

spērāvit sé eos in via inventürum esse. 

Gaius dixit sé Capuam iter facere. 

Quintus respondit sé Gaium secütürum esse. 

ei quibus Quintus in via occurrit negāvērunt sé parentés eius vidisse. 
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amici quibus Quintus carmina sua recitaverat dicebant ea optima esse. 
Quintus gaudebat Vergilium amicitiam suam petere. 

sperabat Vergilium carmina sua probātūrum esse. 

Vergilius dixit se carminibus Quinti delectatum esse. 

Quintus respondit sé Vergilii carmina valdē admirari. 
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Exercise 41.4 
Turn the following sentences into indirect statement after dixit (or negāvit), e.g. 


puellae laetae sunt = dixit puellas laetas esse 
puellae nón laetae sunt = negavit puellas laetās esse 


magister irátus est. 

Quintus in Italiam redit. 

Quintus parentés quaesivit. 

coloni ab agris expulsi sunt. 

Quintus parentēs Venusiae nón inveniet. 
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Exercise 41.5 


Translate into Latin (remember that the reflexives sé and suus refer back to the subject of the main 
clause; and that the tense of the infinitive will be the same as that of the direct words) 


Marcus said that he would help Quintus. 

He said that he had been made quaestor of the treasury. 

He hoped that Quintus would help him. 

Quintus rejoiced that Marcus trusted him. 

Quintus knew that the duties would not be difficult. 

He hoped that he would write many poems (carmina). 

He told his friends that he had written a few poems. 

His friends said that his poems were very good. 

Quintus was content and said that he had never been so happy (= denied that he had ever been so 


happy). 
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P.S. 


Adjectives formed from verbs ending -ilis, -bilis denote passive qualities, e.g. 


admira-bilis, -e (admiror) admirable (= to be admired) 


créd-ibilis, -e (crēdē) believable, creditable 
doc-ilis, -e (doceo) teachable 

fac-ilis, -e (facio) doable, easy 
fle-bilis, -e (fleo) lamentable, lamented 
horr-ibilis, -e (horreo) horrible 
memorā-bilis, -e (memord) memorable 
mīrā-bilis, -e (miror) wonderful 
terr-ibilis, -e (terred) terrible 
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Chapter 42 


This chapter introduces no new grammar. 


Exercise 42.1 


Turn the following active verb forms into the corresponding forms of the passive 


paratis 

monére 

regere 

audivisti 
caperēmus 1 


posuit 
monēte 
tulimus 
fēcērunt 
ēgisset 


Un Za OC DV = 
ow etn 


Exercise 42.2 


Translate 


Quintus, cum Pompeium in ford cónspexisset, ad eum accurrit. 

amicum salūtāvit rogāvitgue quando Romam revénisset. 

Pompeius dixit se Romam revenisse ut Octāviānī veniam peteret. 

Quintus pro certo habébat Octāviānum ei veniam datürum esse. 

Pompéium rogavit ut ad cenam veniret. ille respondit sé posterd die cum Quinto 
libenter cēnātūrum esse. 

Quintus servis convocātīs imperāvit ut omnia ad cenam pararent. 

‘festinate’ inquit; ‘omnia parāte ut Pompéii reditum celebremus." 

plūrimī amici Quinti domum ingressi Pompeium salūtāvērunt. 

sole occidente Quintus amicis imperavit né domum redirent. 

‘manéte paulisper," inquit, ‘ut carmen audiatis quod dé Pompeii reditü composui.' 


Un UC DI rs 
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Exercise 42.3 


Translate into Latin 


Pompeius said that for a long time he had hidden (himself) in the mountains. 

He said that now he had returned to Rome to ask for pardon. 

Quintus was sure that Octavian would receive him kindly. 

He asked Pompeius to come to dinner; he said that many friends had been invited. 
Pompeius promised that he would come. 

When all the guests had arrived, they enjoyed an excellent dinner and drank much wine. 
When dinner was finished, Quintus recited the poem which he had written about Pompeius. 
All the guests, delighted by the poem, praised Quintus. 


Ga D d 
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PS. 


Adjectives ending -āx in the nominative singular, formed from the present stem of verbs, denote a 
habit or tendency, e.g. 


loquax, loquacis talkative (loqu-or) 
audax, audacis daring (aud(e)-d) 
capax, capacis holding (cap(i)-0) 
rapax, rapacis grasping (rap(i)-0) 
tenàx, tenàcis clinging (ten(e)-d) 


Chapter 43 


Consecutive (result) clauses 


Quintus tam verécundus erat ut vix quicquam dicere posset. 
Quintus was so shy that he could scarcely say anything. 
Quintus adeo timebat ut dicere nón posset. 

Quintus was so nervous that he could not speak. 


Clauses expressing consequence are introduced by ut + subjunctive, negative nón. 


The main clause usually contains one of the words meaning ‘so’, e.g. 


tam (with adjectives and adverbs): 
tam fessus erat ut diu dormiret. He was so tired that he slept a long time. 


tantus = so great: 
tanta erat tempestàs ut omnés timérent. The storm was so great that all were afraid. 


tot = so many: 
tot spectatores aderant ut locum vacuum invenire nón possemus. 
There were so many spectators present that we could not find an empty place. 


totiens — so often: 

Vergilius de te totiens mihi dixit ut carmina tua audire cupiam. 
Virgil has spoken to me of you so often that I want to hear your poems. 
ita = in such a way: 

Quintus carmen ita recitavit ut omnes eum laudārent. 

Quintus recited the poem in such a way that all praised him. 


(NB In consecutive clauses the reflexive refers to the subject of the ut clause; hence in this sentence 
eum, not se.) 


adeo - to such an extent, so much: 
tua carmina Maecenatem adeo delectant ut tē cognoscere cupiat. 
Your poems please Maecenas so much that he wants to get to know you. 
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Exercise 43.1 


Translate 


Maecēnās tam prüdens erat ut Octavianus ei semper confīderet. 

litteris adeo studebat ut multos poētās adiuvāret. 

Vergilium tanti aestimābat ut eum in numerum amicorum intimórum acceperit. 

Vergilius Maecenati dé Quinto totiens dixerat ut ille Quintum cognoscere vellet. 

cum Vergilius Quintum Maecénati commendavisset, ille tam verecundus erat ut fārī nón posset. 
Quintus putabat Maecēnātem sé contemnere. 

sed Vergilius dixit Maecenatem eum dilexisse et carminibus eius delectatum esse. 

tandem Maecenas Quintum revocatum iussit in numeró amicorum suorum esse. 


Qo A QV Un kWh rs 


In consecutive clauses the normal rules of sequence are not necessarily followed; the tenses of the 
subjunctive can be varied according to the sense, e.g. 


tam diligenter heri labérabat ut hodie fessus sit. 

He worked so hard yesterday that he is tired today. 

Siciliam ita vastavit ut restitui nüllo modo possit. (Cicero Verr. 1.4) 

He (has) so plundered Sicily that it can in no way be restored. 

(The plundering took place in the past but the consequence is still present.) 


The perfect subjunctive is used to stress the actuality of the event: 


Maecenas Vergilium tanti aestimabat ut eum in numerum amicorum intimórum acceperit. 


Maecenas valued Virgil so highly that he accepted him into the number of his closest friends. 


Exercise 43.2 


Translate into Latin 


1 Many men were so foolish that they despised Quintus because he was the son of a freedman. 

2 But Maecenas valued highly all who were talented (ingeniósus, -a, -um). 

3 He did not ask whether they were the sons of freedmen or nobly born (= born from a noble 
family). 

4 Maecenas was so busy (= occupied by affairs) that he did not call Quintus back at once. 

5 Butin the ninth month he called him back and told him to be one of his friends. 

6 He said that he had been delighted by Quintus' poems; he promised that he would help him. 


PS. 


Inscriptions on tombstones throw a great deal of light on the life of ordinary Roman citizens. Once 
you have mastered the abbreviations used, you will find them easy to read. 


Four funerary inscriptions on girls who died young: 


1 Felicius Simplex, centurion of the Sixth Legion, made the 
following memorial for his little daughter: 
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D.M. SIMPLICIAE FLORENTINAE ANIMAE 
INNOCENTISSIMAE QUAE VIXIT MENSES DECEM 
FELICIUS SIMPLEX LEGIONIS VI CENTURIO PATER 
FECIT 

(inscribed on a stone coffin found in York) 


2 Panathenais made the following inscription for her daughter 
who died tragically just before her marriage: 


D.M. s(acrum). Callistē vixit annis xvi mēnsēs iii horas vi et 
sēmisse: nüptüra idibus Octobris, moritur iiii idüs Octobres: 
Panathénais mater pia carae filiae fecit. 

(from Mauretania in North Africa) 


3 The following illustrates how barren and desolate the pagan 
beliefs about life and death were: 


D.M. sacrum. Auréliae Vercellae coniugi dulcissimae, quae 
vixit plūs minus annis XVII. ‘non fui, fui, non sum, nón 
desidero." Anthimus maritus eius. 


4 The following is a funerary inscription for a Christian girl, the 
daughter of a veteran of the Roman army: 


Aureliae Mariae puellae, virgini innocentissimae, sānctē 
pergenti ad iüstos et electos in pace. quae vixit annos XVII, 
menses V, dies XVIII, sponsata Aurelio Damati diebus XXV. 
Aurelius Ianisiréus veteranus et Sextilia parentes infélicissimae 
filiae dulcissimae ac amantissimae contrà votum. qui dum 
vivent, habent magnum dolorem. Martyres sancti, in mente 
habete Mariam. 

(from Aquileia in North Italy) 


D.M. - dis mànibus (sacred) to the 
deified spirits of the dead (this 
formula often starts funerary 
inscriptions, followed by the name 
of the dead person in the dative, or 
sometimes the genitive, case) 


sémisse half 

idibus Octobris on 15 October 

iiii = ante diem quartum the 
fourth day before the Ides 
(12 October) 


plüs minus more or less, 
approximately 

Anthimus . . . supply ‘made this 
monument’ 


süncte pergenti going in holiness 

spūnsāta betrothed 

contrà votum supply 

hēc fēcērunt made this monument 
contrary to their prayers, i.e. they 
had prayed that she should live 


Chapter 44 


Conditional clauses 


These are clauses introduced by si = ‘if’ or nisi = ‘unless/if . . . not’, which state a condition on which 


the truth of the main clause depends, e.g. 
1 Simple fact (open) conditions 


si hoc dicis, erras. If you say this, you are wrong. 
si hoc fecisti, stultus eras. If you did this, you were foolish. 
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In these sentences the truth of the main clause is left open, e.g. in the second example the speaker 
does not say that ‘you were foolish’ as a fact, but simply says ‘/f you did this, you were foolish.’ 

You have already met many sentences of this type; they present no difficulty; both English and Latin 
use the indicative. 


2 Contrary to fact conditional clauses 


si pater noster adesset, nds adiuvaret. 

If our father were here, he would be helping us (but he is not here). 
si hoc fécissés, stultus fuisses. 

If you had done this, you would have been foolish (but you didn't). 


The form of the sentence suggests that the main clause is untrue. In this case Latin uses the 
subjunctive in both the conditional and the main clauses; English uses the conditional tense 
‘would/should’ in the main clause. 

The imperfect subjunctive is used to refer to present time, the pluperfect subjunctive to past time, e.g. 


si prüdens esses, hoc non faceres. 

If you were wise, you would not be doing this (but you are doing it). 

si festinavissent, tempore advenissent. 

If they had hurried, they would have arrived in time (but they didn't hurry). 
nisi imprüdens fuisses, iam incolumis esses. 

Unless you had been imprudent, you would now be safe. 

(fuisses refers to past time, esses to present) 


3 Future conditional clauses 


These are of two sorts: 
(a) Future vivid, with the indicative (you have often met these), e.g. 


si domum reveneris, omnia tibi narrabo. 
If you come back home, I will tell you everything. 


Notice that Latin uses the future or, more often, the future perfect, in the si clause (English appears to 
use the present). 
(b) Future less vivid, when the condition is represented as improbable, e.g. 


si domum revenias, omnia tibi narrem. 
If you were to return home, I should tell you everything. 
or If you returned home... 


In these the present subjunctive is used in both the si clause and the main clause. 
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Exercise 44.1 


Translate (NB all the following sentences are ‘contrary to fact’ or ‘future less vivid' conditional 
clauses, using the subjunctive; be sure you get the time reference (present, past or future) right) 


si fortiter pugnavissétis, hostes vicissétis. 

si pater noster viveret, consilium nobis daret. 

nisi Quintus ē campo fügisset, ab hostibus captus esset. 

si Quintus prūdēns esset, in Brüti exercitū non mīlitāret. 

si statim proficiscamur, domum ante noctem adveniamus. 

si pueri boni fuissent, magister fabulam eis nārrāvisset. 

magister 'pueri,' inquit, ‘si diligenter laboretis, fabulam vobis nārrem.” 
mater filiae ‘si mē adiuvēs,' inquit, ‘pater tē laudet.’ 

puella ‘mater,’ inquit, ‘si otiosa essem, libenter tē adiuvārem.” 

puella, nisi occupata esset, mátrem libenter adiüvisset. 


c ow GE A E, Un E Lo t4 rs 


Exercise 44.2 


Translate (NB some of the following sentences are 'simple fact' or 'future vivid' conditionals with the 
indicative, others ‘contrary to fact’ or ‘future less vivid’ with the subjunctive; be careful) 


nisi Pompeius cum Sexto Pompeio militavisset, iamdtidum (/ong ago) in Italiam rediisset. 
si Pompeius tandem redierit, omnes gaudebimus. 

si Octavianum veniam rogāvissēs, ille tibi ignovisset. 

si Octavianus mihi ignoscat, Romae maneam. 

si mécum cénabis, reditum tuum celebrabimus. 

si plüs vini bīberitis, plānē ébrii eritis. 

nisi Pompeii reditum celebrārēmus, tantum vini non biberemus. 

si Quintus alterum carmen recitābit, ego abibo. 

nisi puellae tam pulchrae adessent, iamdüdum abiissem. 

barbarus es, si hoc carmine non délectatus es. 


SS GE A CS, Un La rä rs 
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Exercise 44.3 
Translate into Latin; before translating say what sort of conditional you are writing — ‘simple fact’, 


‘contrary to fact’, ‘future vivid' or ‘future less vivid’ 


1 If you come home soon, I will tell you everything. 

2 If you were to set out at once, you would arrive here in two days. 

3 If you had not delayed at Rome, I would have met you in Capua. 

4 If you waited for me in Capua, you were very foolish. 

5 If you were here now, you would be sitting with me under a tree drinking wine. 


PS. 


Note the following 


quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque whoever, whatever ` ubicumque wherever 
quocumque (to) wherever, whithersoever quacumque by whatever way 
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Chapter 45 


Uses of the subjunctive in main clauses 
In main clauses the subjunctive has several uses: jussive (used in exhortations and 3rd person 
commands); deliberative questions; optative (wishes); potential. 
1 Jussive (hortatory) 
ad forum festinemus. Let us hurry to the forum. 
né domum redeant. Let them not return home. 


You are already familiar with this usage. The negative is nē. 


2 Deliberative questions 

quid faciamus? What are we to do? 
The subjunctive (1st person singular or plural) is used in questions when the speaker is wondering 
what to do. 


utrum hic maneam an domum redeam? Am I to stay here or return home? 


Exercise 45.1 


Translate 


quid tibi dicam? 

quó eamus? 

utrum hostibus resistamus an fugiamus? 
quomodo molestum illum dimittam? 
quando Roma discedamus? 


Un 4 wn 
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Optative (wishes) 

(utinam) diū vīvās semperque valeās. May you live long and always be healthy! 
(utinam) pater meus adesset. I wish my father were here! 

(utinam) pater meus né Rómam abiisset. I wish my father had not gone away to Rome. 
NB 1 utinam (= I wish that) is often used in wishes to make the meaning clear. 


2 The tenses of the subjunctive are used as in ‘contrary to fact’ conditional clauses, i.e. the present 


subjunctive is used for a wish for the future, the imperfect for a wish for the present and the pluperfect 


for a wish for the past. 
3 The negative is ne: 


(utinam) ne in periculum incidāmus. May we not fall into danger. 
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Exercise 45.2 


Translate 


vivàs et valeas! 

utinam dives essem. 

utinam né mihi haec dixissés. 

dei té servent. 

utinam incolumis domum redeas. 


Uk Lä DI Fa 
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Potential 


velim hoc facere. I should like to do this. 
nón ausim pugnare. I would not dare to fight. 


This use of the subjunctive is not common except with velim, nólim, ausim (an irregular present 
subjunctive form of audeo). It is a sort of conditional subjunctive with the ‘if clause omitted, e.g. ‘I 
should like to help you (if I could).' The negative is nón. 


Exercise 45.3 


In each of the following sentences say what type of subjunctive is being used: jussive (i.e. expressing 
an exhortation or command), deliberative, optative (i.e. expressing a wish) or potential; then translate 


quid faciam, amice? quómodo Octàviano persuadeam ut mihi ignoscat? 

ad palatium eamus. pro certó habeo eum tibi ignotürum esse. 

utinam Octāviānus nds benigné accipiat. 

Octāviāne, velim amicum meum Pompeium tibi commendare. 

salvé, Pompéi. utinam né inimicos meos tam diü adiūvissēs. 

sed gaudeo té tandem venisse ut veniam roges. tibi libenter ignēscē. nólim enim quemquam pūnīre 
qui veniam petit. 

7 omnēs inimicitias déponamus. utinam posthac semper pace fruamur et concordia. 
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Exercise 45.4 


Translate into Latin 


Are we to stay here or hurry home? 

Let us stay here; we cannot reach home before night. 
I would not dare travel (2 make the journey) by night. 
I wish we had not set out so late! 

I wish we were now safe at home! 

We are in great danger. May the gods preserve us! 
Let us set out for home at first light. 
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P.S. Two doctors 
1 The funerary inscription of a successful freedman: 


Vivir the sēvirī were priests of the 


P. Decimius P(ūbliī) l(ibertus) Eros Merula, medicus, clinicus, 
cult of Augustus, the highest office 


chirurgus, oculārius; VIvir. hic pro libertate dedit HS L. hic pro 

sēvirātū in rem p(üblicam) dedit HS II. hic in statuās ponendas a freedman could attain 

in aedem Herculis dedit HS XXX. hic pridie quam mortuus est — HS L 50,000 sesterces 

reliquit patrimonium . . . in statuās pēnendās for setting up 

(from Assisi) statues; aedem temple 

patrimonium a fortune/estate (figure 

2 Asurgeon's victim: missing) 

anima a soul (quem refers to anima, 
masculine, because the soul is that 
of a man); secārunt cut 

alumno suð for his fosterchild (supply 
"made this monument’) 


D.M. Euhelpisti līb(ertī): vixit annis XX VII méns(ibus) UU 
diéb(us) XI: florentés annós mors subita eripuit. anima 
innocentissima, quem medici secārunt et occidérunt. P. Aelius 
Aug. lib(ertus) Pecüliaris alumno suð. 


Chapter 46 
A review chapter. 


Exercise 46.1 
Put the following indicative verb forms into corresponding forms of the subjunctive 


amamus 6 sunt 
dicébant 7 volebant 
secüti erant 8 ferēbāmus 
proficiscimur 9 nolo 
gaudent 10 potes 


a policies 
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Exercise 46.2 


Translate 


dist 


Maecenas dixit se parvum fundum Quinto datürum esse. 

‘tibi opus est otio' inquit ‘ut carmina componas. velim tē adiuvare." 

eum rogavit ut postero dié prima hora rediret. 

'eàmus' inquit ‘ad colles Sabinos ut fundum inspiciamus.' 

Quintus, cum fundum vidisset, tam laetus erat ut vix fari posset. 

Quintus, fundó viso, Maecēnātī grātiās reddere cónátus est. 

sed Maecēnās dixit eum omnia illa bene meruisse; nam amicum fidelem esse et modestum. 

nisi multis negotiis occupatus esset, cum Ouīntē in fundó mānsisset. 

postero die, Maecēnāte R6mam profecto, Quintus vilico vocato dixit, 'veni mécum; velim fundum 
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10 toto fundo īnspectē Quintus prope fontem sedens carmen componébat. 
11 carmen tam pulchrum composuit ut fons Bandusia inter fontēs nóbilés iam numerētur. 
12 fundum tanti aestimābat ut ibi semper manere vellet Romamque invitus rediret. 


Exercise 46.3 


Translate into Latin 


When Maecenas said that he would give him a farm, Quintus rejoiced; for he had always wanted to 
live in the country. Maecenas told him to come early the next day so that they might ride to the Sabine 
hills and inspect the farm. 

Setting out at first light, they arrived there as the sun was setting. Maecenas said, 'If we had ridden 
quicker, we would have inspected the farm before night. But tomorrow the farm manager will show 
you everything. Now come in and see the villa.’ 

The next day Maecenas said that he must return to Rome. ‘If I were at leisure,’ he said, ‘I would 
stay and inspect the farm with you. But I am so busy that I must return to Rome at once.’ Quintus 
thanked Maecenas again and said goodbye to him. Then he summoned the farm manager and asked 
him to show him the farm. Quintus was delighted by everything that he saw. 


PS. 


The following prepositions/adverbs form comparative and superlative adjectives: 


comparative superlative 
extra + acc. outside exterior extremus uttermost, extreme 
intra + acc. inside interior intimus innermost, most intimate 
post+acc. after posterior postrémus last 
prae+acc. before prior primus first 
suprà + acc. above superior suprémus highest, latest 

summus highest, greatest 

ultra + acc. beyond ulterior ultimus furthest, last 


Chapter 47 


The uses of cum 


1 The conjunction cum most commonly means ‘when’. 


In past time it is normally followed by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, e.g. 


cum domum revénissent, cēnāvērunt. 

When they had returned home, they dined. 

cum cēnārent, amicus quidam casam intrāvit. 
When they were dining, a friend entered the house. 
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But: 
(a) As you have seen, if the cum clause follows the main clause, the indicative is used, e.g. 


cénabant cum amicus quidam casam intravit. 
They were dining when a friend entered the house. 
sól iam occiderat cum domum revénérunt. 

The sun had already set when they returned home. 


(b) If cum means ‘whenever’, the pluperfect indicative is used, e.g. 


cum Quintus ad fundum redierat, semper gaudébat. 
Whenever Quintus had returned to his farm, he always rejoiced. 


2 When cum meaning ‘when’ is used in present or future time it is always followed by the indicative, 
e.g. 


cum Athenas advéner6, ad te scribam. 
When I arrive at Athens I shall write to you. 
cum fessi sumus, in horto quiescimus. 
When we are tired, we rest in the garden. 


3 cum can also mean ‘since’; with this meaning it is always followed by the subjunctive, e.g. 


cum fessi simus, in horto quiescimus. 

Since we are tired, we are resting in the garden. 
cum fessi essemus, domum non festinavimus. 
Since we were tired, we did not hurry home. 


4 cum followed by the subjunctive occasionally means 'although'; this meaning is usually made clear 
by the insertion of tamen at the beginning of the main clause (tamen will then be translated ‘still’, 
‘even so’), e.g. 


cum fessi simus, tamen diligenter laboramus. 
Although we are tired, we are still working hard. 


Exercise 47.1 


Translate 


Quintus Maecēnāsgue, cum prima hora Roma discessissent, in colles Sabinos eguitāvērunt. 
vesper iam aderat cum ad villam advénérunt. 

cum fessus esset Quintus, tamen fundum inspicere volébat. 

Maecēnās ‘cum nox sit,’ inquit, ‘pauca videre possumus." 

Quintus ‘cum primum sól ortus erit,' inquit, ‘omnia īnspiciam.” 

postero dié cum Maecēnās Romam profectus esset, Quintus vilicum arcessivit. 

vilicus, cum negotiis occupatus esset, tamen ad Quintum festīnāvit. 

omnia inspexerant cum Quintus vilicum dimisit. 

Quintus, cum quiescere vellet, prope fontem assédit. 

cum sub arbore sedéret, carmen composuit. 
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11 cum aestās vénerat, Quintus in colles festinabat. 
12 cum Rómam redierat, fundum semper dēsiderābat (/onged for). 


The uses of dum 


1 dum most commonly means ‘while’; with this meaning it is usually followed by the present 
indicative, even in past time, e.g. 


dum in for manemus, amicum vidimus ad nēs currentem. 
While we were waiting in the forum, we saw a friend running towards us. 


But if the action of the dum clause goes on throughout the action of the main clause, the imperfect 
indicative is used, e.g. 


dum in foró manébamus, cum amicis colloguēbāmur. 
While (= all the time that) we were waiting in the forum, we talked with friends. 


2 dum can also mean ‘until’; like other temporal conjunctions, it usually takes the indicative, e.g. 


in foro manébamus dum sól occidit. 

We waited in the forum until the sun set. 

hostes secüti sumus dum in castra fūgērunt. 

We followed the enemy until they fled into their camp. 


But if the dum clause expresses purpose as well as time, it takes the subjunctive, e.g. 


in foro manémus dum pater veniat. 

We are waiting in the forum for our father to come (until our father may come). 
Antonius apud Actium morābatur dum mare tranquillum esset. 

Antony delayed at Actium until the sea should be calm. 


Exercise 47.2 


Translate 


dum Antonius apud Actium morātur, Octaviani cópiae castra haud procul posuerunt. 
dum Antonius terrà marique obsidēbātur, milites eius et famē et morbē moriébantur. 
Agrippa Antónium obsidēbat dum ille ērumpere coāctus est. 

Antonius in castris mansit dum mare tranquillum esset. 

dum Antónius classem Agrippae oppugnat, Cleopatra subito fugit. 

dum Antonius cum Cleopatra fugiebat, copiae eius fortiter pugnabant. 

Octāviānus exspectavit dum omnes sé déderent. 

dum Antonius ad Aegyptum fugit, Octavianus captivos in exercitum suum accepit. 


Q6 A O^ Un E La DV Fa 


The connecting relative 


Apollo lyram Quinto tradidit; qué facto evanuit. 
Apollo handed his lyre to Quintus; after doing this he vanished (literally: which having been done 
he vanished). 
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Antonius Cleopatram uxorem suam esse prēnūntiāvit. quae cum cognovissent senatores, 
statim bellum Cleopatrae indixerunt. 

Antony proclaimed that Cleopatra was his wife. When the senators learned this (literally: which 
things when the senators learned), they at once declared war on Cleopatra. 


The relative pronoun is often used at the beginning of a sentence instead of a demonstrative. In the 
first exemple above, quo facto = eo facto, in the second example, quae cum cognovissent = cum ea 
cognovissent. 


Exercise 47.3 


Translate 


Cleopatra classem suam in fugam düxit. quae cum vidisset Antonius, eam secütus est. 
Antonius Cleopatram vidit fugientem. quam adeo amavit ut ipse quoque ē proelio fügerit. 
quibus visis Agrippa Antonii classem etiam ferocius oppugnavit. 

tandem sé dediderunt Antonii milites. quos Octāviānus hūmānē tractatos in exercitum 
suum accépit. 

5 quibus cognitis Antonius déspéravit. 


4 Ut Fa 


P.S. Alternative verb and noun forms 


1 A shortened form of the 3rd person plural of the perfect active is commonly used by the poets: 
-ere for -ērunt, e.g. parāvēre for paraverunt. So Horace's spring ode begins diffūgēre nives = 
diffügerunt nives (the snows have fled away). 


2 Inthe perfect active of 4th conjugation verbs v is often omitted, e.g. audiit = audivit, audierunt = 
audiverunt, audierat = audiverat. 

In the perfect infinitive and pluperfect subjunctive, the forms are further shortened by the omission of 
one i: audisse = audivisse and audissem = audivissem, etc. 

So also from e.g. peto: petiit for petivit, and from eo: iit for ivit; compounds of eo always use this 
form, e.g. rediit (never redivit). 

So also we find from Ist conjugation verbs paravisset shortened to parasset, and paravisse 
shortened to parasse. 


3 Note carefully the alternative forms of the future infinitive of esse: futürus esse, fore. 
4 The active imperatives have alternative forms as follows: parā/parātē, parāte/parātēte, but 


these are found commonly only in the following: 


esto, estote be! 
Scito, scitote know! be assured! 
memento, mementéte remember! 


5 The 2nd person singular of the future passive has alternative forms: parabere for paraberis, 
monébere for monéberis, regere for regeris, audiere for audieris, capiere for capiéris. 


6 3rd declension nouns with stems in -i have an alternative ablative singular in -ī, e.g. navi for nave; 
and 3rd declension nouns and adjectives have an alternative accusative plural in -is, e.g. omnis civis 
for omnēs cives. (Note that the i is long.) 
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Chapter 48 


Clauses of fearing 


1 Antonius timebat nē in manüs hostium caderet. 
Antony feared lest/that he might fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Cleopatra verebatur ne Octāviānē prēderētur. 
Cleopatra was afraid she would/might be betrayed to Octavian. 
timemus nē hostes nos capiant. 
We are afraid the enemy may catch us. 


Fears for the future are expressed by ne + subjunctive: present subjunctive if the leading verb is 
present or future; imperfect subjunctive if the leading verb is past. 
English introduces such clauses by either ‘lest’, or ‘that’, or without any connecting conjunction. 


2 timémus né pueri domum ante noctem non redeant. 
We are afraid the children may not return home before night. 


If the clause of fearing is negative nē nón is used. 


3 timébamus longius progredi. 
We were afraid to advance further. 


Latin, like English, uses an infinitive when the meaning is ‘I am afraid to do something.’ Thus hoc 
facere timed = I am afraid to do this, but timed ne hoc faciat = I am afraid he may do this. 


Exercise 48.1 


Translate 


Maecenas timēbat nē ad fundum ante noctem nón advenirent. 
"festina, Quinte,’ inquit; ‘timed né sero adveniamus.' 

Quintus ‘equus meus fessus est; timeo celerius equitare.’ 
pueri, veriti né magister sibi irascerétur, diligenter laborabant. 
timébant né magister sé nón dimitteret. 

puellae, veritae né pueri sé sequantur, domum festinant. 


C Un A Ut ra 


NB 1 The reflexives sé and suus refer back to the leading verb (see numbers 4, 5 and 6 above). 

(You will notice that sé and suus refer to the subject of the leading verb not only in indirect statement, 
question and command, but also to clauses of purpose introduced by ut or ne (since purpose is a 
thought in one's head), and to clauses of fearing introduced by ne (since the fear is a feeling in one's 
heart). 


2 veriti, veritae (numbers 4 and 6); these are perfect participles, 'having feared', but the English 
idiom is to use the present, 'fearing'. 
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Exercise 48.2 


Translate the following sentences, in each of which the perfect participle could be translated by an 
English present (English is less precise in its use of tenses than Latin) 


uk wn = 


ducem secüti ad urbem mox advénimus. 

prima lüce profectus domum ante noctem redii. 

Cleopatra, verita nē Octaviàno próderétur, turrem relinquere noluit. 
Cleopatra, Antonium intuita, sciébat eum moritürum esse. 

senex carcerem ingressus custodes salütavit. 


Exercise 48.3 


Translate into Latin 


nh DI Fa 


Let us hurry; I am afraid we may arrive late. 

Fearing that the master might be angry with them, the boys waited outside the door of the school. 
The girls were not afraid to enter; for they knew that the master would not be angry with them. 
Fearing that Antony would be defeated, Cleopatra fled with her ships. 

Antony was not afraid to fight, but overcome by his love for (= of) Cleopatra he followed her. 


P.S. A triumphal arch and a war hero 


1 The following inscription is carved on the triumphal arch in 
Rome commemorating the emperor Claudius’ invasion of Britain 
(AD 43): 
TIberiē CLAUDi6 DRUSI Filio CAISARI AUGUSTO 
GERMANICO PONTIFICI MAXIMO TRIBünicia pontifici maximó high priest 
POTESTATE XI COnsuli V IMPERATORI PATRI PATRIAE tribūniciā potestate XI holding 
SENATUS POPULUSQUE ROMANUS QUOD REGES tribunician power for the eleventh 
BRITANNIAE XI DEVICTOS SINE ULLA IACTURA IN time (i.e. AD 51-2) 
DEDITIONEM ACCEPERIT GENTESQUE BARBARAS senātus populusque Romanus after 
TRANS OCEANUM SITAS PRIMUS IN DICIONEM this subject, supply 'dedicated this 
POPULI ROMANI REDEGERIT. arch’; iactūrā loss 
in dicionem . . . redégerit brought 
The letters in small print are omitted, giving common under the power of... 
abbreviations. 


The inscription begins with the full names and titles of the emperor 
in the dative case. 


2 


A war hero: 


C. Gaviē L(ücii) f(ilio) Silvano, primipilari leg(ionis) VIII Aug., tribüno coh(ortis) II vigilum, 

tribūnē coh(ortis) XIII urbanae, tribüno coh(ortis) XII praetēr(iae), dónis donato 4 divo Claud(io) 

bello Britannico torquibus armillis phaleris cordna aurea, patrono coldn(iae), decreto decurionum. 
(from Turin) 
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The career of Gavius Silvanus is given in ascending order; he was senior centurion (primipildris) of 
the Eighth Legion Augusta, which served in Britain in the invasion of Claudius (AD 43). He was 
promoted to serve in Rome, first as commander of the second cohort of the vigiles (watchmen), then 
commander of the thirteenth urban cohort (police), lastly as commander of the twelth cohort of the 
Praetorian guard (the emperor's bodyguard). For his service in Britain he was highly decorated by 
Claudius, being awarded torques (chain), armillae (bracelets), phalerae (medals) and a golden crown. 
He became the patron of his colony (Turin), and this memorial was erected by decree of the town 
councillors (decuriones). (In AD 65 he took part in the conspiracy against the emperor Nero and, when 
it failed, committed suicide: see Tacitus Annals 15.50, 60, 71.) 


Chapter 49 


Impersonal verbs 


A small number of verbs in English do not have a personal subject, e.g. ‘it rains’, ‘it snows’; it makes 
no sense to ask ‘Who rains?’ ‘Who snows?’ Such verbs are called ‘impersonal’, since they have no 
person as subject. In Latin there is a fair number of such verbs, e.g. 


pluit it rains 
ningit it snows 
tonat it thunders 


necesse est itis necessary 

fas est it is right 
Many Latin impersonal verbs are not used impersonally in English, e.g. 
with the accusative of the person: 


(mē) oportet it behoves me = I ought 

(mē) pudet it shames me = I am ashamed 

(mē) iuvat it delights me = I like to 

(mē) taedet it wearies me = I am tired of (+ genitive) 


with the dative of the person: 
(mihi) licet itis allowed to me = I may 
(mihi) placet it pleases me = I decide 
They are often followed by an infinitive, e.g. 


hoc facere mé oportet. I ought to do this. 
ei placuit domum redire. He decided to return home. 
nobis licuit lūdēs spectāre. We were allowed to watch the games. 
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Exercise 49.1 


Translate 


Octāviānē placuit in Oriente morari. 

necesse erat provincias praesidiis confirmare. 

tandem ei licuit Romam redire. 

omnés civés bellorum civilium taeduit. 

quand6 nobis licébit pace frui? 

nds oportet Octāviānē parére, quod pacem populó Rūmānē restituit. 
Maecenatem iuvābat poētās fovere. 

Quintum urbis strepitüs taedébat. 

Maecēnātī placuit Quinto fundum dare. 

Quintum oportuit Romam redire sed ei placuit in fundo manere. 


SS vw GG A E, (pn a WN = 
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Intransitive verbs in the passive 
Intransitive verbs must be used impersonally in the passive, e.g. 
Antonin nüntiatum est. It was announced to Antony. 
ferociter pugnatum est. It was fought fiercely, i.e. there was a fierce battle. 
Sometimes verbs of motion are used impersonally in the passive; in such cases you must translate 
them in the active, supplying a person from the context, e.g. 


prima lice profecti sumus; meridie ad montem ventum est. 

We set out at dawn; at midday we came (literally: it was come) to the mountain. 
undique concurritur. 

It is run together from all sides, i.e. men run together from all sides. 


Verbs which take the dative are used impersonally in the passive: 


captivis parsum est. It was spared to the captives, i.e. the captives were spared. 
mihi persuasum est. I was persuaded. 

Exercise 49.2 

Translate 


1 Antonio nūntiātum est Octāviānum omnibus cum copiis in Aegyptum progredi. 
2 ei placuit prope Alexandriam proelium committere. 
3 terrà marique ferociter pugnatum est; tandem tamen Antonii copiae fūgērunt. 
4 omnibus captivis ab Octāviānē parsum est. 
& Octāviānīcēbi 
Cleopatram misit. 
6 Cleopatrae imperatum est ut turrem relinqueret. 
7 nüntius ‘si tē dēdideris,' inquit, ‘tibi ignoscetur.' 
8 sed ei nón persuasum est ut sé dēderet. 
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Exercise 49.3 


Translate the following sentences into Latin, using impersonal verbs for the phrases in heavy type 


1 We set out at the first hour and hurried into the hills; before midday we reached the top of the 
mountain. 

We decided to wait there for two hours. 

But we were not allowed to rest for long. 

For a shepherd warned us not to delay, and we were persuaded to descend at once. 

It was a long and difficult journey, and before we reached home, I was tired of mountains. 


Un d La Fa 


P.S. The genders of 3rd declension nouns 
These have to be learned in each case, but the following general rules will be some help: 
1 Nouns ending -er in the nominative are masculine, e.g. pater, imber, except for: 


mulier (woman), mater (mother), linter (boat), which are feminine 
iter (journey), ver (spring), which are neuter 


2 All nouns ending -or/-ós in the nominative are masculine, e.g. honor, flós, except for: 
soror (sister), uxor (wife), arbor (tree), which are feminine 


cor (heart), aequor (sea), which are neuter 


3 All nouns ending -ið in the nominative are feminine, e.g. inscriptio, except for centurio 
(centurion), decurio (town councillor). 


4 All nouns ending -às in the nominative, e.g. aetās (age), are feminine, with a few rare exceptions, 
e.g. gigas (giant). 


5 All nouns ending -ūdē in the nominative, e.g. magnitūdē (greatness, size), are feminine. 


6 All nouns ending -e, -us, -en in the nominative, e.g. mare (sea), genus (race), flümen (river), are 
neuter. 


Chapter 50 


Gerunds 


ars scribendi - the art of writing 


The gerund is an active verbal noun, declined like bellum: 


Ist © 2nd 3rd 4th mixed 
para- mone- reg- audi- capi- 
parandum monendum regendum audiendum capiendum 
preparing warning ruling hearing taking 
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It is common in the accusative after ad, expressing purpose, e.g. 


veni ad vobis succurrendum. I have come to help you. 


It is used in the genitive with causā = by reason of, for the sake of, as another way of expressing 
purpose, e.g. 

veni vobis succurrendi causa. I have come to help you. 

(Notice that causa follows the word it governs.) 


It is found in the dative with verbs and phrases requiring a dative, e.g. 


nón satis otii habebo carmina scribendo. I shall not have enough leisure for composing poems. 


It is common in the ablative expressing cause or means, e.g. 


celeriter currendó domum ante noctem advēnī. By running fast I arrived home before night. 


NB 1 the gerund of eó is eundum. 


2 In English the present participle (a verbal adjective) and the gerund (a verbal noun) have the same 
form, e.g. ‘writing’. In Latin the verbal adjective and the verbal noun are clearly distinguished, e.g. 


Augustus in tablīnē sedebat epistolam scribens. 
Augustus was sitting in the study writing a letter. 
(scribens is a verbal adjective describing Augustus) 


Augustus nón satis otii habebat ad epistolàs scribendum. 
Augustus did not have enough leisure for writing letters. 
(scribendum is a verbal noun governed by ad) 


Exercise 50.1 


Translate 


Quintus artem dicendi Romae didicit. 

deinde Athēnās vēnit philosophiae stüdendi causa. 

Athenis discessit ad militandum cum Brüto. 

fortissimum sé praebuit in hostibus resistendo. 

Bro mortuo ad Italiam rediit parentes quaerendi causa. 

scriba aerarii à Marco factus, satis otii habébat carmina scribendo. 
Octāviānus inimicis ignoscendó omnes cives sibi conciliavit. 
Pompeius Rómam rediit veniam petendi causa. 

Quintus omnés amicos convocavit ad Pompeii reditum celebrandum. 
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Exercise 50.2 


Translate into Latin 


1 We have come to serve with Brutus (use ad + gerund). 

2 For he is fighting to defend liberty (use gerund + causa). 

3 Did you not hear the signal to advance (= of advancing)? 

4 Do not try to save yourselves by delaying. 

5 By fighting bravely we shall defeat the enemy and save the 
republic. 


Quintus was ordered to lead his legion against Antony's forces. 


6 
7 There was a fierce battle, but in the end Brutus was defeated. 
8 Quintus, throwing away his shield (= his shield having been 
thrown away), saved himself by running to the camp. 
9 There it was announced that Brutus was dead. 
10 All saved themselves by fleeing into the woods. 


P.S. Funerary inscription for a vestal virgin and an 
epigram on a British lady in Rome 


1 A vestal virgin 


Bareius Zoticus and his wife dedicate a memorial to Flavia 
Publicia, a vestal virgin, who after long years of service guarding 
the sacred fire, rose to become chief vestal virgin: 


Fl(aviae) Pübliciae, v(irgini) V(estali) maximae sānctissimae ac 
réligidsissimae, quae per omnés gradüs sacerdotii apud divina 
altaria omnium deorum et ad aeternos ignés diebus noctibusque 
pia mente rite déserviéns merito ad hunc locum cum aetate 
pervenit, Bareius Zēticus cum Flavia Verēcundā sua ob eximiam 
eius erga sé benevolentiam. dédicata pr(idie) Kal(endis) Oct(ēbris) 
dominis nostris Valeriáno Aug(usto) III et Gallieno Aug(usto) III 
con(sulibus). 


2 A British lady in Rome 


Martial writes an epigram on Claudia Rufina, a British lady who 
married a Roman, taking a Roman name, and became so 
Romanized that she might have been born a Roman or even an 
Athenian: 


Claudia caeruleis cum sit Rüfina Britannis 
edita, quam Latiae pectora gentis habet! 
quale decus formae! Romanam crédere mātrēs 
Italides possunt, Atthides esse suam . . . 

sic placeat superis ut coniuge gaudeat üno 
et semper nātīs gaudeat illa tribus. 
(Martial 11.53) 


maximae chief (vestal virgin) 

gradüs sacerdotii steps/ranks of the 
priesthood 

rite duly/according to religious custom 

déserviéns serving diligently 

merito deservedly; ad hunc locum 
i.e. to the post of chief vestal virgin 

Bareius Zoticus and his wife (sua) 
(dedicated the memorial to her) 
because of (ob) her outstanding 
kindness towards them (erga se) 
dēdicāta (est) . . . (this memorial) 
was dedicated on 30 September 
AD257 (when our lord Valerianus 
Augustus was consul for the fourth 
time and Gallienus Augustus for 
the third) 


cum although; caeruleis . . . 
Britannis edita born from the blue 
(i.e. woad-painted) Britons 

guam...pectora... habet how she 
has the heart(s) of the Latin race = 
how Roman she has become at heart 

Latiae = Latinae, i.e. Romanae 

quàle decus what beauty 

Rómanam (that she is) a Roman 

matres Italides Italian (Roman) 

mothers 

Atthides Athenian (mothers) 

superis the gods above 
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Chapter 51 

Gerundives 
cena paranda est. Supper is to-be-prepared. 
pueri monendi sunt. The children are to-be-warned. 


imperium regendum erat. The empire was to-be-ruled. 
magister audiendus est. The master is to-be-listened-to. 


Besides the gerund (an active verbal noun), Latin verbs have a passive verbal adjective called the 
gerundive which looks identical with the gerund: 


parandus, -a, -um to be prepared 
monendus, -a, -um to be warned 
regendus, -a, -um to be ruled 
audiendus, -a, -um to be heard 
capiendus, -a, -um to be taken 


The gerundive is commonly used instead of a gerund: 


Maecenas poetas incitābat ad carmina componenda. 
Maecenas used to encourage poets to compose poems. 
Maecenas amicós convocavit ad recitationem audiendam. 
Maecenas called together his friends to hear a recitation. 


In these examples the nouns (carmina, recitationem) are governed by the preposition ad, and the 
gerundives, being adjectives, agree with the nouns. The literal meaning of the examples is: 


1 Maecenas encouraged poets to poems to be composed. 
2 Maecenas called together his friends to a recitation to be heard. 


But English verbs have no gerundive and the Latin idiom is so alien to English that it is better to grasp 
the gerundive phrase as a whole than to wrestle with the literal meaning. If you do this, such phrases 
are not difficult. 


NB Deponent verbs besides having a gerund have a gerundive, passive in meaning, e.g. 
conandus, -a, -um to be tried; verendus, -a, -um to be feared; sequendus, -a -um to be followed. 


Exercise 51.1 


Translate 


Maecenas amicos convocāvit ad poetas audiendos. 

inter alios Propertius venit carminis recitandi causa. 

carmine optime recitando maximum plausum meruit. 

Tibullus rüs recesserat ad carmina componenda. 

Horātius Tibullum consolari cēnātus est epistolà ad eum scribenda. 
Horātius ad palatium ire solebat ad Liviam salütandam. 

Livia exemplum praebuit matronae Romanae in officiis perficiendis. 
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8 Augustus Horātium rogāvit ut sé adiuvaret in epistolis scribendis. 
9 Horātius ‘si principi pāream,' inquit, ‘nōn satis otii habeam ad carmina componenda.' 
10 Maecenas respondit, ‘dic principi té non satis valére tantó operi suscipiendo." 


Exercise 51.2 


Translate into Latin 


One day (quondam) the Emperor (princeps) summoned Quintus to the palace (palatium). When he 
arrived there he found Livia spinning (2 making) wool in the tablinum. He asked her why Augustus 
had summoned him, but she said that she did not know. He hurried to the Emperor, who received him 
kindly. 

‘Quintus,’ he said, ‘I am asking you to help me. I am so busy that I cannot write all my letters. Will 
you come every day to the palace to help me in writing my letters?" 

Quintus was astonished but was not afraid to speak the truth. ‘Emperor,’ he said, ‘I rejoice that you 
so trust me. I ought to help you. But I am not worthy of so great an honour, and I am afraid that if I 
were to do this, I would not have enough leisure for composing poems.’ 

The emperor did not compel Quintus to obey him but accepted his excuse patiently (aequo 
animo). 


P.S. Two epigrams 
1 A nightmare doctor: 


lotus nobiscum est, hilaris cēnāvit, et idem 
inventus mane est mortuus Andragoras. 
tam subitae mortis causam, Faustine, requiris? 
in somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 
(Martial 6.53) 


lótus washed, i.e. he took a bath 


2 A noisy schoolmaster: 


quid tibi nobiscum est, lüdi scelerate magister, 
invisum pueris virginibusque caput? 
nóndum cristātī rūpēre silentia galli: 


murmure iam saevo verberibusque tonas . . . 


vicini somnum nón tótà nocte rogāmus: 
nam vigilàre leve est, pervigilāre grave est. 
discipulos dimitte tuos. vis, garrule, quantum 
accipis ut clāmās, accipere ut taceās? 
(Martial 9.68) 


quid . . . est? What have we to do 
with you?; scelerate villanous 

invisum . . . caput creature (literally: 
head) hateful to... 

cristātī . . . galli the crested cocks 

verberibus tonàs you thunder with 
blows; vigilare to lie awake 

pervigilàre to lie awake all night 

garrule chatterbox! 

vis... accipere will you accept... 
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Chapter 52 


Gerundives of obligation 


lūdī omni modo ornandi sunt. 

The games must be (are to be) embellished in every way. 

hoc carmen tibi scribendum est. 

This poem must be written by you, i.e. You must write this poem. 


The gerundive is commonly used with esse expressing obligation (must/ought/have to). The person 
concerned is in the dative. 


In English we often prefer to make such sentences active in form with the person concerned as the 
subject, e.g. 


templum nobis aedificandum est. 

We must build a temple. 

multae recitationes mihi audiendae erant. 
I had to listen to many recitations. 

ad palatium vobis festinandum erit. 

You will have to hurry to the palace. 


The gerundive of intransitive verbs is used impersonally in such expressions, literally ‘it will have to 
be hurried by you’. 


Exercise 52.1 


Translate 


ji 
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lūdī summā religione celebrandi sunt. 

toti populo fériae agendae sunt. 

sacrificia Augusto in monte Capitolino facienda erant. 

tertio dié omnibus civibus ad Palatium conveniendum erat. 

carmen Horatii chord puerorum puellarumque cantandum erit. 

festinate, amici; statim proficiscendum est. 

nox adest. si morabimur, in montibus tótam noctem manendum erit. 

nón poterimus domum hodie pervenire; hic manendum est dum sol oriatur. 
pastor quaerendus est qui nos in casam suam accipiet. 

si pastorem non invenerimus, in silvis dormiendum erit; sic tūtī erimus. 


The gerundive is sometimes found agreeing with the object of verbs such as cūrē, mitto, dē in 
phrases expressing purpose or intent: 
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Augustus corpus Vergilii cūrāvit Neapoli sepeliendum. 
Augustus arranged for (cared for) Virgil's body to be buried at Naples. 
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Exercise 52.2 


Translate 


1 Maecēnās epistolam cursori (his runner) tradidit ad Quintum ferendam. 

2 Maecenas multos amicos convocandos cūrāvit ad recitàtionem audiendam. 
3 omnibus bellis confectis Augustus lüdós saeculārēs celebrandos cūrāvit. 

4 Quintus carmen composuit Apollini Dianaeque cantandum. 


Exercise 52.3 


Translate into Latin 


Since all wars are finished, the doors of the temple of Janus must be shut. 

The peace which we now enjoy must be preserved for ever. 

We must celebrate the new age with games (= the new age is to be celebrated by us). 
Horace has written an excellent poem to be sung by a chorus. 

All the citizens must hurry to the Palatine mount (= it is to be hurried by all the citizens). 
There we shall have to listen to the song which Horace has written. 
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Exercise 52.4 


Translate into Latin 


Quintus said that on his farm he could enjoy leisure for composing poems. He liked to read the books 
of the ancients and lie idle in the shade. But in fact whenever he returned to his farm, he always had to 
work hard. He called his farm manager and arranged for the fields to be ploughed; he sent out boys to 
guard the sheep; he himself with his own hands used to move stones from the fields. The grapes had to 
be picked and the wine had to be made. When evening came, he often used to ask his neighbours to 
dinner; after they had dined modestly, they sat in the garden drinking wine and talking about 
philosophy. You could scarcely say that Quintus was an idle (ignavus, -a, -um) man, but he was 
content with his life and was always sad when he had to return to Rome. 


P.S. Memorabilia: famous lines from Virgil 
1 omnia vincit Amor: et nos cēdāmus Amori. (Ecl. 10.69) 


2 felix qui potuit rērum cognoscere causas. (Geo. 2.490) 
(of Lucretius, poet, philosopher and scientist) 


3 fortūnātus et ille deos qui nóvit agrestes. (Geo. 2.493) deós agrestés the gods of the country 

4 tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. (Aen. 1.33) tantae mólis erat so great a task it 
was 

5 eguē nē credite, Teucri. 


quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. (Aen. 2.47-8) et even 
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revocate animós maestumque timorem 


mittite; forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. (Aen. 1.2023) 


(Aeneas encourages his followers when they are wrecked in 
Libya) 


vixi et quem dederat cursum Fortūna peregi. (Aen. 4.652) 
(Dido speaks, just before her suicide) 


Tros Anchisiades, facilis descensus Averno: 

noctés atque dies patet atri ianua Ditis; 

sed revocare gradüs superasque évadere ad auras, 

hoc opus, hic labor est. (Aen. 6.126-9) 
(The Sibyl warns Aeneas of the dangers of attempting to go 
down to the underworld) 


stabant orantes primi trānsmittere cursum 

tendébantque manüs ripae ulterioris amore. (Aen. 6.313-14) 
(Aeneas sees the souls of the dead waiting to cross the river 
Styx into the underworld) 


Chapter 53 


The predicative dative 


In certain phrases Latin uses a noun in the dative after the verb esse instead of a complement in the 
nominative; thus the first example above means literally: "The farm manager was for a great help to 
Quintus.’ The second means literally: "The smoke and racket of the city were for a hatred to Quintus.’ 


vilicus Quinto magno auxilio erat. 

His farm manager was a great help to Quintus. 

fümus strepitusque urbis Quinto odio erant. 

The smoke and racket of the city were hateful to Quintus. 


The commonest of such phrases are: 


auxilio esse to be a help to 


cordi esse to be dear to (cor, cordis, n. heart) 
cürae esse to be a care to, a cause of anxiety to 
exempló esse to be an example to 
exitio esse to be a cause of destruction to 
odio esse to be hateful to 
salüti esse to be a cause of safety to 
üsui esse to be useful to 
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forsan . . . iuvabit perhaps you will 
delight 


patet is open 
atri... Ditis of black Death 


transmittere to cross 
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Exercise 53.1 


Translate 


1 segetes Quintó magnae cürae erant. 

2 grandines (hailstones) nonnumquam üvis exitio fuérunt. 

3 fundus Quinto semper cordi erat. 

4 Livia exemplo erat matronis Romanis. 

5 fēminae dissolūtae (licentious) ei odio erant. 

6 Livia Augusto magno auxilio fuit. 

7 ‘ndnne vis hunc canem emere? magno üsui tibi erit.’ 

8 ‘canem iam habeo qui mihi cordi est ovēsgue bene custodit." 

9 ‘sed tuus canis infirmus est; sine dubio hic canis auxilio tibi erit. 
10 'ille canis saevus esse mihi vidétur; timeo ne exitio ovibus sit.’ 


Exercise 53.2 


Translate and identify the following parts of the verbs dicó and loquor 


1 dicens 6 dicendus 11 locūtus 16 loqueretur 
2 dixistis 7 dic 12 loqui 17 loquere 

3 dictus 8 dixisse 13 loquendum 18 locūtī essent 
4 dicendum 9 dicemus 14 loquens 19 loquamur 
5 dictürus 10 dīcāmus 15 locūtūrus esse 20 loguēbāris 


The relative with the subjunctive 


Quintus servós emisit qui segetes meterent, pueros désignavit qui oves custodirent. 
Quintus sent out slaves to reap the corn, he appointed boys to guard the sheep. 


The relative with the subjunctive can be used to express purpose; in the example above, qui... 
meterent means literally ‘who might reap’; qui . . . cust6dirent means ‘who might guard”. 


prima lice profecti sumus qué celerius domum advenīrēmus. 
We set out at first light to reach (so that we might reach) home more quickly. 


ou celerius literally means ‘by which the more quickly’; purpose clauses containing a comparative 
are usually introduced by quo, not ut. 


Exercise 53.3 


Translate 


Augustus quinque legionés in Oriente reliquit quae finés provinciarum custódirent. 

quattuor classés instrüxit quae praedonibus (pirates) exitio essent mercatdribusque salüti. 

in urbe Rómá vigilias (watches) instituit quae cives à latronibus (robbers) incendiisque tuerentur. 
vias püblicas per Italiam custodivit quo tütius viatores iter facerent. 

Quintus nüntium ad Maecenatem misit, qui ei diceret sé mox Romam reditürum esse. 


Un ROC DI rs 
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Exercise 53.4 


Translate into Latin 


This dog was a great help to the shepherd. 

For he was very useful in defending the sheep. 

And so be was dear to the heart of the shepherd. 

When he was wounded by a wolf, the shepherd was very concerned for him (= he was a great 
care to the shepherd). 

The shepherd's wife looked after the dog with the greatest care but did no good (= achieved 
nothing). 

The shepherd summoned the doctor to cure him (= the dog) but he could not save him. 

The shepherd's wife said that he must buy another dog. 

But the new dog was no use to the shepherd in guarding the sheep. 

The shepherd asked his master to give him a good dog to guard his sheep. 

The master sent a messenger to say that he would soon give him an excellent dog. 
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Exercise 53.5 


Translate into Latin 


Dear Maecenas, 

When I left Rome, I promised to return in five days. But I am still here on my farm. I ask you to 
forgive me. I cannot bear the heat (calor, caloris, m.) of summer in the city; I must stay in the hills 
until autumn comes. If I returned to Rome now, I would without doubt be ill, and you would be sad if 
you heard that I had died of fever (febris, febris, f.). 

Besides, I am very busy. I am writing a poem about the art of poetry (ars poetica), which is very 
long and difficult. When summer is over, I shall go down to Naples and spend the winter there. But as 
soon as spring returns and I see the first swallow (hirundo, hirundinis, f.), I shall hurry to Rome and 
hope to see you there. 


Your loving friend, Quintus. 
P.S. Memorabilia: famous lines from Horace 
1 nātūram expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. furcà with a pitchfork 
(Epistles 1.10.24) usque always 


2 caelum nón animum mütant qui tràns mare currunt. 
(Epistles 1.11.27) 


3 dum loquimur, fügerit invida invida aetas jealous time 
aetas: carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. quam minimum crédula postero 
(Odes 1.11.7) trusting as little as possible in 
tomorrow 
4 multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. (Odes 1.24.9) 
5 aequam mementē rébus in arduis rébus in arduis in difficult things/in a 
servare mentem. (Odes 2.3.1) crisis 
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6 omnés eodem cogimur (Odes 2.3.25) eódem the same way, i.e. to death 
7 si fractus illabatur orbis, illabatur were to fall on (him) 
impavidum ferient ruinae. (Odes 3.3.7) orbis the globe, the sky 
impavidum fearless; supply ‘him’ = 
‘the good man’ 
Chapter 54 


Summary of the uses of ut 
ut + the indicative means either ‘as’ or ‘when’, e.g. 


Horatius est vir ingeniosus, ut dicunt. ^ Horace is a clever man, as they say. 


magister iratus est, ut videtur. The master is angry, as it seems. 

ego ita ero ut mé esse oportet. I shall be such as I should be. 

haec rës sic est ut nārrē. This situation is such as I say. 

ut veni coram te, pauca locütus sum. When I came into your presence, I said little. 


ut domum rediimus, laeti cenavimus. ` When we returned home, we dined happily. 
ut + the subjunctive is used: 


(a) in purpose clauses (see chapter 34) 
(b) in indirect commands (see chapter 35) 
(c) in consecutive clauses (see chapter 43) 


Other uses of ut will be met when you read Latin texts. 


Exercise 54.1 


Translate the following sentences and explain the constructions in bold type 


1 Augustus, bellis civilibus confectis, pacem populo Rūmānē reddidit. 
sed imperium Rómánum numquam tütum fuisset, nisi fines ad flümina Rhenum Dànuviumque 
protulisset. 

3 ut haec efficeret, multēs annēs aut ipse aut ducēs eius mīlitābant multasque gentés externas 
imperio adiecerunt. 

4 poétae canebant eum cópiàs in Parthos ductürum esse, né cladem a Crasso acceptam 
relinqueret inultam. 

5 nesciébant tamen quae Augustus in animó haberet; ille enim nüllum bellum suscepit, nisi 
pugnare necesse erat. 

6 ünam clādem accepit quà Vārus cum tribus legionibus in Germania dēlētus est. cuius cladis 
Augustus numquam oblitus est. 

7 tandem, pace totum per imperium restitūtā, lüdos saeculares celebrare ei placuit. 

8 Quinto carmen scribendum erat, quod chorus puerórum puellarumque in lüdis cantavit. 

9 cum Maecenas periisset, Quintum vitae taeduit. 

0 nam verébatur ne omnibus amicis mortuis solus relinqueretur. 
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Exercise 54.2 


Write short sentences in Latin to illustrate the following constructions and translate them 


indirect statement 
indirect command 
indirect question 
purpose clause 
consecutive clause 
ablative absolute 
impersonal verb 
predicative dative 
gerund 

gerundive of obligation 


C oW 00-17 Un P WD 
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P.S. Augustī testāmentum 


Augustus survived Horace by twenty-two years, dying at the age 
of seventy-seven in AD 14. By the time of his death he had 
established the imperial system so firmly that he was able to hand 
over power to his stepson, Tiberius, and leave behind him a 
dynasty which was to rule the Roman world for the next fifty 
years. He had given the Roman world peace and order, but at a 
heavy cost; liberty had been replaced by monarchy, which was to 
degenerate into tyranny under emperors such as Nero. 


Below are six extracts from the Res Gestae Divi Augusti (The 
Achievements of the Divine Augustus — Augustus was declared 
divine after his death; hence he is called Divus). This was the 
testament which Augustus wrote shortly before his death, in which 
he outlined his career and all that he claimed to have achieved for 
Rome. It was read out in the senate after his death; it was then 
engraved on two bronze pillars set up in Rome. These have been 
lost, but copies were made in various parts of the empire and some 
of these have been partially preserved. The most complete copy is 
from Ancyra in southern Turkey, engraved on the wall of a 
mosque, which had previously been the temple of Rome and 
Augustus (see illustration, p. 183). 


Translate the following extracts and write a short historical 
commentary on each (most of the events to which Augustus refers 
have been described in our narrative, but to explain some you may 
need the help of a book on Roman history) 


1 eosqui parentem meum trucidaverunt in exsilium expulī et trucīdāvērunt murdered 
postea, cum bellum inferrent reipüblicae, vici bis acie. bis twice 
(Here explain whom Augustus means by parentem meum. 
Who were eds qui . . . trucidaverunt? What battles is he 
referring to? How true is his account of these events?) 
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2 bella terrà et mari civilia externaque tōtō in orbe terrarum saepe 


gessi, victorque omnibus veniam petentibus civibus peperci. 
externas gentēs, quibus tüto ignoscere potui, cOnservare quam 
delere malui. 


3 templum lānī, quod clausum esse maiores nostri voluérunt cum 
per totum imperium Romanum terrà marique esset parta pax, 
ter mē principe senatus claudendum esse censuit. 


4 omnium provinciarum populi Rómàni, quibus finitimae fuerunt 
gentes quae nón pārērent imperi nostro, fines auxi. Aegyptum 
imperio populi Romani adiēcī. pro qué meritó senātūs consulto 
Augustus appellatus sum. 


5 inconsulàtü sexto et septimo postquam bella civilia 
exstinxeram, per consensum üniversorum potitus omnium 
rérum, rempūblicam ex mea potestāte in senātūs populique 
Romani arbitrium transtuli. 


6 post id tempus auctoritate omnibus praestiti, potestatis autem 
nihil amplius habui quam ceteri qui in magistrātū quoque 
conlegae fuerunt. 


7 cum scripsi haec annum agébam septuāgēsimum sextum. 


Posterity saw Augustus' rule in a different light, looking back on 
the tyranny of some of his successors. A hundred years later, 
Tacitus, the greatest of the Roman historians, began his Annals, 
which described events from the death of Augustus, with an attack 
on the changes in the Roman state and character for which 
Augustus was responsible. 


Read the following and summarize Tacitus’ account in your own 
words 


ubi milites donis, populum annona, cūnctēs dulcedine otii pellexit, 
insurgébat paulātim, münia senātūs, magistratuum, légum in sé 
trahēbat, nullo adversante, cum ferēcissimī aut per bellum aut per 
proscriptionem cecidissent, cēterī nóbilium quanto quis servitio 
promptior erat, tantó magis opibus et honoribus extollerentur et, 
novis ex rébus aucti, tüta et praesentia quam vetera et periculosa 
māllent . . . igitur verso civitatis stati nihil usquam erat prisci et 
integri mēris: omnes iussa principis aspectabant. 

(Annals 1.2) 


esset parta had been won 
censuit voted 


omnium provinciarum is governed 
by finés; finitimae bordering 

pro quo merito for this service, 
achievement; senātūs cónsultó 
by decree of the senate 

in consulātū . . . septimo i.e. 28 and 
27 BC 

potitus (+ gen.) having control of 

arbitrium the rule 


praestiti (-- dat.) I excelled 

nihil amplius no more 

in magistrātū quoque in each 
magistracy/office 

septuāgēsimum seventieth 


annóná by free corn, the dole 

dulcédine the sweetness, the 
attractions; 

pellexit he coaxed, seduced 

insurgébat he increased his powers 

miinia the functions 

quant6 quis servitio prómptior erat 
the readier any was for slavery 

tantó magis so much the more 

extollerentur they were raised 

tüta et praesentia things safe and 
present, i.e. their present safety 

usquam anywhere 

nihil . . . prisci et integri mēris none 
of the old upright behaviour 
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P.P.S. The death of the centurion Lucilius 


You encountered Lucilius as the centurion who was responsible for 
training Quintus and Pompeius when they joined the army of 
Brutus in chapter 35. He was a historical character who died in 
AD 14 serving in the army on the eastern frontier of the empire. 
When Augustus died, the legions stationed on the eastern 
frontier of the empire mutinied. The commanding officer, Blaesus, 
succeeded in quelling this mutiny and arrested and imprisoned the 
ringleaders. But it soon broke out again and the soldiers freed 


those who had been imprisoned. In the ensuing riot, stirred up by a 


soldier called Vibulenus, the centurion Lucilius was killed, as 
Tacitus describes: 


flagrantior inde vis, plüres seditioni duces. et Vibulenus quidam 
gregarius miles, ante tribünal Blaesi adlevatus circumstantium 
umeris, 'vos' inquit ‘his innocentibus et miserrimis lücem et 
spiritum reddidistis: sed quis fratri meo vitam, quis fratrem mihi 
reddit? quem nocte proxima Blaesus iugulāvit per gladiatores suds, 
quos in exitium militum habet atque armat. responde, Blaese; ubi 
cadaver abiēcistī? né hostes quidem sepultūrā invident. cum 
osculis, cum lacrimis dolorem meum implēverē, mé quoque 
trucidari iubé.’ 

incendébat haec fletü et pectus atque os manibus verberans. sic 
tantum tumultum excivit ut milites haud multum ab exitio legati 
abessent. tribünos tamen et praefectum castrorum extrūsērunt, 
sarcinae fugientium direptae sunt, et centurio Lücilius interficitur, 
cui vocabulum ‘céd6 alteram’ dederant, quia frāctā vite in tergó 
militis alteram clarà voce et rürsus aliam poscébat. 

(Annals 1.23) 
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flagrantior (erat) vis the violence 
was (even) fiercer 

gregarius miles a common soldier 

adlevatus lifted up 

vos i.e. Blaesus' fellow soldiers who 
had freed the arrested mutineers 
(his innocentibus et miserrimis) 

iugulavit murdered; cadaver corpse 

sepultūrā invident begrudge burial 

implēverē I have satisfied 

trucidari to be murdered 

Os his face; excivit he stirred up 

haud multum abessent were not far 
from 

extrūsērunt they drove out 

sarcinae the packs 

direptae sunt were plundered 

vocabulum the nickname 

*cedo alteram" give (me) another 

vite vine-staff 


Appendix | 


tü regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(hae tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 
(Aeneid 6.851—3) 


1 Augustus 


This is Augustus' account of his conquests (see map, p. 110 
above): 


mare pacavi à praedonibus . . . omnium provinciarum 
populi Romani quibus finitimae fuerunt gentes quae non 
parerent imperio nostro fines auxi. Gallias et Hispanias 
provincias, item Germāniam, quà inclüdit Oceanus 4 
Gadibus ad ostium Albis flüminis, pācāvī. Alpes e regione 
ea quae proxima est Hadriano mari ad Tuscum pācāvī nulli 
genti bello per iniüriam inlātē . . . Aegyptum imperio 
Romano adieci . . . Pannonidrum gentes, quàs ante mē 
principem populi Romani exercitus numquam adiit, 
dévictas . . . imperio populi Romani subieci, protulique 
fines Illyrici ad ripam flüminis Danui. 

(Res Gestae Divi Augusti 25—30) 


om 
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mementē remember to! (an old 
imperative form) 

pācīgue imponere morem and to impose 
custom on peace = to make peace 
customary 

subiectis the conquered 

debellare to war down, overcome by war 


pacavi I pacified, made peaceful 

à praedonibus from pirates 

omnium provinciarum is governed by 
fines (line 3) 

finitimae bordering 

item likewise 

quà inclüdit Oceanus where the Ocean 
forms the boundary 

ad ostium Albis to the mouth of the Elbe 
Hadriānē mari the Adriatic sea 

per iniūriam unjustly 

flüminis Dànui of the river Danube 
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2 Virgil 


In the following two passages Virgil gives his view of 
Rome's imperial mission. In the first Jupiter prophesies the 
future of the descendants of Aeneas: 


Rómulus excipiet gentem et Mavortia condet 
moenia Romanosque suó de nómine dicet. 
his ego nec metas rērum nec tempora pono: 
imperium sine fine dedi. quin aspera Iuno 
consilia in melius referet, mēcumgue fovebit 
Romānēs, rérum dominos gentemque togatam . . . 
nascétur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris . . . 
aspera tum positis mitéscent saecula bellis: 
cana Fides et Vesta, Remē cum frātre Quirinus 
iüra dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus artis 
claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius intus 
saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus aénis 
post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento. 
(Aeneid 1.276—96) 


| excipiet gentem will take over the race; 
Jupiter has already foretold events from the 
Trojans' arrival in Latium up to the 
foundation of Rome by Romulus, son of 
Mars 


1-2 Mavortia . . . moenia the walls of Mars 


2 dicet will call them 

3 métàs rerum bounds of power 

4 quin aspera lIünó even fierce Juno; Juno 
had always been the enemy of the Trojans 
and tried to prevent Aeneas reaching Italy 

7 Caesar Augustus; his full name owing to 
his adoption by Julius Caesar was: C. Iulius 
Caesar Octavianus Augustus. The Julian 
gēns claimed descent from Iulus, Aeneas’ 
son; hence he is Troiünus. Virgil makes the 
reign of Augustus and the establishment of 
the Pax Romana the culmination of Roman 
history 

8 imperium .. . astris = qui imperium 
Oceano terminet . . . to bound his empire 
with the Ocean, his glory with the stars 

9 aspera... saecula the fierce generations 
mitescent will grow gentle 


|0 cana Fides grey-haired Faith; Fides 


represents the old-fashioned Roman virtues 
of loyalty and good faith: Vesta, goddess of 
the hearth and home, represents traditional 
family ties 

Remo... Quirinus Quirinus is another 
name for Romulus; the killing of Remus by 
his brother is the epitome of civil war. Now 
they will be united 

dirae ferrē et compāgibus artis grim with 
iron and close-knit fastenings, i.e. (gates) 
grim with close-knit fastenings of iron 


12 Belli portae the gates of War; the gates of 


the temple of Janus were closed when there 
was peace throughout the Roman empire 
Furor impius wicked Madness; 
throughout the Aeneid Furor is opposed to 
Pietas; now at last Pietas will triumph and 
Furor — mad strife, the cause of a hundred 
years of civil war — will be confined 


|3-|4 centum aénis . . . nodis bound by a 


hundred bronze knots behind its back 


|4 fremet shall growl; cruentó bloodstained 


Rome's imperial mission 
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In Book 6 of the Aeneid, Aeneas goes down into the 
underworld to consult his dead father. Anchises shows him 
the souls of his descendants waiting to be born and foretells 
their imperial mission. In this pageant of Roman history, 
Aeneas first sees the souls of the kings descended from him 
who will rule over Alba Longa, ending with Romulus, the 
founder of Rome. From Romulus he jumps to Augustus, the 
second founder of Rome: 


hūc geminās nunc flecte aciēs, hanc aspice gentem 
Rómaànosque tuēs. hic Caesar et omnis lūlī 
prógeniés magnum caeli ventüra sub axem. 

hic vir, hic est, tibi quem proómitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet 

saecula qui rürsus Latio regnata per arva 

Sáturnó quondam, super et Garamantas et Indēs 
proferet imperium; iacet extra sidera tellüs, 

extra anni sólisque vids, ubi caelifer Atlas 

axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum . . . 


After Augustus Anchises shows Aeneas the souls of heroes 
of earlier times — the kings of Rome, then the great men of 
the republic, ending with the two Scipios who had defeated 
the Carthaginians and Quintus Fabius Maximus who had 
saved Italy from Hannibal. He breaks off this pageant to 
prophesy Rome's mission; others (the Greeks) will excel 

in the arts and sciences, but Rome will bring peace to the 
world: 


excüdent alii spirantia mollius aera 
(créd6 equidem), vīvēs dücent de marmore vultüs, 
Orābunt causās melius, caelique meātūs 
dēscrībent radiē et surgentia sīdera dīcent: 
tū regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
(hae tibi erunt artes), pacique imponere mórem, 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 
(Aeneid 6.788—853) 


| hūc...aciēs now turn your two eyes 
this way 


2-3 lili prégeniés the descendants of Iulus 


(Aeneas' son) 

3 caeli ventüra sub axem about to/destined 
to come beneath the vault of heaven 

5 divi genus the son of a god; Julius Caesar 
was deified by decree of the senate after 
his death 


5-6 aurea condet saecula qui = qui aurea 


saecula condet 


6-7 Latio ... Saturnó quondam throughout 


the fields in Latium once ruled by Saturn; 
the god Saturn, according to legend, ruled 
over Latium in the Golden Age 

7 Garamantas et Indós the Garamantes 
were a tribe in North Africa, conquered by 
the Romans in 19 Bc. Augustus had 
received an embassy from India the same 
year. These two peoples represent the ends 
of the world 


8-9 iacet... vias the land lies beyond the stars, 


beyond the paths of the year and the sun, 
i.e. beyond the Zodiac and the annual path 
of the sun. Virgil means that the land 
beyond the Garamantes and the Indians, to 
which Augustus will extend the empire, 
lies beyond all known geographical limits 

9 caelifer Atlas heaven-bearing Atlas, i.e. 
Atlas who holds up the heavens. The giant 
Atlas supports the heavens on his shoulders 
and turns (torquet) the axle-tree (axem) of 
the bowl of heaven, studded with shining 
stars (stellis ardentibus aptum) 


|! excüdent will beat out 


spirantia mollius aera bronzes (bronze 
statues) that breath more softly (i.e. more 
lifelike) 


12 equidem I (emphatic) 


dé marmore from marble 


|3 ērābunt causās melius i.e. they will excel 


in rhetoric 
caeli meātūs the wanderings (of the stars) 
of heaven 


|4 radió with the (astronomer's) rod 
15-17 see p. 183 above 
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Rome's imperial mission 


3 Tacitus 


The Romans invaded Britain in AD 43 and quickly brought 
the lowlands under their control, consolidating on a line 
from the Severn to the Trent. After that their advance into 
the highland zones was slower and more uncertain and they 
nearly lost out altogether when their harsh rule resulted in 
the rebellion of Boudicca (= Boadicea) in AD 60—61. In AD 
77 Agricola was appointed governor; he first consolidated 
earlier conquests, finally subduing Wales and the central 
highlands of Britain. He then embarked on a series of 
campaigns which carried him into the highlands of 
Scotland. In his last campaign in AD 84 he advanced as far 
as the region of Aberdeen and defeated the Caledonians, 
who made a last stand at the Mons Graupius (probably in 
the Grampian hills). 

The historian Tacitus married Agricola's daughter; he 
wrote a life of his father-in-law in which he describes in 
detail the battle of the Mons Graupius, the last and greatest 
of Agricola's victories. By a long tradition ancient 
historians attributed speeches to generals before key 
battles. In the speech made by Calgacus, the leader of the 
Caledonian forces, Tacitus gives us a picture of the Roman 
imperial mission as seen by the conquered. 


Britanni nihil fracti pugnae prioris Eventi et ultionem aut 
servitium expectantes, tandemque docti commüne 
periculum concordia propulsandum, legationibus et 
foederibus omnium civitatium vires exciverant. iamque 
super trigintà milia armatorum aspiciebantur, et adhüc 
adfluébat omnis iuventüs, cum Calgacus apud contractam 
multitüdinem proelium poscentem in hunc modum locütus 
fertur: 


‘quotiéns causas belli et necessitatem nostram intueor, 


magnus mihi animus est hodiernum diem cOnsénsumque 
vestrum initium libertatis toti Britanniae fore: nam et 
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| nihil fracti quite unbroken; nihil is used 
adverbially; pugnae prioris the previous 
year Agricola had defeated the Britons 
when they made a sudden attack on the 
ninth legion; ultionem vengeance 
3 própulsandum (esse) must be repulsed 
4-5 virés the strength, the powers; exciverant 
had roused; super above = more than 
6 iuventüs the youth 
6-7 apud contractam multitüdinem before a 
crowd assembled 
7 in hunc modum as follows (in this way) 
8 fertur is said 
9 quotiens as often as, whenever 
10 magnus mihi animus est (+ acc. and inf.) 
I have great confidence that 
|| fore = futūrum esse 


11-12 et üniversi coistis you are both all united 


(you have all come together) 

12 et servitütis expertes (estis) and you 
are untouched by (having no part in) 
slavery 

14 quae ... honesta supply sunt 

16 īnfestiērēs (sunt) are more hostile (than 
the waves and rocks) 

|7 per obsequium by obedience 

|8 raptórés orbis plunderers of the world 
postquam . . . terrae after the land(s) has 
failed them plundering everything, i.e. 
when there is no more land left for them to 
plunder 

19 scrütantur they fix their eyes on; locuples 
wealthy; avàri (sunt) they are greedy 

20 ambitiési ambitious = eager for glory 
satiāverit will satisfy (will have satisfied) 

21 opés atque inopiam wealth and want 
pari adfectü with equal eagerness 

22 auferre trucidàre rapere the infinitives 
are used as nouns which are the object of 
appellant (they call plundering, 
murdering, raping empire) 

23 sūlitūdinem a desert 

24 liberüs...ac propinquos suds his own 
children and relatives 

24-5 nātūra... voluit nature has willed that... 
25 per dilectüs by levies, by conscription 
26 libidinem lust 


25 


30 


35 


40 


Rome's imperial mission 


Universi coistis et servitütis expertes, et nüllae ultra terrae 
ac né mare quidem sécürum, imminente nobis classe 
Romana. ita proelium atque arma, quae fortibus honesta, 
eadem etiam ignavis tütissima sunt . . . nülla iam ultrà gens, 
nihil nisi fluctüs et saxa, et infestiores Romani, quorum 
superbiam früstra per obsequium ac modestiam effugias. 
raptóres orbis, postquam cüncta vastantibus defuere terrae, 
mare scrütantur: si locuples hostis est, avari, si pauper, 
ambitidsi, quos non Oriéns, non Occidéns satiaverit: soli 
omnium opes atque inopiam pari adfectü concupiscunt. 
auferre trucidare rapere falsis nominibus imperium atque 
ubi solitüdinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 


"liberos cuique ac propinquos suds nātūra carissimos 
esse voluit: hi per dilectüs alibi servitüri auferuntur; 
coniuges soróresque etiam si hostilem libidinem effūgērunt, 
nomine amicorum atque hospitum polluuntur. bona 
fortünaeque in tribütum, ager atque annus in frümentum, 
corpora ipsa ac manüs silvis ac palüdibus ēmūniendīs inter 
verbera et contumēliās conteruntur. nāta servitüti mancipia 
semel véneunt, atque ultrd à dominis aluntur: Britannia 
servitütem suam cotidie emit, cotidié pāscit ... ita sublata 
spē veniae tandem sūmite animum ... Brigantes fēminā 
duce exürere coloniam, expugnare castra ... exuere iugum 
potuere: nós integri et indomiti et in libertatem ēdūcātī, 
primo statim congressü ostendāmus, quós sibi Caledonia 
virs séposuerit. 


"hic dux, hic exercitus: ibi tribüta et metalla et ceterae 
servientium poenae, quas in aeternum perferre aut statim 
ulcisci in hóc campo est. proinde itüri in aciem et maiērēs 
vestros et posteros cūgitāte.” 

(Agricola 29-33) 


The Caledonians were defeated in a hard fought battle, 
but shortly afterwards Agricola was recalled and his 
successors made no attempt to follow up this victory. 
Consequently the Caledonians remained free. 


27 polluuntur are polluted, raped 
27-9 bona... ager... corpora these are all 


subjects of conteruntur = are wasted away 


28 ager atque annus our land and its yearly 


produce; in frümentum on the corn tax 


29 silvis... emüniendis in making roads 


through forests and marshes 


29-30 inter verbera et contumelias to the 


accompaniment of blows and insults 


30 nàta servitüti mancipia slaves born for 


(into) servitude 


3| semel veneunt are sold once (and for all) 


ultró . . . aluntur are even fed 
Britannia = Britanni 


32 pāscit feeds; the Britons buy their slavery by 


paying tribute and feed it by paying corn tax 


33 Brigantes Tacitus refers to the great revolt 


of AD 60—61 led by Boudicca, who was 
queen of the Iceni (not the Brigantes; 
Tacitus seems to have made an error here) 


34 exürere (to burn) and expugnare (to 


storm) all depend on potuere (= 
potuerunt). Boudicca's army burnt down 
the Roman colony of Camulodunum 
(Colchester), defeated the ninth legion in 
battle and destroyed several Roman forts. 
The province was only saved after a 
tremendous battle in which nearly 80,000 
Britons fell according to Tacitus 


35 integri et indomiti untouched and 


unsubdued 
in libertatem ēdūcātī trained/brought up 
for liberty 


36 primo . . . congressü at the first clash 
36-7 guēs sibi Caledonia virós seposuerit 


what sort of men Caledonia has kept for 
herself in reserve 


38 hic dux supply est; hic (here) = on this 


side, ibi (there) = on the Roman side, i.e. if 
you are defeated by the Romans 
metalla the mines 


39 poenae penalties 
39-40 perferre . . . ulcisci to endure . . . to 


avenge; the infinitives depend on in hic 
campē est: it depends on this field (of 
battle) whether you endure . . . or avenge 
proinde and so; in aciem into battle 


4| posteros your descendants 
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WISIS Continuous indirect speech 


Indirect statements are expressed by the accusative and infinitive; if there is 
more than one indirect statement, the subject of the second and subsequent 
infinitives is often omitted, if it is the same as that of the first: 


Horatius ad fundum suum Rūmā discessürus Maecenati dixit se quinque 
diebus tantum mānsūrum esse; deinde Romam regressum eum revīsūrum 
esse. 

When Horace was about to leave Rome for his farm, he said to Maecenas that 
he would stay for only five days; then he would return to Rome and revisit him. 


The reflexives se and suus always refer to the subject of the introductory verb: 


Horatius ad Maecenatem scripsit se constituisse rüre manere; veniam sibi 
daret; reditürum esse cum ver venisset. si antea in urbem rediret, sine 
dubio aegrótaturum esse. 

Horace wrote to Maecenas that he had decided to stay in the country; he 


(Maecenas) must forgive him; he would return when spring came. If he 
returned to the city before that, he would undoubtedly be ill. 


Indirect commands (or requests) are in the subjunctive without ut; if negative, 
they are introduced by ne. 


All subordinate clauses are in the subjunctive, following the sequence of tenses, 
i.e. present or perfect subjunctive if the introductory verb is present, future or 
perfect with have; imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive if the introductory verb is 
past. 


Indirect questions are introduced by an interrogative word and have verbs in the 
subjunctive, following the sequence of tenses. 


Maecenas ad Horatium rescripsit se eum valde desiderare. ne diütius rire 
moraretur. quando Romam reditürus esset? 

Maecenas wrote back to Horace that he missed him a lot. He must not (let him 
not) delay any longer in the country. When would he come back to Rome? 
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aoh Uses of the indicative and subjunctive 


The indicative is used in statements and questions in main clauses. 


In subordinate clauses, the verb is in the indicative in: 


definite relative clauses 

causal clauses when the cause is stated as a fact* 

temporal clauses* 

open and future vivid conditional clauses 

concessive clduses introduced by quamquam (= although) 


LD ba wn re 


*for the uses of cum with subjunctive, see below 


The subjunctive is used in all types of clause which are not expressing facts: 


1 in main clauses 


(a) jussive subjunctive (negative né): 


domum redeamus. Let us return home. 
né domum redeat. Let him not return home. 
né hoc féceris/né hoc facias. Do not do this. 


(b) deliberative subjunctive: 
utrum domum redeamus an hic maneamus? 
Are we to return home or stay here? 
(c) wishes (negative né): 
dei nós servent. May the gods preserve us. 
utinam né domi mānsissem. | wish I had not stayed at home. 
(d) potential subjunctive (negative nón), e.g. velim (I should like to), nolim, 
mālim, ausim (I should dare to): 


non ausim hoc facere. I should not dare to do this. 


(e) in contrary to fact and future less vivid conditional clauses: 


si domi mansissés, incolumis fuisses. 

If you had stayed at home, you would have been safe. 

si domi iam esses, incolumis esses. 

If you were now at home, you would be safe. 

si domum maneas, in periculum nón cadās. 

If you were to stay at home, you would not fall into danger. 
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Uses of the indicative and subjunctive 


A insubordinate clauses 


(a) clauses of purpose, introduced by ut/ne 
(b) indirect commands, introduced by ut/ne 
(c) indirect questions 
(d) clauses of fearing, introduced by ne/ne nón 
(e) (i) causal clauses introduced by cum = since 
(ii) causal clauses where the cause is not stated as a fact: 


condemnatus est quod senem occidisset. 
He was condemned for killing the old man/on the grounds that he had killed 


the old man. 
t 


(f) (i) temporal clauses introduced by cum (= when) in past time (see chapter 47) 
(ii) temporal clauses expressing purpose as well as time: 


in foró manebat dum pater rediret. 
He was waiting in the forum for his father to return. 
(Compare: in foro manebat dum pater rediit. He waited in the forum until 


his father returned.) 

in Italiam redi antequam à militibus capiaris. 

Return to Italy before you are caught by the soldiers. 

(Here the antequam clause expresses both time and purpose, which we 
cannot do in English.) 


(g) concessive clauses introduced by cum (= although) and quamvis (= 
however much): 


quamvis dives esset, nihil pauperibus dabat. 
Although he was rich, he gave nothing to the poor. 


(h) relative clauses expressing purpose or consequence: 
nüntium misit qui patri omnia diceret. 
He sent a messenger to tell his father everything. 


servus dignus est qui praemium accipiat. 
The slave is worthy to receive a reward. 


(1) all subordinate clauses in indirect speech (see Appendix 2 above) 


In all the types of clause listed above, except for those introduced by cum, the 
subjunctive is used because they are not expressing facts (e.g. a purpose is an 
idea in someone's head; indirect speech is not an expression of fact but a report 


by someone who may be wrong or lying). 


(j) clauses of result or consequence introduced by ut/ut nón have their verbs in 
the subjunctive although they often express facts: 

tam fessus erat ut dia dormiret. 

He was so tired that he slept a long time. 
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Reference grammar 


NOUNS 


Ist declension 2nd declension 


3rd declension 


stems in -a stems in -0 stems in consonants 
feminine masculine neuter masc. & fem. neuter 

singular 

nom. puella *  colón-us bell-um rēx lītus 

gen. puell-ae colon-i bell-i rég-is litor-is 

dat. puell-ae colēn-ē bell-ó rég-i litor-i 

ace. puell-am colon-um bell-um rég-em litus 

abl. puell-à colon-o bell-ó rég-e litor-e 

plural 

nom. puell-ae colon-i bell-a rēg-ēs lītor-a 

gen. puell-ārum colon-orum  bell-órum reg-um litor-um 

dat. puell-is col6n-is bell-is reg-ibus litor-ibus 

acc. puell-às colón-os bell-a reg-es litor-a 

abl. puell-is colon-is bell-is reg-ibus litor-ibus 
3rd declension 4th declension 5th declension 
stems in -i stems in -u stems in -e 
masc. & fem. neuter masc. neuter feminine 

singular 

nom, nàvis mare grad-us corn-ü r-és 

gen. nàv-is mar-is grad-üs corn-üs r-ei 

dat. nàv-i mar-i grad-ui corn-ui r-ei 

acc. nāv-em mare grad-um corn-ū rem 

abl. nāv-e mar-ī grad-ū corn-ū r-é 

plural 

nom. nav-és mar-ia grad-üs corn-ua r-és 

gen. nāv-ium mar-ium grad-uum ` corn-uum r-érum 

dat. nav-ibus mar-ibus grad-ibus  corn-ibus r-ébus 

acc. nāv-ēs mar-ia grad-ūs corn-ua r-és 

abl. nàv-ibus mar-ibus grad-ibus ` corn-ibus r-ébus 


Notes 


1 The vocative is the same as the 
nominative for all nouns of all 
declensions except for 2nd declension 
masculine nouns in -us, e.g. colón-us, 
which form vocative singular -e, e.g. 
colón-e, and in -ius, e.g. fili-us, which 
form vocative singular -i, e.g. fil-i. 

2 All nouns of the Ist declension are 
feminine except for a few which are 
masculine by meaning, e.g. nauta a 
sailor, agricola a farmer. 

3 2nd declension masculine nouns 
with nominative singular -er, e.g. puer, 
ager: some keep -e- in the other cases, 
e.g. puer, puer-ī; others drop it, e.g. 
ager, agr-i. 

The genitive singular of masculine 
nouns ending -ius and neuter nouns 
ending -ium in nominative is often 
contracted from -iī to -i, e.g. fili, ingeni. 
4 The following 2nd declension nouns 
have minor irregularities: deus a god 
has nominative plural dei or di, genitive 
plural deórum or deum, ablative plural 
deis or dis; vir, viri man has genitive 
plural virórum or virum. 

5 3rd declension. The gender of all 
3rd declension nouns has to be learned. 

Genitive plural: the general rule is 
that nouns with stems in -i have genitive 
plural -ium, those with stems in 
consonants have genitive plural 
-um. All nouns with nominative -is, e.g. 
navis, have stems in -i. And so do 
nouns the nominative of which ends in 
two consonants, e.g. fons, urbs, 
genitive plural fontium, urbium (their 
original nominative was, e.g. urbis). 

Nouns with stems in -i have 
alternative forms for ablative singular, 
e.g. nave or navi, and for accusative 
plural, e.g. nāvēs or navis. 

6 Most 4th declension nouns are 
masculine; manus is the only common 
noun which is feminine. There are very 
few neuter nouns; the only common one 
is cornü horn or the wing of an army. 

7 All Sth declension nouns are 
feminine except for diés, which is 
masculine. 
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ADJECTIVES 


Masculine & neuter 2nd declension; feminine Ist declension 


Note 


singular m. E n. Similarly, miser, misera, miserum 
nom. bon-us bon-a bon-um (keeping -e- like puer) and pulcher, 
acc. bon-um bon-am bon-um pulchra, pulchrum (dropping the -e-, 
gen. bon-i bon-ae bon-i like ager). 
dat. bon-6 bon-ae bon-6 
abl. bon-ē bon-ā bon-ó 
plural 
nom. bon-i bon-ae bon-a 
acc. bon-ēs . bon-ās bon-a 
gen. bon-ērum bon-ārum bon-orum 
dat. bon-is bon-is bon-is 
abl. bon-is bon-is bon-is 
3rd declension Notes 
a AUTE SEIS SES 3 n 1 Most 3rd declension adjectives 
"a ji SE have stems in -i. Other types of 
singular o iia mds. £ adjective with stems in -i are: ingēns 
nom. pauper pauper omnis omn-e (neuter ingens), genitive ingent-is; 
acc. pauper-em pauper omn-em omn-e feróx (neuter feróx), genitive 
gen. pauper-is pauper-is omn-is omn-is ferūc-is; celer (f. celere, n. celere), 
dat. pauper-i pauper-i omn-i omn-i genitive celer-is. 
abl. pauper-e pauper-e omn-i omn-i 2 3rd declension adjectives with 
stems in consonants are few, eg. dives, 
consonant stems stems in -i divit-is; pauper: paupers; vetns; 
= veter-is; and the comparative 
plural m. & f. dé m. & f. n. adjective, eg. fortior (n. fortius), 
nom pauper-és pauper-a omn-és omn-ia genitive fortior-is. 
acc. pauper-ēs pauper-a omn-ēs omn-ia 
gen. pauper-um pauper-um omn-ium omn-ium 
dat. pauper-ibus pauper-ibus omn-ibus omn-ibus 
abl. pauper-ibus pauper-ibus omn-ibus omn-ibus 
alter (one or the other of two) uter (which of two?) 
m. Í. n. m. d n. 

nom. alter altera alterum uter utra utrum 
acc. alterum alteram alterum utrum utram utrum 
gen. alterius alterius alterius utrius utrius utrius 
dat. alteri alteri alteri utri utri utri 
abl. altero altera alteró utro utra utro 


Plural like that of bon-ī, bon-ae, bon-a. Similarly: uterque, utraque, utrumque 


(each of two). 
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The following adjectives have the same characteristic, i.e. gen. sing. -ius, dat. 
sing. -ī: 


alius, alia, aliud other gen.sing. alius dat.sing. alii 
nüllus, nülla, nüllum no nüllius nülli 
illus, ūlla, üllum any üllius ülli 
solus, sola, solum only solius soli 
totus, tota, tótum whole totius toti 
ünus, üna, ünum one ünius üni 
Comparison of adjectives 


Most adjectives add -ior to the stem to form the comparative and -issimus to 
form the superlative: 


positive comparative superlative 
longus longior longissimus 

long longer longest, very long 
tristis tristior tristissimus 

sad sadder saddest, very sad 


The comparative declines as a 3rd declension adjective (consonant stem): 


singular _ plural 

m. & f. n. m. & f. n. 
nom. longior longius longidrés longiora 
acc. longiorem longius longiores longiora 
gen. longioris longioris longiórum longiórum 
dat. longióri longiori longioribus ^ longioribus 
abl. longiore longiore longioribus ^ longioribus 


The superlative declines like bonus, bona, bonum. 


The following common adjectives have irregular comparison: 


positive comparative superlative 
bonus melior optimus 
malus peior pessimus 
magnus maior maximus 
multus plüs* plürimus 
parvus minor minimus 


* plüs in the singular is a neuter noun, declining: plüs, plüs, plüris, plüri, plüre. 
So plüs cibi = more (of) food. 
In the plural it is an adjective: plüres, plüra etc. So plūrēs puellae = more girls. 
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Adjectives ending -er in the nominative double the -r- in the superlative, e.g. 


miser, miserior, miserrimus 
pulcher, pulchrior, pulcherrimus 
celer, celerior, celerrimus 


Six adjectives with nominative -ilis double the -l- in the superlative: 


facilis (easy), facilior, facillimus 

difficilis (difficult), difficilior, difficillimus 
gracilis (slender), gracilior, gracillimus 
humilis (low), humilior, humillimus 

similis (like), similior, simillimus 

dissimilis (unlike), dissimilior, dissimillimus 


Other adjectives with nominative -ilis form regular superlatives, e.g. amābilis 


(loveable), amābilior, amābilissimus. 


ADVERBS 


1 From bonus type adjectives, adverbs are usually formed by adding -é to the 
stem, e.g. lent-us slow: lent-é slowly; miser miserable: miser-ē miserably. 


A few add -6, e.g. subit-us sudden: subit-6 suddenly. 


2 From 3rd declension adjectives, adverbs are usually formed by adding -ter to 
the stem, e.g. felix fortunate: felici-ter fortunately; celer quick: celeri-ter 
quickly. A few 3rd declension adjectives use the accusative neuter singular as an 
adverb, e.g. facilis easy, facile easily; so also comparative adverbs, e.g. fortior 


braver, fortius more bravely. 


3 There are many adverbs which have no corresponding adjectival form, e.g. 


diü, quando? iam, semper. 


4 Comparison of adverbs. The comparative adverb is the same as the neuter 
accusative of the comparative adjective; the superlative adverb is formed by 


changing the nominative ending -us to -e, e.g. 


adjective adverb comparati ve adverb superlative adverb 
longus longē longius longissimē 

fortis fortiter fortius fortissimē 

Note the following irregular adverbs: 

adjective adverb comparati ve adverb superlative adverb 
bonus bene melius optimē 

malus male peius pessimē 

facilis facile facilius facillimē 

magnus magnopere maius maximē 

multus multum plūs plūrimum 

parvus paulum minus minimē 

prīmus prīmum - -= 
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NUMERALS 


cardinals | | Notes 

l ünus I 16 sedecim ` XVI 1 The numbers 4-100 do not 

2 duo 1 17 septendecim XVII decline; 200-900 decline like boni, 
3 trés lil 18 duodeviginti XVIII -ae, -a. 

4 quattuor IV 19 ūndēvīgintī XIX 2 mille does not decline; milia is a 
5 quinque V 20 viginti XX 3rd declension noun, so: 
6 sex VI 30 trigintà XXX mille passüs — 1,000 paces 
7 septem Vil 40 quadraginta XL (a mile) 

8 octó vin 50 quinquaginta L duo milia passuum = 2,000 (of) 
9 novem IX 100 centum C paces (2 miles) . 
10 ` decem X 200 ducenti, ae, -a CC 3 Adverbial numbers: semel, bis, 
1l — ündecim XI 300 trecenti, -ae, -a ccc ter (once, twice, three times etc.); 
12 duodecim XII 400 quadringenti, -ae, -a ^ CCCC Centiés/centiéns 100 times, 

13 tredecim XII 1000 mille M Sëffer 1,000 times. 

14 quattuordecim XIV 2,000 duo milia 

15 quindecim XV 

ordinals M 

Ist primus, -a, -um 6th sextus, -a, -um 20th vicésimus, -a, -um 

2nd ` secundus, -a, -um/alter, -a, -um 7th septimus, -a, -um 100th centésimus, -a, -um 

3rd tertius, -a, -um 8th octāvus, -a, -um 1,000th ` millésimus, -a, -um 

4th ` quártus, -a, -um 9th ` nónus, -a, -um 

5th quintus, -a, -um 10th ` decimus, -a, -um 

Declension of ünus, duo, trés 

m Ee n m y n m f n A 

nom.  ünus üna ünum duo duae duo trés trés tria 
acc.  ünum ünam ūnum duós duās duo trēs trēs tria 
gen.  ünius ünius ünius duorum ` duárum ` duórum trium trium trium 
dat. fini üni üni duóbus duābus duóbus tribus tribus tribus 
abl ünó ina tind dudbus duābus duóbus tribus tribus tribus 
singular personal pronouns ` 

nom. ego (1) tū (you) Possessive adjectives: 
acc. mé té sé (himself, herself) 
gen. mei tui sui meus, -a, -um (my) 
dat. mihi tibi sibi tuus, -a, -um (your) 
abl. mē tē E suus, -a, -um (his own) 
plural _ 
nom. nös (we) vos (you) noster, nostra, nostrum (our) 
acc. nds vos sé (themselves) vester, vestra, vestrum (your) 
gen.  nostrum,nostri X vestrum, vestri sui suus, -a, -um (their own) 
dat.  mūbīs vobis sibi All decline like bonus, -a, -um, 
abl. nobis vobis sé but the vocative of meus is mi 
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singular demonstrative pronouns 


m. f. n. m. f: n. m. f: n. 
nom. hic haec hoc (this) ille illa illud (that) is ea id (he, she, it; 
acc. hunc hanc hoc illum illam illud eum eam id that) 
gen. huius huius huius illius illius illius eius eius eius 
dat. huic huic huic illi illi illi ei ei ei 
abl. hóc hàc hóc illo illa illo eó eà eð 
plural 
nom. hī hae haec illi illae illa ei eae ea 
acc. hós has haec illos illás illa eds eas ea 
gen. horum harum ` horum illorum — illárum illorum eorum earum eórum 
dat. his his his illis illis illis eis eis eis 
abl. his his his illis illis illis eis eis eis 
singular relative pronoun 

m. f. n. m. f n. m. f n. 
nom. ipse ipsa ipsum (self) idem eadem idem (same) qui quae quod (who, which) 
acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum eundem eandem idem quem quam quod 
gen. ipsius ipsius ` ipsius eiusdem ` eiusdem eiusdem cuius cuius ` cuius 
dat. ipsi ipst ipsi eidem eidem eidem cui cui cui 
abl. ipso ipsà ipso eodem eādem eodem quo quà quó 
plural 
nom. ipsi ipsae ipsa eidem eaedem eadem qui quae quae 
acc. ipsós ipsas ipsa eosdem ` easdem eadem quos quas quae 
gen. ipsórum ipsàrum ipsērum eórundem earundem eorundem qurum quarum guērum 
dat. ipsis ipsis ipsis eisdem eisdem eisdem quibus ` quibus quibus 
abl. ipsis ipsis ipsis eisdem eisdem eisdem quibus quibus quibus 


quidam (a certain, a) declines like the relative pronoun with the suffix -dam: 


nom. quidam quaedam quoddam 
acc. | quendam quandam quoddam etc. 


The interrogative pronoun quis? (who? what?): 


UM ee ERR RR 


nom. quis? quis? quid? 

acc. quem? quam? quid? (the rest exactly like the relative pronoun) 
The interrogative adjective qui? (which? what?): 

nom. qui? quae? quod? (exactly like the relative pronoun) 

The indefinite pronoun aliquis (someone, something) declines like quis? with the prefix ali-: 
nom. aliquis aliquis aliquid etc. 


quisquam, quicquam (anyone, anything, after a negative) declines like quis with the suffix -quam: 1 
nom. quisquam quisquam quicquam $ 
E 

Interrogatives and demonstratives n 
quis? qui? who? which? is, ille, iste that quo? where to? eo, illo to there a 
uter? which of two? alter one or the other of two qua? by what way? ea by that way a 
qualis? of what kind? talis of such kind, such quam? how? tam so S 
quantus? how great? tantus so great quando? when? tum then 5 
ubi? where? ibi, illic, istic there quotiens? how often? totiens so often 4 
unde? from where? inde from there P 
Ab 
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VERBS 


Active 
Indicative 
Ist conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 4th conjugation mixed conjugation 
stems in -a stems in -e stems in consonants stems in -i 
present 
singular 1 par-ó mone-6 reg-6 audi-6 capi-6 
2 parà-s moné-s Teg-is audi-s capi-s 
3 para-t mone-t Teg-it audi-t capi-t 
plural 1 parā-mus monē-mus reg-imus audī-mus capi-mus 
2 parā-tis moné-tis reg-itis audi-tis capi-tis 
3 para-nt mone-nt reg-unt audi-unt capi-unt 
future 
singular 1 para-bo monē-bē reg-am audi-am capi-am 
2 para-bis moné-bis reg-es audi-és capi-és 
3 para-bit moné-bit reg-et audi-et capi-et 
plural 1 para-bimus moné-bimus reg-ēmus audi-ēmus capi-ēmus 
2 parā-bitis monē-bitis reg-ētis audi-ētis capi-ētis 
3 parā-bunt monē-bunt reg-ent audi-ent capi-ent 
imperfect 
singular 1 parā-bam monē-bam regē-bam audiē-bam capiē-bam 
2 parā-bās monē-bās regē-bās audiē-bās capiē-bās 
3 parā-bat monē-bat regē-bat audiē-bat capiē-bat 
plural 1 parà-bamus monē-bāmus regē-bāmus audiē-bāmus capiē-bāmus 
2 parā-bātis monē-bātis regē-bātis audiē-bātis capiē-bātis 
3 parā-bant monē-bant regē-bant audiē-bant capiē-bant 
perfect 
singular 1 parāv-ī monu-ī Tēx-ī audīv-ī cēp-ī 
2 parāv-istī monu-istī rēx-istī audīv-istī cēp-istī 
3 parāv-it monu-it réx-it audiv-it cēp-it 
plural 1 parāv-imus monu-imus rēx-imus audīv-imus cēp-imus 
2 parāv-istis monu-istis rēx-istis audīv-istis cēp-istis 
3 parāv-ērunt monu-ērunt rēx-ērunt audīv-ērunt cēp-ērunt 
future perfect 
singular 1 parāv-erē monu-eró réx-erd audiv-ero c&ép-erd 
2 parāv-eris monu-eris réx-eris audiv-eris cép-eris 
3 parav-erit monu-erit réx-erit audiv-erit cép-erit 
plural 1 parāv-erimus monu-erimus rēx-erimus audīv-erimus cēp-erimus 
2 parāv-eritis monu-eritis rēx-eritis audīv-eritis cēp-eritis 
3 parāv-erint monu-erint rēx-erint audīv-erint cēp-erint 
pluperfect 
singular 1 parāv-eram monu-eram réx-eram audiv-eram cép-eram 
2 parāv-erās monu-eras rTéx-erás audīv-erās cēp-erās 
3 parāv-erat monu-erat réx-erat audiv-erat cép-erat 
plural 1 parāv-erāmus monu-erāmus rēx-erāmus audīv-erāmus cēp-erāmus 
2 parāv-erātis monu-erātis rēx-erātis audīv-erātis cēp-erātis 
3 parāv-erant monu-erant rēx-erant audīv-erant cēp-erant 
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Subjunctive 
Ist conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 4th conjugation mixed conjugation 
present 
singular 1 par-em mone-am reg-am audi-am capi-am 
2 par-és mone-ās reg-ās audi-ās capi-ās 
3 par-et mone-at reg-at audi-at capi-at 
plural ] par-émus mone-āmus reg-āmus audi-āmus capi-āmus 
2 par-ētis mone-ātis reg-ātis audi-ātis capi-ātis 
3 par-ent mone-ant reg-ant audi-ant capi-ant 
imperfect 
singular 1 parār-em monēr-em reger-em audīr-em caper-em 
2 parār-ēs monēr-ēs reger-es audir-és caper-és 
3 parar-et monér-et reger-et audir-et caper-et 
plural ] parar-émus monér-émus reger-ēmus audīr-ēmus caper-émus 
2 parar-étis monér-étis reger-étis audir-étis caper-ētis 
3 parār-ent monēr-ent reger-ent audīr-ent caper-ent 
perfect 
singular 1 parāv-erim monu-erim rēx-erim audīv-erim cēp-erim 
2 parāv-erīs monu-erīs rēx-erīs audīv-erīs cēp-erīs 
3 parāv-erit monu-erit rēx-erit audīv-erit cēp-erit 
plural 1 parāv-erīmus monu-erīmus rēx-erīmus audīv-erīmus cēp-erīmus 
2 parāv-erītis monu-erītis rēx-erītis audīv-erītis cēp-erītis 
3 parāv-erint monu-erint rēx-erint audīv-erint cēp-erint 
pluperfect 
singular 1 parāv-issem monu-issem rēx-issem audīv-issem cēp-issem 
2 parāv-issēs monu-issés TEX-issés audiv-issés cēp-issēs 
3 parāv-isset monu-isset rēx-isset audīv-isset cēp-isset 
plural 1 parāv-issēmus monu-issémus rēx-issēmus audīv-issēmus cēp-issēmus 
2 parāv-issētis monu-issētis rēx-issētis audīv-issētis cēp-issētis 
3 parāv-issent monu-issent rēx-issent audīv-issent cēp-issent 
Imperative 
singular parā monē rege audi cape 
plural parate monéte regite audite capite 
Infinitives 
present parare monére regere audire capere 
perfect paravisse monuisse rexisse audivisse cépisse 
future parātūrus esse monitürus esse rēctūrus esse auditürus esse captürus esse 
Participles 
present parans monéns regens audiens capiéns 
future paratürus monitürus rēctūrus audītūrus captūrus 
Gerund parandum monendum regendum audiendum capiendum 
Supine parātum monitum rēctum audītum captum 
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Passive 
Indicative 
Jet conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 4th conjugation mixed conjugation 
stems in -a stems in -e stems in consonants stems in -i 
present 
singular T par-or mone-or reg-or audi-or capi-or 
2 parā-ris moné-ris reg-eris audi-ris cap-eris 
3 parā-tur moné-tur reg-itur audi-tur cap-itur 
plural 1 parā-mur monē-mur reg-imur audī-mur cap-imur 
2 parā-minī monē-minī reg-iminī audī-minī cap-iminī 
3 para-ntur mone-ntur reg-untur audi-untur capi-untur 
future 
singular 1 parā-bor monē-bor reg-ar audi-ar capi-ar 
2 parà-beris moné-beris reg-ēris audi-ēris capi-ēris 
3 parā-bitur monē-bitur reg-ētur audi-ētur capi-ētur 
plural 1 parā-bimur monē-bimur reg-ēmur audi-ēmur capi-ēmur 
2 parā-biminī monē-biminī reg-ēminī audi-ēminī capi-ēminī 
3 parā-buntur monē-buntur reg-entur audi-entur capi-entur 
imperfect 
singular 1 parā-bar moné-bar reg-ēbar audi-ēbar capi-ēbar 
2 parā-bāris monē-bāris reg-ēbāris audi-ēbāris capi-ēbāris 
3 parā-bātur monē-bātur reg-ēbātur audi-ēbātur capi-ēbātur 
plural 1 parā-bāmur monē-bāmur reg-ēbāmur audi-ēbāmur capi-ēbāmur 
2 parā-bāminī monē-bāminī reg-ēbāminī audi-ēbāminī capi-ēbāminī 
_ 3 parā-bantur monē-bantur reg-ēbantur audi-ēbantur capi-ēbantur 
perfect 
singular 1 parātus sum monitus sum rēctus sum audītus sum captus sum 
2 parātus es etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 parātus est 
plural 1 parātī sumus 
2 parātī estis 
3 parātī sunt 
future perfect 
singular 4 parātus ero monitus ero réctus erd auditus er captus ero 
2 paratus eris etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 parātus erit 
plural ] parātī erimus 
2 parātī eritis 
3 parātī erunt 
pluperfect 
singular 1 parātus eram monitus eram rēctus eram auditus eram captus eram 
2 parātus eras etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 paratus erat 
plural 1 parātī erāmus 
2 parātī erātis 
3 parātī erant 
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Subjunctive 
1st conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 4th conjugation mixed conjugation 
present 
singular 1 par-er mone-ar reg-ar audi-ar capi-ar 
2 par-éris mone-aris reg-aris audi-àris capi-aris 
3 par-étur mone-atur reg-atur audi-atur capi-atur 
plural 1 par-émur mone-amur reg-àmur audi-àmur capi-àmur 
2 par-émini mone-àmini reg-amini audi-amini capi-amini 
3 par-entur mone-antur reg-antur audi-antur capi-antur 
imperfect 
singular 1 parar-er monēr-er reger-er audīr-er caper-er 
2 parār-ēris monēr-ēris reger-ēris audīr-ēris caper-ēris 
3 parār-ētur monēr-ētur reger-ētur audīr-ētur caper-ētur 
plural 1 parār-ēmur monēr-ēmur reger-ēmur audīr-ēmur caper-ēmur 
2 parār-ēminī monēr-ēminī reger-ēminī audīr-ēminī caper-ēminī 
3 parār-entur monēr-entur reger-entur audīr-entur caper-entur 
perfect 
singular | parātus sim monitus sim rectus sim auditus sim captus sim 
2 paratus sis etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 parātus sit 
plural 1 parātī simus 
2 parātī sītis 
3 parātī sint 
pluperfect 
singular 1 paratus essem monitus essem réctus essem auditus essem captus essem 
2 paratus essés etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 paratus esset 
plural 1 parātī essémus 
2 parātī essētis 
3 parātī essent 
Imperative 
singular parāre monēre regere audīre capere 
plural parāminī monēminī regiminī audīminī capiminī 
Infinitives 
present parārī monērī regī audīrī capī 
perfect parātus esse monitus esse rēctus esse audītus esse captus esse 
future paratum iri monitum iri rectum iri auditum iri captum iri 
Participle 
perfect paratus monitus réctus auditus captus 
Gerundive parandus monendus regendus audiendus capiendus 
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Deponent verbs 
indicative subjunctive 
present cónor coner 
future cūnābor - 
imperfect conābar conarer 
perfect cónütus sum cOnatus sim 
future perfect cónátus er E 
pluperfect cónátus eram cónátus essem 
Imperative 
singular conare plural conamini 
Infinitives 
present conari i perfect conatus esse future conātūrus esse 
Participles 
present conāns perfect cOnatus future cOnatirus 
Gerund conandum 
Gerundive cónandus 
Irregular verbs 
sum: [am possum: I am able eð: I go 
present 
singular 1 sum possum eó 
2 es potes is 
3 est potest it 
plural 1 sumus possumus imus 
2 estis potestis itis 
3 sunt possunt eunt 
future 
singular l ero pot-eró i-bó 
2 eris pot-eris i-bis 
3 erit pot-erit i-bit 
plural 1 erimus pot-erimus i-bimus 
2 eritis pot-eritis i-bitis 
3 erunt pot-erunt i-bunt 
imperfect 
singular L eram pot-eram i-bam 
2 eras pot-erās i-bas 
3 erat pot-erat i-bat 
plural 1 eramus pot-erāmus i-bamus 
2 eratis pot-eratis ī-bātis 
3 erant pot-erant ī-bant 
perfect stem fu- potu- i- 
singular 1 fu-ī potu-ī i-i 
2 fu-isti potu-isti Isti 
3 fu-it potu-it i-it 
plural 1 fu-imus potu-imus i-imus 
2 fu-istis potu-istis istis 
3 fu-ērunt potu-érunt i-érunt 
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future perfect fu-eró etc. potu-eró etc. 
pluperfect fu-eram etc. potu-eram etc. 
Imperative 
singular es, estó - 
plural este - 
Infinitives 
present esse posse 
perfect fuisse potuisse 
future futürus esse, fore - 
Participles 
present - (poténs) 
future futürus - 
Gerund - = 
volē, velle, voluī I wish, I am willing 
nūlē, nólle, nolui I am unwilling, I refuse 
mālē, mālle, māluī I prefer 
fero, ferre, tuli, latum I carry, bear 
present 
singular 1 voló nóló malo 
2 vis non vis māvīs 
3 vult nón vult māvult 
plural 1 volumus nólumus málumus 
2 vultis nón vultis māvultis 
3 volunt nēlunt mālunt 
future 
singular 1 volam nólam malam 
2 volés nēlēs mālēs 
3 volet etc. nēlet etc. mālet etc. 
imperfect volēbam etc. nólébam etc. mālēbam etc. 
perfect volui etc. ndlui etc. māluī etc. 
future perfect ` volueró etc. nólueró etc. māluerē etc. 
pluperfect volueram etc. nólueram etc. mālueram etc. 
Imperative - nóli -= 
- nólite - 
Infinitives 
present velle nolle málle 
perfect voluisse noluisse māluisse 
future 2 E " 
Participles 
present volens nóléns - 
perfect + - - 
future - - - 
Gerund c - - 
Gerundive E e Zo 
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i-eró etc. 

i-eram etc. 

H 

ite 

ire 

isse 

itürus esse 

iens, euntis 

itürus 

eundum 
active passive 
fero feror 
fers ferris 
fert fertur 
ferimus ferimur 
fertis ferimini 
ferunt feruntur 
feram ferar 
feres feréris 
feret etc. ferétur etc. 
ferēbam etc. ferébar etc. 
tuli etc. lātus sum etc. 
tulerē etc. latus eró etc. 
tuleram etc. látus eram etc. 
fer ferre 
ferte ferimini 

erre erri 
tulisse latus esse 
látürus esse làtum iri 
ferens - 
- lātus 
lātūrus - 
ferendum - 
- ferendus 
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Principal parts of verbs 


Regular verbs of 1st, 2nd and 4th conjugations 


present infinitive perfect supine 
Ist paro parare paravi paratum 
2nd moneo monére monui monitum 
4th audio audire audivi auditum 
The following are irregular: 
Ist conjugation 
1 Perfect ut 
cubē, cubāre, cubui, cubitum I lie down 
vetó, vetāre, vetui, vetitum I forbid 
2 Perfect with lengthened vowel 
iuvó, iuvare, iüvi, iūtum I help 
lavo, lavāre, lāvī, lautum I wash 
3 Reduplicated perfect 
dé, dare, dedi, datum I give 
std, stáre, steti, statum l stand 
2nd conjugation 
1 Perfect -ui, supine -tum 
doceó, docére, docui, doctum I teach 
teneó, tenere, tenui, tentum I hold 
2 Perfect -vi 
deleó, délére, delevi, délétum I destroy 
fleo, flére, flévi, fletum I weep 
3 Perfect -si 
augeó, augere, auxi, auctum I increase 
ardeo, ardere, arsi, arsum I burn, am on fire 
iubeó, iubére, iussi, iussum Lorder 
maneó, manere, mānsī, mānsum I stay, remain 
rideo, ridere, risi, risum I laugh 
suādei, suadere, suāsī, suāsum + dat. I persuade 
4 Perfect with lengthened vowel 
caved, cavere, cāvī, cautum I beware 
faved, favēre, favi, fautum + dat. I favour 
foveó, fovere, fovi, fötum I cherish, look after 
moved, movére, móvi, mūtum I move 
sedeo, sedére, sedi, sessum Isit 
video, videre, vidi, visum Isee 
5 Perfect with no change 
responded, respondére, respondi, responsum I answer 
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4th conjugation 


1 Perfect in -ui 


aperio, aperire, aperui, apertum I open 


2 Perfect with lengthened vowel 


sentio, sentire, sensi, sensum I feel 
venio, venire, veni, ventum I come 


3rd conjugation 


la Perfect -si, supine -tum 


carpó, carpere, carpsi, carptum 
dicó, dicere, dixi, dictum 

dūcē, ducere, düxi, ductum 

geró, gerere, gessi, gestum 

nübó, nübere, nüpsi, nūptum 
rego, regere, réxi, rectum 
scribo, scribere, scripsi, scriptum 
sümó, sumere, sümpsi, simptum 
surgó*, surgere, surréxi, surréctum 
tego, tegere, texi, tectum 

traho*, trahere, traxi, tractum 
vehó*, vehere, véxi, vectum 
vivó*, vivere, vixi, victum 


1b Perfect -si, supine -sum 


cedo, cedere, cessi, cessum 
claudo, claudere, clausi, clausum 
lüdo, lüdere, lüsi, lusum 

mitto, mittere, misi, missum 
plaudē, plaudere, plausi, plausum 


Note 
I pick 1 verbs marked *: the 
I say, tell forms in parentheses are the 
I lead original form of the verb. 
I carry, wear 2 regē, surgo, mitto 
I marry lengthen the vowel of the 
I rule stem in the perfect. 
I write 3 Compound verbs usually 
Itake form the perfect in the same 


way as the simple verb, e.g. 


I rise, get igo 
rise; getup (purrigi) prócedo, procedere, 


een processi, processum 
I drag (traghē) remittē, remittere, 
I carry (vegho) 


; i remisi, remissum 
I live (vigvo) 


I yield ('go' in compounds) 
I shut 

Iescape 

I play 

I send 

I clap, applaud 


Ja Perfect stem the same as the present, supine -tum 


constituo, constituere, constitui, cénstititum 
contendo, contendere, contendi, contentum 
induo, induere, indui, indütum 

solvo, solvere, solvi, solütum 


2b Perfect stem the same as the present, supine -sum 


accend6, accendere, accendi, accēnsum 
ascendó, ascendere, ascendi, ascensum 
dēscendē, descendere, déscendi, descensum 
defendo, defendere, defendi, defensum 
vertó, vertere, verti, versum 

visO, visere, visi, visum 


2c Perfect stem the same as the present but no supine 
bibo, bibere, bibi 
metuo, metuere, metui 
vISO, visere, visi 
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I decide 

I march, hasten 
I put on 

I loose 


I light (a fire) 
I climb 

I climb down 
I defend 

I turn 

I visit 


I drink 
I fear 
I go to see 
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3 Verbs lengthening stem vowel in the perfect, supine -tum Note 
ago, agere, egi, actum I do, I drive Verbs marked * insert n (m 
cogo, cógere, coegi, coāctum I drive together, I compel before p) in the present, 
emó, emere, ëmt, emptum I buy which is dropped in perfect 
lego, legere, legi, lectum I read, I gather and supine, e.g. fra-n-gà, 
frangó*, frangere, frégi, fráctum I break original stem fragó, hence 
relinquó", relinquere, reliqui, relictum Ileave frégi, fractum. 
rumpó*, rumpere, rüpi, ruptum I burst open 
vincó*, vincere, vici, victum I conquer 


4a Verbs with reduplicated perfect, supine -tum 


addo, addere, addidi, additum I add (so all compounds of d6) 
canó, canere, cecini, cantum I sing 

(cón)sistó, (con)sistere, (cón)stiti, (con)stitum I stand 

tangó, tangere, tetigi, tāctum I touch 


4b Verbs with reduplicated perfect, supine -sum 


cadó, cadere, cecidi, casum I fall 
caedó, caedere, cecidi, caesum I beat, kill 
curró, currere, cucurri, cursum I run 
discē, discere, didici I learn 
parcó, parcere, peperci, parsum + dat. I spare 
pelló, pellere, pepuli, pulsum I drive 
poscó, poscere, poposci I demand 


NB Compounds of cado, caed6, curro and pell do not have reduplicated perfects, e.g. 


occidó, occidere, occidi, occasum I fall down, die 
occidó, occidere, occidi, occisum I kill 

occurr6, occurrere, occurri, occursum I run to meet, meet 
expelló, expellere, expuli, expulsum I drive out 


5 Verbs forming perfect -vi/-ui 


arcessó, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum I summon 
colo, colere, colui, cultum I cultivate 
peto, petere, petivi, petitum I seek 
pond, pónere, posui, positum I place 
quaeró, quaerere, quaesivi, quaesitum I ask, seek 
sinē, sinere, sivi, situm I allow 
desino, désinere, desii, désitum I cease 


6 Inceptive verbs 


cognóscó, cognoscere, cognóvi, cognitum I get to know, learn 
crēscū, crēscere, crévi, crétum I grow 

nóscó, noscere, novi, nótum I get to know 
quiéscó, quiescere, quiévi, quietum I rest 


7 Mixed conjugation 


capió, capere, cepi, captum I take 
cupió, cupere, cupivi, cupitum I desire 
facio, facere, feci, factum I make, do 
fugio, fugere, fūgī, fugitum I flee 
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iació, iacere, iēcī, iactum I throw 
rapió, rapere, rapui, raptum I seize 
(in)spicio, (in)spicere, (in)spexi, (in)spectum I look at 

Deponent verbs 

Ist conjugation (all regular) 
cónor, cūnārī, conatus sum Itry 

2nd conjugation 
confiteor, confiteri, cónfessus sum I confess 
vereor, vereri, veritus sum I fear 

3rd conjugation 
fruor, frui, (früctus sum) + abl. I enjoy 
loquor, loqui, locütus sum I speak 
queror, queri, questus sum I complain 
sequor, sequi, secütus sum I follow 
iráscor, irasci, īrātus sum + dat. I am angry 
nanciscor, nancisci, nactus sum I obtain 
nāscor, nāscī, nàtus sum I am born 
obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum + gen. I forget 
proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum I set out 
amplector, amplecti, amplexus sum Tembrace 
labor, lābī, lapsus sum I slip 
revertor, reverti, reversus sum I return 
ütor, üti, üsus sum - abl. I use 

4th conjugation 
experior, experiri, expertus sum I try 
orior, oriri, ortus sum I arise 

Mixed conjugation 
gradior, gradi, gressus sum I walk 
morior, mori, mortuus sum (fut. part. moritürus) I die 
patior, pati, passus sum I suffer 
prēgredior, progredi, progressus sum I advance 

Semi-deponent verbs 

2nd conjugation 
audeo, audere, ausus sum I dare 
gaudeo, gaudere, gàvisus sum I rejoice 


soleo, solere, solitus sum 


3rd conjugation 
confido, confidere, cónfisus sum + dat. 


Irregular 


fio, fieri, factus sum 
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I am accustomed 


I trust 


I am made, I become 


CREME. 


Reference grammar 


PREPOSITIONS 


The following take the accusative: 


The following take the ablative: 


ad to, towards a/ab from, by 

ante before cum with 

apud at dé down from; about 
circum around ēlex out of 

contrā against in in, on 

extrā outside prē in front of, on behalf of 
in into, onto, to, against sine without 

inter among sub under 

per through 

post after, behind 

prope near 

propter On account of 

secundum along 

sub up to; towards (of time) 

super above 

trāns across 

ultrā beyond 

Coordinating Subordinating 

atgue and anteguam before 

aut or cum when, since, although 
aut...aut either... or dónec until 

enim* for dum while, until 
ergó and so ne lest, that not 
et and nisi unless 
et...et both . . . and priusquam before 
igitur* therefore, and so postquam after 
itaque and so quamquam although 
nam for quod because 
nec/neque and not, nor si if 
nec/neque...nec/neque  neither...nor ubi when 

-que and ut + indicative as, when 
sed but ut + subjunctive 1 that (purpose, command) 
tamen* but, however 2 that (consequence) 


*these come second word in their sentence 
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Vocabulary 


The numbers after the words indicate the chapter 


vocabularies in which the words occur; those with no number 


have not been learned. 


Principal parts of all verbs are given except for regular verbs 


of the 1st conjugation, which are listed with infinitive only. 


ā/ab + abl. (7) from: by 

abhinc ago 

abicið, abicere, abiéci, abiectum (38) I throw away 

abséns, absentis (44) absent 

absum, abesse, āfuī + abl. (18) 1 am away from, I am absent 

ac/atque and 

accüsó, accüsare (47) I accuse 

accédó, accédere, accessi, accessum (4) 1 approach 

accendó, accendere, accendi, accénsum (27) I set fire to 

accidit, accidere, accidit (26) it happens 

accipió, accipere, accepi, acceptum (9) I receive 

accurró, accurrere, accurri, accursum | run to 

aciés, aciei, f. (54) line of battle, battle 

acütus, -a, -um sharp, acute 

ad + acc. (3) towards, to 

addó, addere, addidi, additum | add 

addiicé, addücere, addüxi, adductum | lead to; I influence 

adeo (adv.) (43) so, to such an extent 

adfluē, adfluere, adfluxi, adfluctum 1 flow to, flock in 

adhüc (18) still 

adició, adicere, adiēcī, adiectum (49) I add to 

adimó, adimere, adémi, adémptum (39) I take away 

adiuvó, adiuvare, adiüvi, adiütum (33) I help 

administrē, administrare (33) I manage, administer 

admiràtio, admirationis, f. (16) wonder 

admiror, admīrārī (41) I admire, wonder at 

admittó, admittere, admisi, admissum | let in, admit; 
I commit 

adsist6, adsistere, adstiti + dat. I stand by 

adsum, adesse, adfuī (4) I am present 

aduléscéns, adulescentis, m. (48) young man 

adversor, adversari + dat. I oppose 

adoptó, adoptāre I adopt 

advenió, advenire, advēnī, adventum (5) 1 arrive 

adventus, adventüs, m. (29) arrival 

adversus, -a, -um (32) facing, contrary, against 

aedes, aedium, f. pl. (21) house 

aedificium, -i, n. (19) building 

aedifico, aedificare (11) 1 build 

aeger, aegra, aegrum (23) sick, ill 

aegré with difficulty 

aegrótó, aegrotare (54) I am ill 

aequus, -a, -um (30) equal, fair 

aerarium, -ī, n. (40) treasury 

aestās, aestatis, f. (45) summer 

aestimó, aestimare (40) I value 

aetàs, aetatis, f. (49) age 

affició, afficere, affēcī, affectum | affect 

affigo, affigere, affixi, affixum | affix 

age. agite (34) come on! 
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ager, agri, m. (3) field 
agnóscó, agnoscere, agnóvi, agnitum (38) I recognize 
ago, agere, egi, āctum (19) I drive; I do, manage 
agora, -ae, f. agora, city centre 
aid (imperfect āiēbam) (45) I say 
alibi elsewhere 
aliquamdiü (46) for some time 
aliquandó (38) sometimes 
aliquis, aliquid (21) someone, something 
alius, alia, aliud (5) other, another 
alii... alii some... others 
alter, altera, alterum (29) one or the other (of two); second 
altus, -a, -um (19) high, deep 
amātor, amatoris, m. lover 
amātērius, -a , -um of love 
ambitio, ambitiónis, f. ambition 
ambó, ambae, ambo (53) both 
ambuló, ambulare (1) I walk 
amicitia, -ae, f. (41) friendship 
amicus, -i, m. (4) friend 
amicus, -a, -um friendly 
amó, amare (12) I love 
amoenus, -à, -um pleasant, lovely 
amor, amóris, m. (12) love 
amplus, -a, -um (46) large 
an? (29) or? 
anima, -ae, f. soul 
animus, -i, m. (12) mind 
in animē habeó I have in mind, intend 
annus, -i, m. (18) year 
ante + acc. (12) before 
anteā (adv.) (34) before 
antequam (conj.) (34) before 
antiquus. -a, -um (30) old, ancient 
ānxietās, ānxietātis, f. (23) anxiety 
ānxius, -a, -um (3) anxious 
aperió, aperire, aperui, apertum (19) I open 
apertus, -a, -um (19) open 
appáreó, appārēre, appāruī, appáritum (52) | appear, 
am seen 
appelló, appellāre (20) I call (by name) 
apud + acc. (47) at the house of, with 
aqua, -ae, f. (2) water 
āra, -ae, f. (52) altar 
arbor, arboris, f. (13) tree 
arcessó, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum (30) | summon 
ardeó, ardere, arsi, arsum (26) I am on fire 
argentum, A. n. (28) silver, money 
arithmética, -ae, f. arithmetic 
arma, armorum, ^. pl. (11) arms, weapons 
armātus, -a, -um (26) armed 
arrideo, arridére, arrisi, arrisum + dat. I smile at 
arripió, arripere, arripui, arreptum (45) | snatch up 
arrogans, arrogantis arrogant 
ars, artis, f. (43) art, skill 
ascendó, ascendere, ascendi, ascensum (3) I climb 
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asinus, A. m. ass 

aspecto, aspectare I look at 

assequor, assequi, assecütus sum (49) I pursue, catch up, 
attain 

astē, astare, astiti + dat. I stand by, help 

at (45) but 

atque (32) and 

atrium, -ī, n. (21) hall 

attendo, attendere, attendi, attentum I attend 
attente attentively 

attonitus, -a, -um astonished 

auctoritàs, auctoritatis, f. (44) influence, authority 
audax, audacis daring, rash 

audeo, audére, ausus sum (40) I dare 

audio, audire, audivi, auditum (3) I hear 

auditor, auditóris, m. listener, audience 

auferē, auferre, abstuli, ablātum 1 carry away 
auged, augēre, auxi, auctum (27) 1 increase 

aula, -ae, f. courtyard 

aura, -ae, f. (13) breeze, air 

aureus, -a, -um (52) golden 

auris, auris, f. (45) ear 

aurum, -i, 7. (41) gold 

aut...aut (12) either...or 

autem (47) but 

auxilium, -i, n. (15) help 

verto, avertere, àverti, aversum (44) I turn away 
avis, avis, f. (41) bird 


balnea, -órum, 1. pl. (23) baths 
barbarus, -a, -um (49) barbarian 
beātus, -a, -um (41) blessed, happy 
bellum, -i, n. (11) war 

bene (8) well 

benignus, -a, -um (27) kind 
bibo, bibere, bibi (9) I drink 
bis (51) twice 

bona, -drum, n. pl. (32) goods 
bonus, -a, -um (5) good 

brevis, breve (25) short 


cado, cadere, cecidi, casum (3) I fall 
caelum, -i, 7. (10) sky, heaven 

campus, -i, m. (25) field, plain 
candidatus, -i, m. (17) candidate 
candidus, -a, -um (17) white 

canis, canis, c. (7) dog 

canó, canere, cecini, cantum (14) I sing 
cantó, cantare (44) I sing (of) 

capio, capere, cepi, captum (7) I take 
capsula, -ae, f. box, satchel 

captivus, -a, -um (48) captive 

caput, capitis, 7. (26) head 

carcer, carceris, m. (48) prison 

cared, carére, carui + abl. I lack, am without 
carmen, carminis, 7. (14) song 

carpo, carpere, carpsī, carptum (42) I pluck, pick 
cárus, -a, -um (7) dear 

casa, -ae, f. (1) house, cottage 

castra, castrórum, a pl. (11) camp 
castus, -à, -um chaste, pure 

casus, -üs, m. (22) mishap, misfortune 


caupóna, -ae, f. inn 
causa, -ae, f. (26) cause, reason 
causa + gen. (50) for the sake of 
cautus, -a, -um (33) cautious 
caved, cavere, cāvī, cautum (24) | beware 
cēdē, cedere, cessi, cessum (49) I yield, give way to 
celebro, celebrāre (52) I celebrate 
celer, celeris quick 
celeritās, celeritātis, f. (23) speed 
celeriter (6) quickly 
celo, celare (36) I hide 
céna, -ae. f. (1) dinner 
cēnē, cenare (1) I dine 
centum a hundred 
centurio, centuriónis, m. (14) centurion 
certé certainly 
certus, -a, -um (33) certain; resolved 
aliquem certiórem fació (32) | inform someone 
pró certo habeó | am certain 
cessó, cessare (35) I idle, linger 
céteri, ceterae, cétera (6) the others, the rest 
chorus, -ī, m. (30) chorus 
cibus, -i, m. (3) food 
circà acc. (46) around; about (of time) 
circum + acc. (8) around 
circumdē, -dare, -dedi, -datum | surround 
circumspectó, circumspectare | look around 
circumsto, -stāre, -steti, -statum I stand around 
circumvenió, -venire, -veni, -ventum (15) I surround 
circumvolo, circumvolāre I fly around 
civilis, civile (27) of citizens, civil 
civis, civis, c. (15) citizen 
clādēs, clādis, f. (37) disaster 
clam (32) secretly 
clāmē, clāmāre (5) I shout 
clamor, clāmēris, m. (10) shout 
clārus, -a, -um (21) clear, bright, famous 
classis, classis, f. (47) fleet 
claudo, claudere, clausi, clausum (19) 1 shut 
clémentia, -ae, f. (47) mercy 
cliéns, clientis, m. (24) client, dependant 
coepi, coepisse (54) I began 
cogito, cogitare (37) | think, reflect 
cognóscó, cognóscere, cognóvi, cognitum (11) I get to 
know, learn 
cūgū, cogere, coegi, coāctum (32) I compel 
cohors, cohortis, f. cohort 
colligó, colligere, collegi, collēctum (27) I gather, collect 
collis, collis, m. (11) hill 
collocē, collocāre (47) 1 place, position 
colloquium, -ī, n. (41) conversation, talk 
colloquor, colloqui, collocütus sum (41) Italk with 
collum, -ī, 2. neck 
colo, colere, colui, cultum (13) I till; I worship 
colonus, -ī, m. (3) farmer 
comes, comitis, c. (7) companion 
cómis, come friendly 
comitia, -órum, n. pl. elections 
comitor, comitārī, comitatus sum (44) I accompany 
commendo, commendare | introduce, commend 
committo, committere, commisi, commissum (33) 1 entrust 
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commotus, -a, -um (12) moved 
commoveo, commovére, commóvi, commótum I move 
deeply 


"comoedia, -ae, f. comedy 


comparo, comparāre (32) I acquire, get 

complector, complecti, complexus sum (38) | embrace 

compónó, compónere, composui, compositum I put 
together, compose 

comprehend, comprehendere, comprehendi, 
comprehénsum (48) 1 seize 

concilio, conciliāre 1 unite, conciliate 

conclāmē, conclāmāre I shout aloud 

concordia, -ae, f. harmony 

concurró, concurrere, concurri, concursum | run together 

condo, condere, condidi, conditum (29, 41) I store; I found 

condücó, condücere, condüxi, conductum I hire 

cónfectus, -a, -um (19) finished 

cónficio, conficere, confeci, confectum (21) 1 finish 

cónfido, confidere, cónfisus sum + dat. (29) I trust 

cónfirmo, cónfirmáüre (49) I strengthen, encourage 

cónfugió, confugere, cónfügi (47) 1 flee for refuge 

conició, conicere, coniēcī, coniectum (8) I hurl 

coniungo, coniungere, coniünxi, coniünctum (36) I join 
together 

coniūrātus, -i, m. conspirator 

conlega, -ae, m. colleague 

conor, cónàri, cOnātus sum (36) I try 

cūnscendē, cónscendere, conscendi, cónscénsum (9) I 
board (a ship) 

cónsecró, cOnsecrare | consecrate 

cónsensus, -üs, m. (49) agreement, consensus 

cónservó, cOnservare I preserve, save 

cónsilium, -ī, n. (11) plan 

cónsisto, consistere, cónstiti, constitum (32) 1 halt, stand still 

consolatio, consūlātionis, f. consūlātion, comfort 

cónsólor, consūlārī, consolatus sum (36) I comfort, console 

conspectus, cónspectüs, m. (24) sight, view 

conspició, cónspicere, cónspexi, conspectum (18) I catch 
sight of 

constituo, constituere, constitui, constitūtum (6) I decide 

cónstruo, cónstruere, cónstruxi, cónstructum | construct, 
build 

consul, consulis, m. (15) consul 

consulo, cónsulere, cónsului, consultum I consult 

cónsümó, cónsümere, cónsümpsi, cónsümptum I consume, 
eat 

contemnó, contemnere, contempsi, contemptum (40) 1 
despise 

contendó, contendere, contendi, contentum (14) I walk, 
march 

contentus, -a, -um (22) content 

conteró, conterere, contrivi, contritum | wear out 

continuo (19) immediately 

continuus, -a, -um continuous, on end 

contra + acc. against, opposite 

convenió, convenire, conveni, conventum (9) I come 
together, meet 

conventus, -üs, m. meeting 

conviva, -ae, c. (42) guest 

convivium, -i, n. (42) dinner party 

convocó, convocare (7) 1 call together 
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cópia, ae, f. plenty 
cópiae, -arum, f. pl. (32) forces 
cor, cordis, n. (53) heart 
cornü, -üs, n. (37) horn; wing of an army 
corūna, -ae, f. (42) crown, garland 
corpus, corporis, n. body 
corripio, corripere, corripui, correptum (32) I seize, steal 
cotidie (21) every day 
crās (27) tomorrow 
crédó, crédere, crédidi, créditum + dat. (17) I believe, trust 
creó, creare I elect, appoint 
créscó, crescere, crévi, crétum (28) I grow, increase 
crūdēlis, crüdele (24) cruel 
cubó, cubare, cubui, cubitum (38) I lie down, recline 
cum + abl. (5) with 
cum (conjunction) (17) when, since, although 
cum primum (28) as soon as 
cünctus, -a, -um (54) all 
cupió, cupere, cupivi, cupitum (6) I desire, want 
cür? (4) why 
cüra, -ae, f. care 
cüró, cūrāre (4) I care for, look after 
curró, currere, cucurri, cursum (3) [run 
currus, -üs, 7. (22) chariot 
cursus, -ūs, m. (22) running; a course 
custódió, custodire, custódivi, custóditum (16) I guard 
custós, custodis, m. (16) guard 


dé + abl. (10) down from 

de + abl. (15) about 

dea, ae, f. (12) goddess 

dēbeē, debere, débui, débitum (7) I ought, must 

dēcidē, decidere, dēcidī | fall down 

decimus, -a, -um tenth 

décrétum, -ī, n. decree 

dédecus, dedecoris, n. (48) disgrace 

deditio, deditionis, f. surrender 

dēdē, dedere, dédidi, dēditum (15) I give up, surrender 

dēfendē, defendere, dēfendī, defensum (7) | defend 

defensor, dēfēnsūris, defender, protector 

deinde (17) then, next 

dēlectē, delectare (30) I please, delight 

dēleē, delere, delevi, dēlētum (49) I destroy 

dēmittē, demittere, démisi, demissum (48) 1 send down, 
let down 

dēnārius, -ī, m. a penny 

dēnigue (24) finally, lastly 

dēpūnē, deponere, déposui, depositum (13) | put down 

déscendo, descendere, déscendi, déscénsum | descend, 
come down 

dēscrībē, describere, déscripsi, descriptum | write down, 
describe 

déseró, deserere, déserui, desertum | desert 

désertus, -a, -um deserted 

désiderium, -i, n. (50) longing 

dēsīderē, dēsīderāre (50) I long for, miss 

désilió, desilire, désilui I jump down 

désinóo, desinere, désii, dēsitum (36) I cease 

dēsistē, desistere, déstiti, destitum I cease from 

dēspērātiē, dēspērātiūnis, f. despair 

dēspērū, desperare (12) I despair 

déspició, despicere, déspexi, despectum (34) I look down on 
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désum, deesse, dēfuī + dat. (43) 1 fail 
deus, -ī. m. (12) god 
devinco, devincere, dévici, devictum J conquer, subdue 
dēvērēū, devorare I swallow down, devour 
dexter, dextra, dextrum (28) right 
dextrà (manū) (28) on the right (hand) 
di immortales! immortal gods! 
dicó, dicere, dixi, dictum (5) I say 
dictator, dictatoris, m. (15) dictator 
dicto, dictare I dictate 
dies, diet, m. (18) day 
in dies daily 
difficilis, difficile (19) difficult 
difficultās, difficultatis, f. (38) difficulty 
diffugio, diffugere, diffügi I flee away 
dignus, -a, -um + abl. (16) worthy (of) 
diligenter (6) carefully, hard 
diligentia, -ae, f. (25) care, diligence 
diligo, diligere, dilexi, dilectum (43) I esteem, love 
dimitto, dimittere, dimisi, dimissum (6) I send away, dismiss 
dirus, -a, -um (38) terrible, dire 
discēdē, discedere, discessi, discessum (17) I go away, depart 
disciplina, -ae, f. (35) training, discipline, learning 
discipulus, -i, 72. (20) pupil 
disco, discere, didici (18) I learn 
discurr6, discurrere, discurri, discursum (44) I run about 
dispono, disponere, disposui, dispositum I arrange, dispose 
dissero, disserere, disserui, dissertum (31) I discuss 
diü (4) for a long time 
diütius for a longer time, longer 
dives, divitis (30) rich 
divido, dividere, divisi, divisum (32) 1 divide 
divinus, -a, -um (13) divine 
divitiae, -arum, f. pl. (17) riches 
dē, dare, dedi, datum (5) I give 
doceo, docere, docui, doctum (6) I teach 
doctor, doctoris, m. teacher 
doctrina, -ae, f. (51) teaching, doctrine 
doctus, -a, -um (29) learned 
doled, dolere, dolui (51) I feel pain, I grieve for 
dolor, doloris, m. (33) pain, grief 
dolus, -ī, m. (48) trick 
domicilium, -ī, n. lodging 
domina, -ae, f. (13) mistress 
dominor, dominārī, dominatus sum + dat. (47) I control, 
dominate 
dominus, -ī, m. (21) master 
domum (6) (to) home 
donec (35) until 
dono, dūnāre (42a) I give 
domus, domūs, f. home 
donum, -ī, n. (30) gift 
dormio, dormire, dormivi, dormitum (4) I sleep 
dubito, dubitare (34) I doubt, hesitate 
dubius, -a, -um (30) doubtful 
sine dubiē (30) without doubt 
dūcē, dücere, düxi, ductum (3) I lead; I draw (water) 
dulcis, dulce (29) sweet 
dum (11) while 
duo, duae, duo (5) two 
dux, ducis, c. leader 


&lex + abl. (8) out of, from 

eam, eum (3) her, him 

eas, eos (4) them 

ebrius, -a, -um drunk 

ecce! look! 

edo, esse, edi, esum (28) | eat 

efficio, efficere, effeci, effectum (17) | effect, do 

effugio, effugere, effiigi, effugitum I flee away, escape 

effundo, effundere, effüdi, effüsum I pour out 

ego (6) I (acc. me) 

ēgredior, ēgredī, egressus sum (36) I go out of 

ēlābor, ēlābī, elapsus sum (42) I slip out of 

eloquentia, -ae, f. eloquence 

emo, emere, emi, emptum (5) 1 buy 

enim (17) for 

ed, ire , ii, itum (6) I go 

eū (adv.) (14) thither, (to) there 

epistola, -ae, f. (21) letter 

eques, equitis, m. (31) horseman 

equidem - ego quidem I (emphatic) 

eguitēs, equitum, m. pl. (31) cavalry 

equito, equitare (47) I ride (a horse) 

equus, -ī, m. horse 

ergū (27) and so 

erró, errāre (11) 1 wander; I err, am wrong 

et (1) and 

et ... et (15) both... and 

etiam (12) also, even 

euge! good! 

evado, evadere, ēvāsī, évasum (16) I escape 

eventus, -üs, m. outcome 

evertó, evertere, everti, ēversum (32) I overturn 

evigilo, evigilare I wake up 

ēvolē, évolare I fly out 

excitó, excitare (13) I rouse, wake up 

excüsatio, excüsationis, f. excuse 

exemplum, -i, n. (16) example 

exeo, exire, exii, exitum (6) I go out 

exerceó, exercére, exercui, exercitum (14) I exercise, train 

exercitus, -üs, n. army 

exitium, -i, n. (27) destruction 

expello, expellere, expuli, expulsum (31) I drive out 

explūrē, explérare | explore 

expóno, exponere, exposui, expositum 1 put out; I explain 

exsilium, -ī, 7. (49) exile 

exspecto, exspectare (8) I wait for 

exstinguó, exstinguere, exstinxi, exstinctum | put out, 
quench, destroy 

externus, -a, -um external, foreign 

extra + acc. (19) outside 

exuó, exuere, exui, exütum I take off, throw off 


fabula, -ae, f. (2) story, play 

fābulēsus, -a, -um fabulous, from a story 
facile (20) easily 

facilis, facile (20) easy 

facilitàs, facilitātis, f. (25) ease, facility 
fació, facere, feci, factum (5) I do; I make 
falsus, -a, -um false 

fama, -ae, f. (11) fame, reputation, report 
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famés, famis, f. (47) hunger 
familia, -ae, f. (14) family, household 
fanum, -i, n. shrine 
fas (indecl.) (49) right 
fátum, -i, 7. (40) fate, destiny 
faved, favere, favi, fautum + dat. (22) I favour, support 
femina, -ae, f. (1) woman 
ferio, ferire (26) I strike 
ferð, ferre, tuli, làtum (11) I carry, bear 
feróx, ferócis (24) fierce 
ferrum, -i, n. (32) iron; sword 
ferula, -ae, f. cane 
ferus, -a, -um wild 
fessus, -a, -um (1) tired 
festinó, festīnāre (1) I hurry 
festus, A. -um festal, feast 
fidēlis, fidele (46) faithful, loyal 
filia, -ae, f. (2) daughter 
filiolus, -ī, m. (33) little son 
filius, -i, m. (3) son 
finis, finis, m. (31) end 
finés, finium m. pi. (31) boundaries, territory 
finitimus, -a, -um on the boundaries, neighbouring 
fio, fieri, factus (24) I am made, I become 
flamma, -ae, f. flame 
flebilis, flebile to be wept for, lamentable 
fled, flére, flévi, fletum (18) I weep 
flétus, -üs, m. weeping 
flós, floris, m. (14) flower 
fluctus, -üs, m. (47) wave 
flümen, flüminis, o. (16) river 
fluó, fluere, fluxi, fluxum (46) I flow 
foedus, foederis, n. (16) treaty 
fins, fontis, m. spring, fountain 
for, fári, fātus sum (43) I speak, say 
fórma, -ae, f. (13) shape, beauty 
forsitan (39) perhaps 
forte (35) by chance 
fortis, forte (7) brave 
fortiter (7) bravely 
forum, -i, n. forum, city centre 
foveo, fovére, fūvī, fotum I cherish, support, assist 
frāctus, -a, -um (22) broken 
frangē, frangere, frégi, frāctum (22) I break 
frater, fratris, m. (7) brother 
frigidus, -a, -um (54) cold 
frigus, frigoris, n. (46) cold 
frümentum, -i, n. (16) grain 
fruor, frui, früctus sum + abl. (41) I enjoy 
früstrà in vain 
fugio, fugere, fūgī, fugitum (7) I flee 
fümus, -i, m. smoke 
fundus, -i, m. (46) farm 
fūnus, füneris, 2. funeral 
furor, furóris, m. madness 
futüra, -órum, n. pl. (38) the future 


gaudeē, gaudere, gāvīsus sum (9) I rejoice; 
* abl. I rejoice in 

gaudium, -i, 7. joy 

gēns, gentis, f. (49) race, people 

genus, generis, 7. (24) sort, kind, race 
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gerð, gerere, gessi, gestum (14) I carry, wear 
mé geré (30) I behave myself 
rem geró (30) I conduct a matter 
gladius, -i, m. (26) sword 
glória, -ae, f. (14) glory 
gradus, -üs, m. (20) step 
gramen, gràminis, n. grass 
gratiae, -àrum, f. pl. (20) thanks 
grātiās agó + dat. (20) I give thanks 
gratulatid, gratulàtiónis, f. congratulations 
grātus, -a, -um (29) pleasing; grateful 
gravis, grave (17) heavy, grave, serious 


habeó, habere, habui, habitum (9) I have 
pró certó habeo (42) I am sure that 

habitē, habitāre (10) I inhabit, live 

hasta, -ae, f. (8) spear 

haud (15) not 

herī (30) yesterday 

hérós, héróis, m. hero 

hīc (8) here 

hic, haec, hoc (15) this 

hiems, hiemis, f. (12) winter 

hilaris, hilare (31) cheerful 

hodié (14) today 

hodiernus, -a, -um (51) of today, today's 

homē, hominis, c. (10) human being, man 

honestus, -a, -um (33) honourable 

honor, honóris, m. (43) honour, office 

hóra, -ae, f. (17) hour 

horred, horrére, horrui (41) I tremble, shudder at 

horribilis, horribile horrible 

horridus, -a, -um rough, savage 

hortus, -i, m. (5) garden 

hospes, hospitis, c. (53) host, guest 

hostis, hostis, m. (11) enemy 

hüc (8) hither, this way 

hūc...illūc (19) this way and that 

hūmānus, -a, -um (29) human; humane, kind 


iaceē, iacēre, iacui (5) I lie (down) 

iació, iacere, iēcī, iactum (7) I throw 

iam (4) now, already 

iamdüdum (45) long ago 

ianua, -ae, f. (6) door 

ibi (12) there 

idem, eadem, idem (31) the same 

igitur (17) therefore, and so 

ignāvus, -a, -um lazy, cowardly 

ignis, ignis, m. (18) fire 

ignóscó, ignóscere. ignovi, ignotum + dat. (40) I pardon, 
forgive 

ignótus, -a, -um (11) unknown 

ille, illa, illud (4) that; he, she, it 

illic there 

illamino, illūmināre I light up, illuminate 

illūstrē, illūstrāre I light up, illustrate 

imber, imbris, m. (44) rain 

immemor, immemēris + gen. (38) forgetful of 

immineó, imminēre, + dat. (33) I hang over, threaten 

immortālis, immortale (31) immortal 

imperātor, imperātūris, m. (14) general 
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imperium, -i, n. (12) order 
imperium Rómànum (26) the Roman empire 
impero, imperāre + dat. (11) I order 
impius, -a, um (36) impious, wicked 
improbus, -a, -um (45) immoral, bad 
imprūdēns, imprüdentis imprudent, foolish 
impudens, impudentis impudent, shameless 
in 4 acc. (2) into, to 
in + abl. (5) in, on 
incendium, -i, x. fire 
incendó, incendere, incendi, incénsum 1 set on fire 
incertus, -a, -um uncertain 
incidē, incidere, incidi, incāsum 1 fall into 
incipio, incipere, incēpī, inceptum 1 begin 
incitó, incitare (51) I urge on, incite 
inclüdó, inclüdere, inclüsi, inclüsum | shut in 
incolumis, incolume (8) safe 
inde (28) thence, from there 
indignus, -a, -um + abl. (43) unworthy (of) 
induē, induere, indui, indütum (20) I put on (clothes) 
ined, inire, inii, initum (18) I enter, begin 
īnfāns, infantis, c. (33) infant, baby 
infelix, infelicis (12) unhappy, unlucky 
inferó, inferre, intuli, illatum 1 bring into, bring against 
infirmus, -a, -um (41) weak 
ingéns, ingentis (9) huge 
ingeniosus, -a, -um (21) clever, talented 
ingenium, -i, x. (21) character, talents 
ingredior, ingredi, ingressus sum (36) | go into, enter 
inimicus, -i, 7. (24) enemy 
initium, -ī, n. (52) beginning 
innocéns, innocentis innocent, harmless 
inquit (3) he/she says 
inquiunt they say 
inscriptio, inscriptionis, f. inscription 
insidiae, -àrum, f. pl. ambush, trap 
insignis, insigne (25) outstanding, distinguished 
inspició, inspicere, inspexi, inspectum I look at 
instituó, instituere, institui, institütum I establish, train 
instruó, instruere, instruxi, instructum I set up, establish, 
teach, train 
insula, -ae, f. (9) island 
insum, inesse, īnfuī (23) I am in, | am among 
integer, integra, integrum whole, fresh, upright, honest 
intellego, intellegere, intelléxi, intelléctum (20) I understand 
intenté intently 
inter acc. (9) between, among 
interdum (39) from time to time 
interficid, interficere, interféci, interfectum (37) | kill 
intersum, interesse, interfui + dat. (21) I am among, 1 
take part in 
intereà (12) meanwhile 
intimus, -a, -um (45) innermost, most intimate 
intró, intrāre (1) I go into, enter 
intueor, intuéri, intuitus sum (38) I gaze at 
intus (adv.) inside 
inultus, -a, -um unavenged 
invenió, invenire, inveni, inventum (11) I find 
invideo, invidére, invidi, invisum + dat. (13) I envy 
invidia, -ae, f. (45) envy, spite 
invisus, -a, -um (54) hated 


invitó, invītāre I invite 
invitus, -a, -um (19) unwilling 
invocó, invocāre 1 call on, invoke 
iocus, -i, m. joke 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum (15) himself, herself, itself 
ira, -ae, f. (7) anger 
iráscor, īrāscī, īrātus sum + dat. (48) I become angry 
īrātus, -a, -um (2) angry 
irrideó, irridere, irrisi, irrisum I laugh at 
irrumpó, irrumpere, irrüpi, irruptum I burst in 
is, ea, id (14) he, she, it; that 
ita (43) so, thus 
itaque (6) and so, therefore 
iter, itineris, n. (18) journey 
iterum (6) again 
iubeē, iubére, iussi, iussum (6) I order 
valére iubeó (18) I bid goodbye 
iücundus, -a, -um (29) pleasant, delightful 
iüdicium, -i, n. (45) judgement, law-court 
iugum, -i, n. yoke 
Iuppiter, Iovis, m. (19) Jupiter 
ids, iüris, n. (25) right, justice 
iussum, -i, n. order 
iuvenis, iuvenis, m. (14) young man 
iuvó, iuvāre, iüvi, iūtum (2) I help 
(me) iuvat, iuvare, iüvit (49) it pleases, delights (me) 


labor, lābī, lāpsus sum (36) I slip, slide 

labor, labóris, m. (9) work, suffering 

labóriósus, -a, -um laborious, toilsome 

labóró, labūrāre (1) I work 

laceró, lacerāre I tear to pieces 

lacrima, -ae, f. (18) tear 

laetus, -a, -um (1) happy, joyful 

lana, ae, f. wool 

lapis, lapidis, m. stone 

lated, latére, latui (48) I lie hidden 

lātus, -a, -um (21) wide, broad 

latus, lateris, n. (34) side, lung 

laudó, laudáre (2) I praise 

lavó, lavare, làvi, lautum (14) I wash 

lectus, -i, m. bed, couch 

légatid, lēgātionis, f. embassy 

légatus, -i, m. (32) deputy, officer, envoy 

legið, legionis, f. (14) legion 

lego, legere, légi, léctum (17) I read 

lénis, léne (46) gentle 

lenté (4) slowly 

levis, leve (41) light 

léx, légis, f. (25) law 

libéns, libentis willing 

libenter (29) gladly 

liber, libri, m. (20) book 

liber, libera, liberum (16) free 

līberālis, liberale (54) generous, liberal 

līberē, līberāre (16) I free 

libertàs, libertatis, f. (31) freedom 

libertinus, -a, -um of a freedman; a freedman 

libertus, -i, m. freedman 

mihi licet, licére, licuit (49) it is permitted for me, I am 
allowed, I may 

limen, liminis, z. (30) threshold 
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littera, litterae, f. (6) a letter 

litterae. -arum, f. pl. (25) literature 
litus, litoris, 7. (10) shore 
locus, loci, m. (loca, locorum, 7. pi.) (14) a place 
longe (18) far 
longus, -a, -um (18) long 
loquor, loqui, locütus sum (36) I speak 
lüceo, lücére, lüxi (25) I shine 
lado, lūdere, lūsī, lüsum (6) I play 
lüdus, lüdi, m. (4) school, game 

lüdi, -orum, m. pl. (22) the games 
lügeo, lügere, lūxī, luctum I mourn 
lūmen, lüminis, n. (30) light 
lüna, -ae, f. (28) moon 
lupus, -ī, m. wolf 
lüx, lücis, f. (13) light 
lyra, -ae, f. (40) lyre 


maestus, -a, -um (50) sad 
magister, magistri, m. (6) master 
magnifice magnificently 
magnitüdo, magnitüdinis, f. great size 
magnopere (24) greatly 
magnus, -a, -um (4) great, big 
maiestas, maiestātis, f. majesty 
maiores, maiorum, m. pl. (54) ancestors 
mala, -orum, n. pi. (36) evils, troubles 
malignus, -a, -um malignant, spiteful 
malo, mālle, malui (23) I prefer 
malus, -a, -um (5) bad 
mane (27) early (in the morning) 
maneē, manére, mānsī, mànsum (3) I stay, remain, await 
manus, manūs, f. (20) hand; band (of people) 
maritus, -1, m. (13) husband 
mater, matris, f. (8) mother 
matrimonium, -i, n. marriage 
mátróna, -ae, f. married woman 
maximus, -a, -um (22) very great, greatest 
me (acc.) (6) me 
medicus, -i, mt. doctor 
meditor, meditari, meditatus sum (45) I think over, meditate 
medius, -a, -um (19) middle 
memini, meminisse + gen. or acc. (50) I remember 
memor, memoris + gen. (38) mindful of, remembering 
memoria, -ae, f. memory 
mens, mentis, f. (44) mind 
mensa, -ae, f. table 
mensis, ménsis, m. (33) month 
mercator, mercatoris, m. merchant 
mered, merere, merui, meritum (46) I deserve, earn 
meridiés, meridiei, m. (21) midday 
meritum, -i, 7. deserts, reward 
meus, -a, -um (6) my 
miles, militis, m. (14) soldier 
mīlitāris, militare (35) of soldiers, military 
militia, -ae, f. (42a) warfare, military service 
milito, mīlitāre (31) I serve (as a soldier), | campaign 
mille a thousand 

mille passüs a mile 

milia, milium, o. pl. thousands; milia passuum miles 
minor, minārī, minatus sum + dat. (49) I threaten 
miror, mirari, miratus sum (50) I wonder at, admire 
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mirus, -a, -um (40) wonderful 
miser, misera, miserum (4) miserable 
mitto, mittere, misi, missum (3) I send 
modestus, -a, -um (50) modest, moderate 
modicus, -a, -um (53) moderate, modest, small 
modo only; lately 
modo...modo (41) now...now 
modus, -ī, m. (52) way; kind, sort 
moenia, moenium, 7. pl. (15) walls, fortifications 
mollis, molle (51) soft 
moneo, monere, monui, monitum (9) 1 warn, advise 
mons, montis, m. (10) mountain 
monumentum, -i, 7. monument 
mora, -ae, f. (23) delay 
morbus, -i, m. (47) disease 
morior, mori, mortuus sum (36) I die 
moror, morārī, moratus sum (36) I delay 
mors, mortis, f. (8) death 
mortālis, mortale (41) mortal 
mortuus, -a, um (8) dead 
mos, moris, m. (30) custom 
mēs maiórum (30) the custom of our ancestors 
mox (1) soon 
mulier, mulieris, f. (47) woman 
multitüdo, multitüdinis, f. (25) multitude, crowd 
multus, -a, -um (4) much, many 
minus, mūneris, 5. (46) gift, duty; (gladiatorial) show 
murmur, murmuris, 7. murmur 
murmuró, murmurare I murmur 
mūrus, -ī, m. (8) wall 
mūtē, mūtāre (50) I change 


nam (3), namgue (44) for 

nārrē, nārrāre (2) I tell, narrate 

nāscor, nāscī, nātus sum (43) I am born 

natus, -ī, m. son 

nauta, -ae, m. (10) sailor 

navigo, navigare (7) I sail 

nàvis, nàvis, f. (7) ship 

née (34) lest, in order not to 

né... quidem not even 

nec/neque (5) nor, and not 

nec/neque . .. nec/neque (6) neither... nor 

necesse est (41) it is necessary 

necessitas, necessitatis, f. necessity 

nefas (indecl.) (49) wrong 

neglego, neglegere, neglexi, neglectum I neglect 
negó, negāre (41) I deny, say that. . . not 

negotium, -ī, n. (29) business 

némo, néminis, c. (13) no one 

nescio, nescire, nescivi, nescitum (39) 1 do not know 
nescioquis, nescioquid (45) someone/something or other 
niger, nigra, nigrum black 

nihil/nil (44) nothing 

nimis too much 

nimium, -i, 7. + gen. (23) too much 

nisi (29) unless; except 

nóbilis, nobile (22) famous, noble 

noctü (38) by night 

nocturnus, -a, -um (53) of the night, nocturnal 
nolo, nolle, nolui (15) I am unwilling, I refuse 
nómen, nàminis, n. (11) name 
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nómine by name, called 
nón (1) not 
nóndum not yet 
nónnülli, ae, -a (31) some 
nónnumquam (51) sometimes 
nótus, -a, -um (11) known 
novus, -a, -um (9) new 
nox, noctis, f. (9) night 
nübés, nübis, f. (28) cloud 
nübó, nübere, nüpsi, nüptum + dat. (30) I marry 
nügae, -àrum f. pi. trifles, nonsense 
nüllus, -a, -um (13) no 
num? (26) surely not? 
num (39) whether (in indirect questions) 
numeró, numerare (24) I count 
numerus, -i, m. (17) number 
numquam (13) never 
nunc (12) now 
nündinae, -àrum, f. pl. market day 
nüntius, -i, m. (12) message; messenger 
nüper (30) lately 
nüptiae, -arum, f. pl. (30) wedding 
nūptiālis, nūptiāle (30) of a wedding, nuptial 


obeó, obire, obiī. obitum 1 go to meet, meet; I die 

obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum + gen. or acc. (54) I forget 

obscūrē, obscūrāre I darken 

obses, obsidis, c. (16) hostage 

obsideo, obsidere, obsedi, obsessum (47) I besiege 

obviam eð + dat. I come to meet 

Occidéns, Occidentis, m. the West 

occidē, occidere, occidi, oecāsum (34) | fall, die; I set 
(of sun) 

occidó, occidere, occidi, occisum (7) 1 kill 

occupatus, -a, -um occupied, busy 

occupó, occupare (32) I seize, occupy 

occurró, occurrere, occurri, occursum + dat. (11) I meet 

Oceanus, -i, m. Ocean 

oculus, A. m. (12) eye 

Odi, ūdisse (54) I hate 

odium, -ī, n. (47) hatred 

offeró, offerre, obtuli, oblātum (46) I offer 

officium, -ī, 2. (31) duty 

Slim (47) once (in past), some time (in future) 

oliva, -ae, f. olive; olive tree 

ómen, minis, n. omen 

ómittó, ómittere, omisi, missum (45) 1 let go, neglect 

omnīnē (35) altogether, completely 

omnipotens, omnipotentis all powerful 

omnis, omne (7) all 

onus, oneris, 7. (45) burden 

opés, opum. f. pi. (54) wealth 

mé oportet, oportére, oportuit (49) 1 ought 

opprimó, opprimere, oppressi, oppressum (31) I oppress 

oppugno, oppugnare (7) I attack 

optimus, -a, -um (17) very good, best 

optó, optāre (46) I wish for, pray for 

opus, operis, n. (35) work; fortification 
opus est mihi + abl. (36) I have need of 

óra, -ae, f. shore 

óráculum, -ī, a. (34) oracle 

Gratid, orationis, f. (17) speech 


Orātor, órátóris, m. (21) speaker, orator 
orbis, orbis, m. (27) circle, globe 

orbis terrārum (27) the world 
Ordē, órdinis, m. (24) rank, line, order 
Oriéns, Orientis, m. (44) the East 
origo, originis, f. origin 
orior, oriri, ortus sum (36) I arise, rise 
órnó, órnáre (52) I adorn 
óró, ūrāre (10) I beg, pray 
6s, Oris, n. mouth, face 
osculum, -i, n. kiss 
ostendó, ostendere, ostendi, ostentum (11) I show 
ótiósus, -a, -um (33) at leisure, idle 
Otium, -i, n. (27) leisure, idleness 
ovis, ovis, f. (41) sheep 


paene (19) nearly 

panis, pànis, m. bread 

parátus, -a, -um (1) prepared, ready 

parcó, parcere, peperci, parsum + dat. (42a) I spare 

paréns, parentis, c. (14) parent 

pared, pārēre, parui, pāritum + dat. (22) I obey 

paró, paráre (2) I prepare 

pars, partis, f. (26) part 

partés, partium, f. p/. (32) political party 

parvus, -a, -um (9) small 

pastor, pāstūris, m. shepherd 

pater, patris, m. (7) father 

patior, pati, passus sum (36) I suffer 

patria, -ae, f. (11) fatherland 

patrius, -a, -um (42a) of one's father 

pauci, -ae, -a (9) few 

paulatim (41) little by little 

paulisper (23) for a little (time) 

paulum (38) a little 

pauper, pauperis (15) poor 

paupertas, paupertatis, f. (39) poverty 

pax, pacis, f. (16) peace 

pectus, pectoris, 7. (43) heart, breast 

pecūnia, -ae, f. (17) money 

pecus, pecoris, 7. (46) herd, flock 

pellē, pellere, pepuli, pulsum | drive 

penātēs, penātium, m. pl. household gods 

penitus deeply 

per + acc. (5) through, throughout 

peragó, peragere, peregi, perāctum (53) I complete, 
accomplish, pass (of time) 

perdó, perdere, perdidi, perditum (22) 1 lose, waste, destroy 

perdücó, perdücere, perdüxi, perductum 1 lead, conduct 

pereó, perire, perii, peritum (30) I perish, die 

pererró, pererrare I wander through 

perfició, perficere, perfeci, perfectum (12) I carry out, 
complete 

periculum, -i, 7. (10) danger 

peritus, -a, -um + gen. (35) skilled in 

perlegó, perlegere, perlegi, perléctum | read through 

perpetuus, -a, -um everlasting, perpetual 

perrumpó, perrumpere, perrüpi, perruptum I break 
through 

persequor, persequi, persecütus sum (45) I follow after, 
pursue 

persóna, -ae, f. character 
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persuaded, persuadere, persuāsī, persuāsum + dat. I 
persuade 

pervenió, pervenire, pervéni, perventum (26) I reach 

pés, pedis, m. (36) foot 

pessimus, -a, -um (17) very bad, worst 

petó, petere, petivi, petitum (12) I ask, seek, pursue 

philosophia, ae, f. (27) philosophy 

philosophus, -i, m. philosopher 

pictüra, -ae, f. picture 

pictor, pictoris, m. painter 

pietās, pietatis, f. (54) piety, goodness, loyalty 

pius, -a, -um (36) pious, good, loyal 

placeó, placere, placui, placitum + dat. (12) I please 
mihi placet (12) it pleases me to; I decide 

plané clearly, extremely 

plaudó, plaudere, plausi, plausum 1 clap, applaud 

plausus, -üs, m. (51) applause 

plénus, -a, -um (+ abl.) (27) full (of) 

plérique, pléraeque, pléraque (37) several 

plérumque often, usually 

plürimus, -a, -um (22) very many, most 

plüs, plūris, 7. more 

poēma, poematis, 2. poem 

poeta, -ae, m. (20) poet 

polliceor, polliceri, pollicitus sum (53) I promise 

pompa, -ae, f. procession 

pónó, pónere, posuī, positum (5) I put, place 

populus, -i, m. (14) people 

porta, -ae, f. (8) gate 

portó, portare (2) I carry 

portus, portüs, m. (27) port 

posed, poscere, poposci (16) 1 demand 

possideo, possidere, possedi, possessum (46) I possess 

possum, posse, potui (8) I am able, I can 

post + acc. (12) after 

postea (14) afterwards 

posterus, -a, -um the next 

posthāc (40) after this, hereafter 

postquam (conj.) after 

postridie (15) the next day 

postuló, postulare (35) I demand 

poténs, potentis (30) powerful 

potestās, potestātis, f. (27) power 

pots, potare (53) I drink 

Drachen, praebere, praebuī, praebitum | offer, give, show 

praeceptum, -ī, n. (51) precept, advice 

praedicó, praedicere, praedixi, praedictum I predict, 
foretell 

praeficiē, -ficere, -fēcī, -fectum (32) I put x (acc.) in 
command of y (dat.) 

praemittó, praemittere, praemisi, praemissum 1 send ahead 

praemium, -i, n. (24) reward, prize 

praeséns, praesentis (50) present 

praesidium, -i, n. (16) garrison 

praesum, praeesse, praefui + dat. (32) I am in command of 

praetereà (21) moreover 

praetereó, praeterire, praeterii, praeteritum (24) I pass, 
go past 

praetor, praetoris, m. praetor 

precēs, precum f. pi. (51) prayers 

precor, precari, precatus sum (52) | pray 
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primum (adv.) (10) first 
quam primum (38) as soon as possible 

primus, -a, -um (6) first 

princeps, principis, m. (7) prince 

principia, -órum, n. pl. headquarters 

priscus, -a, -um (52) old, old-fashioned 

privatus, -a, -um (43) private 

prē + abl. (26) in front of; on behalf of, for 

probo, probāre (41) I approve of 

prócédó, prócédere, prócessi, prócessum (4) | go 
forward, proceed 

procul (15) far from, far off 

pródó, pródere, prodidi, proditum (38) I betray 

proelium, -i, n. (15) battle 

próferó, próferre, protuli, prolàtum I bring forward, 
bring out 

prófició, proficere, prūfēcī, profectum (40) I make 
progress, accomplish 

proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum (36) 1 set out 

prógredior, prógredi, progressus sum (36) | advance 

prohibeó, prohibere, prohibui, prohibitum (36) I prevent 

prómittó, prómittere, promisi, prómissum (17) 1 promise 

prónüntió, prónüntiare | proclaim 

prope + acc. (6) near 

própónó, própónere, próposui, própositum (53) I put out, 
explain 

própositum, -i, n. intention, plan 

propter + acc. (29) because of, on account of 

próspectó, próspectare (41) I look out at 

próspició, próspicere, prūspexī, próspectum (34) I look 
out at 

próvideo, próvidere, providi, provisum (24) I foresee 

próvincia, -ae, f. (49) province 

proximus, -a, -um nearest, next 

prüdéns, prüdentis (27) sensible, wise 

prüdentia, Ae, f. prudence, good sense 

pūblicus, -a, -um public 

pudor, pudóris, m. (43) shame, modesty 

puella, puellae, f. (1) girl 

puer, pueri, c. (3) boy; child 

puerilis, puerile (25) of boys, childish 

pugna, -ae, f. (7) fight 

pugnó, pugnāre (7) I fight 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum (13) pretty, beautiful 

pulchritūdē, pulchritüdinis, f. beauty 

pulsē, pulsāre I hit, knock 

pulvis, pulveris, m. (54) dust 

pünió, pünire, pünivi, pünitum (35) I punish 

pupa, -ae, f. doll 

puppis, puppis, f. stern 

pürus, -a, -um pure 

putó, putāre (47) I think 

pyra, -ae, f. pyre 


quadriga, -ae, f. four-horsed chariot 
quaeró, quaerere, quaesivi, quaesitum (10) I ask; I look for 
guālis, quale? of what kind? 
quam how (in exclamations); than (24); 
quam + superlative, e.g. quam celerrimé = as quickly 
as possible (25) 
quamquam (24) although 
guandē? (29) when? 
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quantus, -a, -um? (26) how great? 

quasi (49) as if, like 

-que (8) and 

queror, queri, questus sum (39) [ complain 
qui, quae, quod (13) who, which 

quia (43) because 

quid? (53) why? 

quidam, quaedam, quoddam (14) à certain, a 
quidem (44) indeed 

quies, quiétis, f. (54) rest 

quiéscó, quiescere, quiévi, quiétum (10) I rest 
quis, quid? (5) who, what? 

quis, quid (40) anyone, anything 

quisquam, quicquam (29) anyone, anything (after a negative) 
quisquis, quicquid (51) whoever, whatever 
quà? (22) whither? where to? 

quócumque (45) (to) wherever 

quod (4) because 

quómodo? (15) how? 

quondam once, some time 

quoque (16) also 

quot? (34) how many? 


rapid, rapere, rapuī, raptum (22) I snatch, seize, steal 
rar6 (adv.) rarely 
recédó, recedere, recessi, recessum (51) I go back, retire 
recipió, recipere, recepi, receptum (32) I take back 

mé recipio (32) 1 retreat 
recitó, recitare (20) I read aloud, recite 
récté (20) straight, rightly 
réctus, -a, -um (20) straight, right 
recurró, recurrere, recurri, recursum I run back 
reddó, reddere, reddidi, redditum (8) | give back, return 
redeó, redire, redii, reditum (3) I go back, return 
reditus, -üs, m. (42) return 
referó, referre, rettuli, relātum (23) I bring back; I report 
regia, -ae, f. palace 
régina, -ae, f. (11) queen 
regó, regere, réxi, rectum I rule 
regredior, regredi, regressus sum (36) I go back 
rēligiē, religiónis, f. (52) reverence, piety 
relinquo, relinquere, reliqui, relictum (8) I leave behind 
reliquus, -a, -um (28) remaining 
removed, removere, remóvi, remótum | move back, remove 
rémus, -i, m. oar 
renovó, renovāre (42) ] renew 
repelló, repellere, reppuli, repulsum (15) 1 drive back 
reportó, reportare I carry back; I win (a victory) 
requiró, requirere, requisivi, requisitum I seek for, ask 
rés, rei, f. (21) thing. matter 

ré véra (21) in truth, really, in fact 
resistó, resistere, restiti + dat. (7) 1 resist 
respició, respicere. respexi, respectum I look back (at) 
responded, respondere, respondi, respónsum (5) I answer 
respónsum, -i, 7. (40) answer, reply 
rēspūblica, reipüblicae, f. (21) public affairs; the republic 
restituo, restituere, restitui, restitūtum (49) I restore 
retineo, retinere, retinui, retentum (23) I hold back 
reverentia, -ae, f. reverence 
revertó, revertere, reverti, reversum (44) Iturn back 
revertor, reverti, reversus sum (44) [turn back, return 
revisó, revisere, revisi | revisit 


revocó, revocāre I call back 

réx, régis, m. (7) king 

rideó, ridere, risi, risum (20) I laugh 

ripa, -ae, f. bank 

risus, -us, m. laughter, smile 

rogó, rogare (5) I ask, I ask for 

rümor, rūmēris, m. rumour, report 

rumpó, rumpere, rüpi, ruptum (16) I burst, break 

ruó, ruere, rui, rutum (27) I rush 

rürsus (35) again 

rūs, rüris, n. (38) the country; pl. estates 
rüre (38) in the country 

rüsticus, -a, um rustic, country 


sacer, sacra, sacrum (19) sacred, holy 

sacerdós, sacerdotis, m. (34) priest 

sacrificium, -i, n. (52) sacrifice 

saeculum, -i, 1. (49) generation, age 

saepe (4) often 

saevió, saevire I rage 

saevus, -a, -um (35) savage 

salió, salire, salut, saltum I jump 

saltus, -üs, m. dancing 

salüs, salūtis, £ (53) safety: greetings 

salūtē, salūtāre (2) I greet 

salve, salvéte! (21) greetings! 

sānctitās, sānctitātis, f. sanctity, holiness 

sanctus, -a, - um (52) holy 

sanguis, sanguinis, m. blood 

sapiéns, sapientis (52) wise 

satis + gen. (26) enough 

saxum, -i, 1. (10) rock 

scelestus, -a, -um (27) wicked, criminal 

scelus, sceleris, n. (47) crime 

schola, -ae, f. (20) school, schoolroom; lecture 
Scholam habeo (29) 1 give a lecture 

scið, scire, scivi, scitum (34) I know 

scriba, -ae, m. (50) scribe, secretary 

scribd, scribere, scripsi, scriptum (6) I write, I draw 

sculptor, sculptóris, m. sculptor 

scütum, -i, n. (35) shield 

sēcūrus, -a, um free from care, safe 

secundus, -a, -um (35) second; favourable 

sedeo, sedére, sedi, sessum (3) I sit 

séditió, séditiónis, f. mutiny, sedition 

seges, segetis, f. (46) corn crop 

semel (51) once 

semper (11) always 

senator, senátóris, m. senator 

senátus, -üs, m. (15) senate 

senecta, -ae, f. (54) old age 

senéscó, senescere, senui | grow old 

senex, senis, m. (14) old man 

senior, senióris (31) older, senior 

sentió, sentire, sénsi, sensum (30) I feel, realize 

sepelió, sepelire, sepelivi, sepultum I bury 

sepulcrum, -i, . tomb 

sequor, sequi, secütus sum (36) I follow 

serēnus, -a, -um clear, serene 

sér6 late 

serpéns, serpentis, m. (48) serpent 

servid, servire, servii, servitum + dat. (40) I serve 
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servitium, -ī, 2. slavery 
servo, servare (8) I save 
servus, -i, m. slave 
sevérus, -a, -um (20) severe 
si (13) if 
sic (9) thus, like that 
Sicut (29) just as, like 
signum, A. n. (22) sign, signal, seal 
silentium, -i, . (42) silence 
silva, -ae, f. (18) wood, forest 
similis, simile (50) like 
simul (46) together, at the same time 
simul ac/atque (54) as soon as 
simuló, simulàre (45) I pretend 
sine + abl. (18) without 
sinister, sinistra, sinistrum (28) left 
sinistrā (manü) (28) on the left (hand) 
sind, sinere, sivi, situm (21) I allow 
situs, -a -um (34) sited, positioned 
socius, -i, m. companion, ally 
sol, sólis, m. (30) sun 
sdlacium, -i, n. (51) comfort 
soled, solére, solitus sum (40) I am accustomed to 
sūlitūdē, solitüdinis, f. loneliness; desert 
sollicitus, -a, -um (33) anxious 
sólus, -a, -um (8) alone 
nón sólum . . . sed etiam (16) not only... but also 
solvó, solvere, solvi. solutum (28) I loose, cast off 
somnium, -i, 7. (40) dream 
somnus, -i, m. (11) sleep 
sonus, -i, m. (13) sound 
sordidus, -a, -um dirty 
soror, sorūris, f. (21) sister 
sors, sortis, f. (53) lot, fate 
spectāculum, -i, n. (24) sight, show 
spectator, spectatoris, m. (24) spectator 
spectó, spectāre (5) I look at 
spéró, spérare (22) I hope 
spiritus, -üs, m. breath 
spés, spei, f. (21) hope 
squalidus, -a, -um filthy 
statim (5) at once 
statua, -ae, f. (16) statue 
Status, -üs, m. state 
status rérum state of affairs 
stó, stáre, steti, statum (11) I stand 
strénuus, -a, -um energetic 
strepitus, -üs, m. noise, din 
studeo, studére, studui + dat. (18) I study 
studium, -i, n. (21) study 
stultus, -a, -um foolish 
sub + abl. (10) under 
sub + acc. (35) up to (of place); towards (of time) 
subitē (2) suddenly 
subitus, -a, -um sudden 
sublātus, -a, -um past participle passive of tolló 
succurró, succurrere, succurri, succursum + dat. (11) I 
(run to) help 
sum, esse, fui (17) Lam 
sümó, sümere, sümpsi, sümptum (25) I take (up); I put on 
summus, -a, -um (16) highest; greatest 
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super + acc. (29) above, over 

superbus, -a, -um (24) proud 

superó, superare (17) [ overcome 

superus, -a, -um above 

supplex, supplicis, c. suppliant 

supplicó, supplicāre + dat. (30) I beg, supplicate, pray to 
supprimó, supprimere, suppressi, suppressum 1 suppress 
suprémus, -a, -um (51) highest, last 

surgó, surgere, surréxi, surréctum (4) 1 rise, get up 
suscipió, suscipere, suscepi, susceptum (40) 1 undertake 
suspicor, suspicári, suspicatus sum (48) I suspect 
sustuli perfect of tolló 

suus, -a, -um (14) his, her, their (own) 


tabellarius, -ī, m. postman 

taberna, -ae, f. stall, shop, pub 

tablinum, -i, n. (21) study (the room) 
tabula, -ae, f. writing tablet 

taceó, tacére, tacui, tacitum (9) I am silent 
tacitus, -a, -um (9) silent 

mé taedet, taedére, taeduit + gen. (49) I am tired of 
tális, tàle (22) such 

tam (18) so 

tamen (17) but, however 

tandem (4) at last 

tango, tangere, tetigi, tactum (42a) I touch 
tantum (45) only 

tantus, -a, -um (12) so great 

tardus, -a, -um (44) late 

taurus, -ī, m. (46) bull, ox 

tegó, tegere, téxi, tectum I cover 

telum, A. n. (35) missile, javelin 

tellüs, tellüris, f. (54) earth 

tempestās, tempestātis, f. storm 
templum, -i, 2. (11) temple 

temptó, temptare (15) I try, attempt 
tempus, temporis, n. (18) time 

tendó, tendere, tetendi, tensum | stretch 
teneo, tenére, tenui, tentum (13) I hold 
tepidus, -a, -um warm 

ter (51) three times 

tergum, -ī, n. (35) back 

terra, terrae, f. (3) earth, land 

terreó, terrére, terrui, territum I terrify 
territus, -a, -um (8) terrified, frightened 
terror, terrūris, m. (36) terror, fear 
testāmentum, -i, n. will 

theātrum, -i, n. (26) theatre 

timed, timēre, timui (8) I fear, | am afraid 
timidus, -a, -um timid 

timor, timóris, m. (26) fear 

toga, -ae, f. (15) toga 

togātus, -a, -um wearing a toga 

tollē, tollere, sustuli, sublatum (10, 30) I raise, lift 
tot (indecl.) (32) so many 

totiéns (32) so often 

tótus, -a, -um (9) whole 

tractó, tractāre I treat, handle 

trādē, trādere, trādidī, traditum (5) I hand over 
trahó, trahere, traxi, tractum | drag 
tráició, trāicere, traiéci, trāiectum (47) I throw across 
tranquillitàs, tranquillitatis. f. calm 
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tranquillus, -a, -um calm 

trans + acc. (15) across 

trānseē, transire, trānsiī, transitum (18) 1 cross 

trānsferē, trānsferre, trānstulī, trānslātum 1 carry 
across, transfer 

trēs, tria (5) three 

tribünal, tribūnālis, n. platform 

tribūnus mīlitum (35) tribune of the soldiers 

trīstis, trīste (12) sad 

trīstitia, -ae, f. sadness 

triumphus, -i, m. (48) triumph 

trucid6, trucidare I slaughter, murder 

tü (6) you (sing.) 

tueor, tueri, tuitus sum (53) I protect 

tum then 

tumultus, -üs, m. (25) uproar, riot 

tumulus, -i, m. (54) mound, tomb 

tunica, -ae, f. tunic 

turba, -ae, f. (22) a crowd 

turpis, turpe (40) ugly, disgraceful 

turris, turris, f. (48) tower 

tütus, -a, -um (51) safe 

tuus, -a, -um (6) your 

tyrannus, -i, m. (26) tyrant 


ubi (19) where 
ubi (conj.) (4) when 
ubique (19) everywhere 
ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum I avenge 
üllus, -a, -um (27) any 
ultimus, -a, -um (26) furthest, last 
ultid, ultionis, f. vengeance 
ultra + acc. (49) beyond 
umbra, -ae, f. shadow 
umerus, -ī, m. shoulder 
umquam (13) ever 
unda, -ae, f. (10) wave 
unde? (23) whence? from where? 
undeviginti nineteen 
undique (23) from all sides 
üniversi, -ae, -a (49) all 
ünus, -a, -um (5) one 
urbs, urbis, f. (7) city 
urna, -ae, f. water pot 
usque continually 
usque ad right up to 
üsus, -üs, m. (53) use 
ut + indic. (29) as, when 
ut + subj. (34) in order to (purpose); (43) so that (consequence) 
uter, utra, utrum? (29) which (of two)? 
utrum ...an? (whether)... or? 
uterque, utraque, utrumque each (of two) 
utinam + subj. I wish that 
itor, iti, ūsus sum + abl. (40) I use 
üva, -ae, f. grape 
uxor, uxóris, f. (9) wife 


vacuus, -a, -um (19) empty 

valde very 

valeo, valere, valuī, valitum (33) I am strong, I am well 
valere iubeé I bid goodbye to 

validus, -a, -um (49) strong 


vallis, vallis, f. (41) valley 
vallum, -i, 2. (38) rampart 
VĀNUS, A. -um vain, empty 
veheméns, vehementis (31) violent 
vehó, vehere, véxi, vectum (24) I carry 
véla, -órum, z. pi. sails 
vendó, vendere, vendidi, venditum (18) | sell 
venénum, -ī, n. (48) poison 
venia, -ae, f. (42) pardon 
venió, venire, veni, ventum (4) I come 
ventus, -i, m. (11) wind 
Venusini, m. the people of Venusia 
vér, véris, n. (18) spring 
verberū, verberare I beat, lash 
verbum, -ī, z. (10) word 
verécundus, -a, -um shy 
vereor, vereri, veritus sum (36) I fear 
versus, versüs, m. (20) verse 
vertó, vertere, verti, versum (8) I turn 
vérus, -a, -um (17) true 

véra dicere (17) I speak the truth 
vesper, vesperis, m. (22) evening 
vestimenta, -órum, 7. pl. (19) clothes 
vestis, vestis, f. clothes 
veterānus, -i, m. (39) veteran 
vetó, vetāre, vetui, vetitum (35) I forbid, order not to 
vetus, veteris (22) old 
vexó, vexāre (27) I worry, I annoy 
via, -ae, f. (2) road, way 
viātor, viātēris, m. (28) traveller 
vicinus, -a, -um (46) neighbouring, near 
victor, victoris, m. victor 
victoria, -ae, f. (24) victory 
vided, videre, vidi, visum (3) I see 
videor, vidéri, visus sum (36) | seem 
viginti twenty 
vilicus, -ī, m. bailiff, farm manager 
villa, -ae, f. (32) villa, country house 
vincó, vincere, vici, victum (7) I conquer 
vinum, -i, n. (11) wine 
vir, viri, m. (9) man 
virés, virium, f. pl. strength 
virgó, virginis, f. (16) maiden, virgin 
virilis, virile (25) manly, of a man 
virtüs, virtūtis, f. (16) virtue, excellence, courage 
vis (acc. vim; abl. vi) f. (54) force, violence 
viso, visere, visi, visum (21) 1 visit 
vita, -ae, f. (29) life 
vitó, vitare (41) I avoid 
vivó, vivere, vixi, victum (13) I live 
vivus, -a, -um (28) living, alive 
vix (10) scarcely 
vocó, vocare (2) I call 
voló, velle, volui (15) I wish, I am willing 
voló, volāre (22) 1 fly 
voluptās, voluptātis, f. (51) pleasure 
volvó, volvere, volvi, volütum (54) 1 roll, turn over 
votum, -i, n. (46) prayer 
vox, vocis, f. (13) voice 
vulnus, vulneris, ». (17) wound 
vultus, -üs, m. (20) face, expression 
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Vocabulary 


Regular verbs are given with infinitive only. 


about dé + abl. 

Academy Academia, -ae, f. 

accept, I accipio, accipere, accépi, acceptum 
accustomed, I am soleo, solére, solitus sum 
achieve, I proficio, proficere, prūfēcī, profectum 
advance, I prēgredior, progredi, prógressus sum 
affair rés, rei, f. 

afraid, I am timeo, timere, timui; vereor, vereri, veritus sum 
again iterum 

against contra + acc.; in + acc. 

age aetās, aetātis, f.; new age novum saeculum 
all omnis, omne 

allowed, I am mihi licet, licére, licuit 

alone sólus, -a, -um 

also quoque 

always semper 

ancient vetus, veteris 

and et, -que 

and so itaque, igitur 

angry irátus, -a, -um 

angry, I become irascor, irásci, īrātus sum + dat. 
announce, | nüntio, nüntiare 

another alius, alia, aliud 

answer, I respondeo, respondére, respondi, responsum 
anxious ānxius, -a, -um 

Apollo Apollo, Apollinis 

approach accédó, accédere, accessi, accessum (ad) 
army exercitus, -üs, m. 

arrange for, I cüro, cūrāre 

arrive, | adveniē, advenire, advéni, adventum 
ask, ask for, | rogo, rogare 

astonished attonitus, -a, -um 

Athens Athénae, -ārum, f. pl. 

atonce statim 

attack, I oppugnē, oppugnare 

autumn autumnus, -i, m. 


battle proelium, -ī, n. 

bear, | feró, ferre, tuli, latum 

because quod 

become, 1 fio, fieri, factus sum 

before (adverb) antea 

before (conjunction) antequam 

before (preposition) ante + acc. 

besides praeterea 

better melior, melius 

big magnus, -a, -um 

bigger maior, maius 

board (a ship), 1 cénscend6, cónscendere, cónscendi, 
cónscénsum 

book liber, libri, m. 

born, Iam nāscor, nasci, nātus sum 

boy puer, pueri, m. 

bring, I = carry fero, ferre, tuli, lātum 
= lead dūcē, dücere, düxi, ductum 
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burn, I ardeo, ardére, arsi, arsum 
busy rébus occupātus, -a, -um 
but sed 

buy, | emo, emere, ēmī, emptum 
by ā/ab + abl. 


call, 1 vocó, vocare 

calm tranquillus, -a, -um 

calmly aequó animo 

camp castra, Drum, z. pl. 

can, I possum, posse, potui 

captain (of ship) magister, magistri, m. 

care cüra, -ae, f. 

care for, | cüró, cūrāre 

carry, | portó, portare; fero, ferre, tuli, lātum 

celebrate, I celebro, celebrare 

centurion, centurió, centuriónis, m. 

children pueri, -6rum, c. 

chorus chorus, -i, m. 

citizen civis, civis, c. 

civil civilis, civile 

climb, I ascendó, ascendere, ascendi, ascénsum 

come, I venio, venire, vēnī, ventum 

comfort, I cónsolor, consolàri, cónsólàtus sum 

companion comes, comitis, c. 

compel, | cógó, cogere, coégi, coāctum 

compose, | compóno, compónere, composui, compositum 

content contentus, -a, -um + abl. 

country (as opposed to town) rüs, rūris, n. 
native country patria, -ae, f. 

courage virtüs, virtütis, f. 

cross, | tránseó, trānsīre, transii, transitum 

crowd turba, -ae, f. 


danger periculum, -i, n. 

dare, | audeo, audere, ausus sum 

day dies, diéi, m. 
every day cotidie 

dead mortuus, -a, -um 

dear cárus 

decide, I cónstituo, constituere, constitui, cónstitütum; 
mihi placet, placére, placuit 

defeat, | vincó, vincere, vici, victum 

defend, I defendó, defendere, defendi, defensum 

delay mora, -ae, f. 

delay, | moror, morārī, moratus sum 

delight, | dēlectē, delectare 

Delphi Delphi, Delphérum, m. pl. 

deny, I nego, negare 

descend, | dēscendē, descendere, descendi, descensum 

despise, | contemnó, contemnere, contempsi, 
contemptum 

die, | morior, mori, mortuus sum 

difficult difficilis, difficile 

dine, I cēnē, cenare 

dinner céna, -ae, f. 

dismiss, | dimitto, dimittere, dimisi, dimissum 
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doctor medicus, -i, m. 

dog canis, canis, c. 

don't nàli, nolite 

door iānua, ae, f. 

doubtful dubius, a. -um; without doubt sine dubio 
drag trahó, trahere, tràxi, tractum 

drink, I bibo, bibere, bibi 

duty officium, -i, n. 


each (of two) uterque, utraque, utrumque 

easily facile 

easy facilis, facile 

eat, | edó, esse, edi, esum 

emperor princeps, principis, m. 

end, in the tandem 

enemy hostes, hostium, o p/. 

enjoy, | gaudeo, gaudére + abl.; fruor, frui, früctus sum 
+ abl. 

enough satis + gen. 

enter, I ined, inire, inii, initum; ingredior, ingredi, 
ingressus sum 

evening vesper, vesperis, m. 

ever, for semper; in perpetuum 

every day cotidie 

everything = all things omnia 

excellent optimus, -a, -um 

excuse excüsatio, excüsatiónis, f. 

exercise, | exerceo, exercere 

expression vultus, -üs, m. 


fact, in re vērā 

family genus, generis, n.; = household familia, ae. f. 
farm fundus, -i, m. 

farm manager vilicus, A. m. 

farmer colonus, -ī, m. 

father pater, patris, m. 

fear, | timed, timēre, timui; vereor, veréri, veritus sum 
few pauci, -ae, -a 

field ager, agri, m. 

fierce feróx, ferūcis 

fifty quinquaginta 

fight, | pugnó, pugnare 

find, I invenió, invenire, invéni, inventum 

finish, 1 cónficio, conficere, cónféci, cónfectum 

fire ignis, ignis, m. 

flee, I fugió, fugere, fügi, fugitum 

follow, I sequor, sequi, secütus sum 

foolish stultus, -a, -um 

for = on behalf of pro + abl. 

forces cópiae, -àrum, f. pi. 

forgive, I ignóscó, ignēscere, ignóvi, ignótum + dat. 
forum forum, -i, 7. 

fountain fons, fontis, m. 

fourth quartus, -a. -um 

freedman libertus, -ī, m. 

freedom lībertās, libertatis, f. 

friend amicus, -ī, m. 

full (of) plénus, -a, -um (+ abl.) 


game lüdus, -i, m. 
garden hortus, -i, m. 
girl puella, -ae, f. 


give, I dē, dare, dedi, datum 

glory glória, -ae, f. 

go in, I intró, intrare 

go out, I exeo, exire, exiī, exitum; égredior, égredi, 
egressus sum 

good bonus, -a, -um; very good optimus, -a, -um 

grape üva, -ae, f. 

great magnus, -a, -um; so great tantus, -a, -um 

greatest maximus, -a, -um 

greatly magnopere; valde 

Greece Graecia, -ae, f. 

greet, I salütó, salütare 

guard, I custódió, custodire, custūdīvī, custóditum 


hand manus, -üs, f. 

happy laetus, -a, -um 

harbour portus, -üs, m. 

hard (adv.) diligenter 

have, I habeo, habére 

hear audió, audire 

heart cor, cordis, n. 

help auxilium, -i, ». 

help, I adiuvē, adiuvare, adiüvi, adiütum 
here hic; to here hüc 

hide, | celó, celare 

high altus, -a, -um 

highly (of value) magni 

hill collis, collis, m. 

home domus, -ūs, f.; at home domi 
honour honor, honēris, m. 

hope spés, spei, f. 

hope, I spéró, sperare 

hour hóra, -ae, f. 

house casa, -ae, f; aedes, aedium, f. pl. 
hurry, I festīnē, festinare 


idle otiosus, -a, -um; ignavus, -a, - um 
if si 

ill, lam aegrótó, aegrotare 

increase, | augeó, augere, auxi, auctum 
invite, I invitó, invitare 

Italy Italia, ae, f. 


join, I (battle) proelium committo, committere, commisi, 
commissum 
journey iter, itineris, n. 


kind benignus, -a, -um 
know, I sció, scire 
know, I don't nescio, nescire 


land terra, -ae, f. 

last, at last tandem 

late (adv.) séró 

laugh, | rideo, ridére, risi, risum 

lead, I dücó, dücere, dūxī, ductum 

leader dux, ducis, c. 

leave, 1 = go away from discēdē, discedere, discessī, 
discessum 
= leave behind relinquo, relinquere, reliqui, relictum 

lecture schola, ae, f. 

legion legið, legionis, f. 

leisure Otium, -i, n. 
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lest ne 
letter littera, ae, f.; epistola, -ae, f. 
liberty libertas, lībertātis, f. 
lie, I iaceó, iacere, iacuī 
life vita, -ae, f. 
light lüx, lücis, f. 
like, 1 me iuvat, iuvare, iüvit 
listen to, I audio, audire 
live, I vīvē, vivere, vixi, victum 
= inhabit habito, habitare 
long longus, -a, -um 
foralongtime diü; longer diütius 
long for, 1 dēsīderē, desiderare 
look! ecce 
look after, I cüro, cūrāre 
look at, I specto, spectare; inspicio, inspicere, inspexi, 
inspectum 
look back, I respicio, respicere, respexi, respectum 
look for, I quaeró, quaerere, quaesivi, quaesitum 
loud (voice) magnus, -a, -um 
love amor, amēris, m. 
love, I amo, amare 


make, I facio, facere, feci, factum 

man vir, viri, m. 

many multi, -ae, -a 

marry, | nūbē, nübere, nüpsi, nüptum + dat. 

master = schoolmaster and master of a ship magister, 
magistri, m. 
= master of slaves dominus, -i, m. 

meet, I occurró, occurrere, occurri, occursum + dat. 

messenger nüntius, -i, m. 

midday meridies, meridiei, m. 

miserable miser, misera, miserum 

mistress domina, -ae, f. 

modest modestus, -a, -um 

money argentum, -i, n. 

month mensis, mensis, m. 

more plüs, plüris; = more greatly magis 

mother mater, mātris, f. 

mountain mons, montis, m. 

moved commotus, -a, -um 

much (with comparative) multo 

must, | débeo, debere 


Naples Neapolis; acc. Neapolim 
near prope + acc. 

need, ] opus est mihi + abl. 
neighbour vicinus, -i, 7. 

never numquam 

ninth nónus, -a, -um 

noble nobilis, nobile 

nothing nihil, nihil, x. 

now iam; nunc 


obey, I pāreē, pārēre, pāruī, paritum + dat. 

occupied occupatus, -a, -um 

often saepe 

old vetus, veteris 

once, at once statim 

one ünus, -a, -um; one (of two) alter, altera, alterum 
one day die quodam, quondam 
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open apertus, -a, -um 

oracle oraculum, -ī, n. 

other alius, alia, aliud; the other (of two) alter, altera, 
alterum; the others = the rest ceteri, -ae, -a 

ought, I débeo, debere; mē oportet, oportere, oportuit 

outside extra + acc. 

overcome, I superó, superare 


pardon venia, -ae, f. 

parent paréns, parentis, c. 

passenger viator, viātūris, m. 

peace pax, pacis, f. 

people populus, -i, m. 

persuade, I persuadeo, persuādēre, persuasi, persuasum 
+ dat. 

philosopher philosophus, -ī, m. 

philosophy philosophia, -ae, f. 

pick, | carpē, carpere, carpsi, carptum 

play, I lüdo, lūdere, lüsi, lūsum 

please, I dēlectē, delectare; placeó, placere + dat. 

plough, I aró, aráre 

poem carmen, carminis, n.; poēma, poématis, n. 

praise, I laudo, laudare 

prepare, I paró, parāre 

preserve, I serv, servāre; conservó, conservare 

proceed, | procedo, procedere, prócessi, processum 

promise, I prūmittē, promittere, promisi, promissum 

punish, I pūniē, pünire 

pupil discipulus, -i, m. 


quaestor quaestor, quaestoris, m. 
quickly celeriter 


race cursus, -üs, m. 
reach, I pervenió, pervenire, pervéni, perventum (ad) 
read, I lego, legere, legi, lectum 
ready parātus, -a, -um 
recall, 1 revocē, revocare 
receive, I accipio, accipere, accepi, acceptum 
recite, I recito, recitare 
rejoice, I gaudeo, gaudere, gavisus sum 
remove, I removed, removére, remóvi, remótum 
reply, I respondeo, respondére, respondi, respónsum 
republic réspüblica, reipüblicae, f. 
rest, I quiesco, quiescere, quiévi 
return, I = go back redeo, redire, redii, reditum 
= give back reddó, reddere, reddidi, redditum 
rouse, I excitó, excitare 
run, I curró, currere, cucurri, cursum 
run back, I recurró 


sad tristis, triste 

sail, I navigó, navigare 

sailor nauta, -ae, m. 

save, I servo, servare 

say I dico, dicere, dixi, dictum 
he/she said inquit 

scarcely vix 

school lüdus, -ī, m. 

sea mare, maris, 7. 

see, | video, videre, vidi, visum 

seem, I videor, videri, visus sum 

send, I mitto, mittere, misi, missum 
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send for, | arcessó, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum 
sensible prudens, prüdentis 

serve (as a soldier), | milito, militare 

set out, I proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum 
severe sevérus, -a, -um 

shade umbra, ae, f. 

sheep ovis, ovis, f. 

shepherd pastor, pastoris, m. 

shield scütum, -i, n. 

ship nàvis, nàvis, f. 

shout clamor, clāmēris, m. 

shout, I clāmē, clāmāre 

show, I (of gualities) praebeē, praebēre, praebuī, praebitum 
shut, I claudē, claudere, clausi. clausum 

signal signum, -i, n. 

sing, | cantó, cantare 

sister soror, soróris, f. 

sit, I sedeo, sedére, sédi, sessum 

sleep, I dormiē, dormire 

slowly lente 

small parvus, -a, -um; very small minimus, -a, -um 
so (with adj. or adv.) tam; (with verb) adeó 

so great tantus, A. -um 

soldier miles, militis, m. 

someone aliquis 

son filius, -i, m. 

soon mox; as soon as cum primum 

speak. I loquor, loqui, locütus sum; for, fari, fatus sum 
speed celeritàs, celeritatis, f. 

spend, I (of time) agó, agere, egi, actum 

spring ver, véris, 7. 

stand, 1 sto. stare, steti, statum 

stay I maneē, manére, mānsī, mansum 

step gradus, -üs, 77. 

still adhüc 

stone saxum, A. /. 

street via, -ae, f. 

study studium, -i, 11. 

suddenly subito 

summer aestās, aestatis, /. 

summon, ] arcessó, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum 
sure certus, -a, -um 

sure, lam pró certó habeo 

surely not? num? 


talk I loquor, loqui, locütus sum 
tavern taberna, Ae, f. 
tell, I = narrate nárró, narrare 
= order iubeo, iubére, iussi, iussum; imperó, 
imperare + dat. 
= say dico, dicere, dixi, dictum 
temple templum, -i, n. 
ten decem 
terrified territus, -a, -um 
than quam 
their own suus, -a, -um 
there ibi;to there eó 
thing rés, rei, f. 
this hic; haec, hoc 
three trés, tria 
through per - acc. 


throw away, I abicio, abicere, abiéci, abiectum 
time tempus, temporis, n.; for some time aliquamdiü 
tired fessus, -a, um 

tired of, lam me taedet, taedére, taeduit + gen, 
today hodie 

toga toga, -ae, f. 

top (= highest, greatest) summus, -a, -um 

travel, I iter facio 

treasury aerarium, -i, 7. 

tree arbor, arboris, f. 

true vérus, -a, -um 

trust (in), I confido, confidere, confisus sum + dat. 
truth vérum, -i, 7. to speak the truth vēra dicere 
try, | cónor, cēnārī, cūnātus sum 

turn, I vertē, vertere, verti, versum 


unwilling invitus, -a, -um 

use üsus, -üs, m. 

use, I ütor, üti, ūsus sum + abl. 
useful, to be üsui esse 


value, | aestimo, aestimare 
verse versus, -üs, m. 
visit, I viso, visere, visi 


wait, I = stay maneo, manére, mànsi, mānsum 
= wait for exspecto, exspectāre 

wake up, I evigilo, ēvigilāre (intr.) 
excit6, excitare (trans.) 

walk, I contendo, contendere, contendi, contentum 

want, | cupio, cupere, cupivi, cupitum 

war bellum, -ī, 7. 

warn, | moneo, monére 

watch, I spectó, spectāre 

wave unda, -ae, f. 

wedding nüptiae, -àrum, f. pl. 

weep, I fled, flere, flévi, fletum 

when ubi, cum 

where? ubi? where to? quo? 

whether? num? 

whether...or? utrum... an? 

wife uxor, uxoris, f. 

without sine + abl. 

who? quis? 

why? cür? 

willing, [am volo, velle, volui 

wine vinum, -Ī, 7. 

winter hiems, hiemis, f. 

wish, I cupió, cupere, cupivi, cupitum 

with cum + abl. 

wolf lupus, -i, m. 

woman femina, ae, f. 

wood silva, -ae, f. 

wool làna, -ae, f. 

word verbum, -i, n. 

work I laboro, labērāre 

worse peior, peius 

worthy (of) dignus, -a, -um (+ abl.) 

wound, I vulneró, vulnerare 

write, | scribo, scribere, scripsi, scriptum 


year annus, -i, m. 
young man iuvenis, iuvenis, m. 
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